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thr&x years ago» is hxmn to be an t 
and respected member of one of tbe learned professions. 

Irdand resists,* says this gentleman, is an anti-Irish 
governing her ; and she frets and flimes beoause she has no power 
to alter this, and is p'raetioally limited in her choice tc^ whether that 
policy, which she distrusts and detests, is to be carried out according 
to the ideas of an English Whig or Tory party. This is tho root of 
Irish discontent. . . . The English Oonservative party arojiupforted 
by a body of Irish Conservatives; the English Liberals,^by*tte 
Liberal section of the Irish representatives ; but tho Irish diembe|s 
do not really sympathise with the English parties to wKom they ate 
nominally attached. There is no community of feeling betweeti 
Ulster Orangemen and English country gentlemen, or between 
English dissenters and Irish Catholics ; the Irish members are now 
attached to the English parties whom they support, not so much by 
identity of political principles, as through the sympathy of common 
antipathies. Tho accession of a Liberal or Conservative Government 
does not moan that Ireland is to be governed in accordance with the 
views of Irish Liberals or Irish Consoryativea. Of this 'i^oth the 
English and Irish members of tho respective parties are folly awijre. 
Mmistrm may chatige^ hid Ireland^ is stUl governed in uccordance tvtth 
the pi*etaHlng idem of the English middle dosses} 

^*As to the people at large in-thfs country (England),^' said 
Burke, they moan you no ill whatever ; and they are too ignorant 
of the state of your affairs to be able to do you any good. Whatever 
opinion they have on your subject is very faint and indistinct ; and 
if there is anything like a formed notion, even that amounts to no 
more than a sort of humming that remains on their oars of the burden 
of the old song about Popery.” We mean thrtn no ill, but wi are 
ignorant of their affairs, dtid cling to our own prejudices. Thik is 
the real root of the mischief. Wo lose our beat chanoo of raising 
an educated middle-class in Ireland, which w^ld possess an inestim- 
able s6cial value, by refuring to give them tho only System of 
education that they will accept. We have lost our best chance 
of concilmtiug the peasantry, % insisting on ideas about the tenure 
of land which the peasantry have in fact never recognised. Until 
we have re-ahaped the whole system of Irish government, so as to 
leave room /or auMudependent and spontaneous growth of Irish 
drilieaticn along its own lines, Ireland will remain what she is no#, 
udflarat^ herself, and the tprment and devoir 4}f others. 

EnrroE. 

M IS70. Bf a FmibaitMit Cdt# : E. Poiisont)^. Hite. 




ON FIUJITS AND SEEDS. 


Ot^u eloquent counlryman, ^Mr. Duskin, coinmences his work on 
Flowers hy a somewhat severe criticism of his predecessors. He repro- 
duces a page from a valnahle but somewhat antiquated work, CurhV 
lic alleges lo be ‘^characteristic of botanical books 
and botanical science, not to say all .science,’’ and complains bitterly 
that it is a string ol' names and technical terms. No doubt that 
un_fortu)iat(i*page does contain a list of syiionymo.s, and long words, 
Dut in order to identify a plant you must have syrionymes and 
technical terms, just as to learn a language you must have a dic- 
tionary. To complain of this would be to resemble llio man who 
said that JfduiHon’s Dirihnmnj was dry and disjointed reading. But 
no one would at tempt to judge the litoruiurcof a country by reading 
a dictionary. So also we cannot estimate the interest of a science 
l)y readitiig technical descriptions. On tlie otlier hand, it i.s impos- 
sihle to give a saiisfacilory description of an animal or plant except 
in s^tWet technical language, fjct mo re])rod ace a description which 
JMfi*. Buskin has given of the Svvallftw, and wliich, indei'd, ht' says in 
his lecture on that bird is iho only true des(a‘iption that*ould be 
given. His lecture was dclitwc^l bofon' tin* University of Oxford, 
and is, I need liardly say, most iiitorestiiig. 

Now bow docs lie de.seribe a swallow. Von can, be say.^ “ only 
riglitly describe the bird by the re.semblaiices and images of what it 
seems t(» have changed from, then adding the fantastic and beautiful 
contrast cd‘ the unimaginable change. It is an owl that has been 
trained by the Graced. It is a bat that loves tlio morning light. It 
is the ai'rial reflection of a dolphin. It is*the tender domestication 
of a trout.” That is, no doubt, very poetical, but it uould be 
absolutely useless as a scientific description, and, I must confess, 
would never have suggested, to me at least, the idea of a swallow. 

But ihougli technical forms are very necessary in science, I shall 
endeavour, as fur as I can, to avoid them here. As, how- 
ever, it will be impossible for me to do so altogether, I will do iny 
best at the commencement to make tlicm as clear as possible, and I 
must therefore ask tlif^.se who have already looked into the subject, to 
pardon me if, for a few moments, I go into very elementary facts. In 
ordbr to understand the structure of the seed, wo must commence 
with the flower, to which the seed owes its origin. Now if you tako 
such a flower as, say a Geranium, you will find that it consists of the 
following parts : Firstly, there is a whorl of green leaves, known as the 
sepals, and togctlier forming the calyx ; secondly, a whorl of coloured 
leaves, or petals, generally forming the most conspicuous part of the 
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flower, and called the corolla ; thirdly, a whorl of organs more or 
less like pins, which are called stamens ; and in the beads, or anthers, 
of which the i>ollen is produced. These anthers are in reality, as 
Ooethe showed, modified leaves ; in the so-called double flowers, as, 
for instance, in our garden roses, they are developed inlo coloured 
leaves like those of the corolla, and monstrous flowers are not uiifrc- 
quently met with, in which the stamens are green loaves, nipro or 
less resembling the ordinary leaves of the plant. Lastly, in the cciitro 
of the flower is the pistil, wjiicli also is tlicorctically to be considered 
as constituted of one or niorti leaves, each of which ’is folded on 
itself, and called a carpel. Soinetimort there is only one carpel. 
Generally the carpels have so completely lost, tlie appearance of 
leaves, that this explanation of their true nature requires a consider- 
able amount of faitli. The base of the pistil Is the ovary, composed, 
as I have just mentioned, of one or more carj)els, in whitdi tho seeds 
arc developed. I need hardly say that manj' so-c*alled seeds arc 
really fruits ; that is to say, they are seeds witli more or less com- 
plex envelopes. 

Wc all know tbai seeds and fruits ditlbr grciitly in different 
species. Some arc large, some small ; soim' are sweet., soimj bitter ; 
some ar(//A)rigbtly coloured, some are gc^xl to (‘at, some ])oisonous, 
some splierical, some winged, some •co\ 1 .)red with bristk's, some with 
hairs, some arc smooth, soinevoiy stiokv. 

Wo may bo sure tliat there are good reasons for tlu'se differcincos. 
In the case of flowc‘rs much light has lieeii lhT^)^^•ll on tlieir various 
interesting peculiarities by tho rcsi^arches of Si>r(ng('l, Darwin, 

tiller, and other naturalists. As regards seeds also, besidc^s Giortnor’s 
great work, IlilJcbrund, Krause, Steinbrinck, Keruer, (jirant Allen, 
Wallace, Darwin, and ofhers, luive publisliod valiuible rcHoarches, 
especially with reference to the hairs and hooks witli which so many 
seeds arc provided, and the otluT me;;iis of dispersion tliey po.sscss. 
Aobbe also has contributed an important w'ork on seeds, principally 
from an agricultural point of view, but llie subject as a wholci oflers 
a most promising field for investigation. It is rather >vith a view 
of suggesting this branch of science to you, tlian of attempting to 
supply the Want myself, that I now propose to call your attention to it. 
In doing so I must, in the first place, express Riy acknowledgments 
to Mr. Baker, Mr. Carruthers, Mr. Ilcmsley, and especially to Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer and Sir Joseph Hooker, for .their kind and most 
valuable assistance. 

It 18 said that one of our best botanists once observed to another 
that he never could understand what was tho use of the teeth onHio 
capsules of mosses. Oh,'' replied his friend, I see no difficulty in 
that, because if it were not for tho teeth, how could vro distinguish 
the species P " 
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We may, liowevcr, no doubt, safely consider that tlie peculiarities 
of seeds have reference to the plant itself, and noi to the conveni- 
ence of botanists. 

In the first jdace, then, daring growth, seeds in many cases require 
protection. This is especially the case with those of au ’albuminous 
character. It is curious that so many of those which are luscious 
when ripe, as tlic l^cach, Strawberry, Cherry, jt\j)plc, &c., are 
stringy, Jlnd almost inedible, till ripe, ilorcover, in these cases, 
the ileshy portion is not the seed its(^lf, but only the envelope, 
so that evemif tlic sweet part is cati*n the seed itself remains un- 
injured. 

On the otlicr hand, sucli seeds us the TTuzel, Jleecli, Spanish Chest- 
nut, and iniiumorahle others, fire protected by a thick, impervious 
shell, which is csp('cially developed in many Ih-otcacere, the Brazil- 
nut, the so-called Monkey-pot, the Cocoa-nut, and utlier palms. 

In other eases tlio envelopes protect the seeds, not only by their 
thickness and toughness, but also by their bitter taste, as, for 
instance, in the Walnut. Tlic genus Mueuna, om^ of the Legumi- 
nosie, h rcmarkublo in liaviiig the pods covered with stinging hairs. 

/In many eases the calyx, which is closed when the flower is iu 
bud, opens wdieii the flowe^ expands, and then after the ptvtuls have 
fallen closes again until tho jjecds are ripe, when it opens for the 
second time. This is, for instance, the case with the common Herb 
llobort {Geranium roheriianum). In Afraetylis caneellaiUy a South 
European plant, allied to tlio thistles, the outer envelopes form an 
exquisite little cage. Another case, perhaps, is that of Xigclla^ the 
‘‘ Devil-In-a-biish,’* or, as it is sometimes more prettily called, 
“ Love-in-a-mist,’^ o£ old English gardens. 

Again, the proteeiioii of the seed is iir many eases attained by 
curious movements of tlie plant itself. In fact, plants move much 
more than is generally supposed. So far from being motionless, 
they may almost be said to be in perpetual movement, though the 
changes of position arc generally so slow that they do not attract 
attention. This is not, how’cver, always the case. Wc are all familiar 
with tlio Sensitive Plant, which droops its leaves when touched. 
Another species {Arerrhoa hiJimhi) has leaves like those of an Acacia, 
and all day the leaflets go slowdy up and down. JMstnodnan gyram^ 
a sort of pea living* in India, has trifoliate leaves, the lateral leaflets 
being ^mall and narrow ; and these leaflets, os was first observed by 
Lady Monson, are perpetually moving round and round, whence the 
specific name gyrans. In these two cases the object of the movement 
is quite unknown! to us. In Diona^a^ on the other hand, the leaves 
form a regular fly*trap. Directly an insect alights on them they 
shut up with a snap. 

In a great many cases leaves arc said to sleep; that is to say, at the 
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approach of night they change their position, and sometimes fold 
themselves up, Ijius presenting a smaller surface for radiation, and 
being in consequence less exposed to cold. Mr. Darwin has proved 
experimentally that ’loaves which were prevented from moving 
suffered more from cold than those which were allowed to assume their 
natural position. He has observed with reference to one plant, 
Marania uruniUmfcca^ the Arrowroot, a West Indian spc'cies allied to 
Canna, that if the plant has liad a sc^■cro shock it caiirfot get to 
sleep for the next two or three nights. 

The sleep of flowers is also probably a case of tlic.saine kind, 
though, as I have olsewliere attempted to show', it has now, I believe, 
special reference to the visits of insects ; those flowers wliich are 
fertilised by bees, butterflies, and other clay insects, sleej) by night, 
if at all ; while those which arc clepcmdent on moths rouse them- 
selves towards evening, as ulr(‘ady mention od, and sleep by day. 
These motions, indeed, have hut an indirect refercuice to our present 
suhjccyt. (.)u the other hand, in the Dandelion {Lcontodou)^ 
tlic flower-stalk is upviglit wliile the fhnver is expanded, a period 
W’hicli lasts for three or four days ; it then low^ers itself and lies 
close to the ground for about twelve clays, while the fruits are 
ripenings and tlien rises again when they arc mature. In thc^ 
Cyclamen the stalk curls itself up into, a beautiful spiral after the 
flowxT has faded. 

Thu flower of the little Linarlu of our W’alls (i/. vi/mhalaria) 
pushes out into tlie light and sunshine, but as soon as it is fertilised 
it turns round and endeavours to lind some hoh; or cranny in wdiich 
it may remain safedy ensconced until the seed is ripe. 

In some water plants the flower expands at .the surface, hut after 
it is faded retreats agaui to the bottom. This is thcj case, for 
instance, with the Water Lilies, some spc^cies of thci Potanriogeton, 
Trapa iiatam. In Valisncria, again, the fcmale^ffow’crs (Fig. I n) 
are borne on long stalks, which reach to the surface of the water, on 
which the flowers float. The male flowers (Fig. 1 h), on the coU' 
trary, have short, straight stalks, from which, when mature, the 
pollen (Fig. 1 c) detaches itself, rises to the surface, and, floating 
freely on it, is w’afted about, so that it comes in contact wdth the 
female flowers. After fertilisation, how'cvcr, the long stalk coils up 
spirally, and* thus carries the ovary dowm to tllb bottom, w^hcro the 
seeds can ripen in greater safety. 

The next points to which 1 will direct yeur attention arc the 
means of dispersion possessed by many seeds. Farmers liave found 
by experience that it is not desirable to grow the same crop in the 
same field year after year, because the soil becomes more or'ifess 
exhausted. In this respect, therefore, the powers of disper- 
sion possessed by many seeds are a groat advantage to the species. 
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Moreover, they are also advantageous in giving the seed a 
chance of germinating in new localities suitable, to the require- 
ments of the species. Thus a common European species, Xanihium 
spinomm, has rapidly spread over the whole of South Africa, the seeds 
being carried in the wool of sheep. From various considerations, 
however, it seems probable that in most cases the provision does not 
contemplate a dispersion for more than a short distance. 

There arc a great many cases in which plants possess powers of 
movement directed to the dissemination of the seed. Thus, in 
Qomtrxnn hy^grometricnm, a kind of fungus which grows under- 


* 



Fi;'. 1 . — Vaussebia SriKAUS. 

0, fcnia'o doM er ; niido tlowcr ; c, floating poUcn. 


ground, [the outer erivolopo, "which is hard, tough, and h'ygromctric, 
divides, when mature, into strips from the crown to the base ; these 
strips spread horizontally, raising tho plant above its former pora* 
ticai in the ground ; on rain or damp "weather supervening the strips 
rotum to their former position ; on the return of the drought this 
process is repeated, until the fipigus reaches the surfSfioe and spreads 
ottt there ; then the membrane of the conceptacle opens and ^its 
the spores in the /orm of dust. 
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I hare already referred to the case of the Common Dandelion. 
Here the flower-stalk stands more or less upright while the flower is 
expanded, a period which generally lasts for three or four days. It 
then lowers itself, and* lies more or less horizontally and concealed 
during the time the seeds are maturing, which in our summers 
occupies about twelve days. It then again rises, and, becoming 
almost erect, facilitates the dispersion of the seeds, or, speaking botani- 
caUy, the fruits, by the wind. Some plants, as wo shall soe, ftven sow 
their seeds in the ground, but these cases will be referred to later on. 

In other cases the plant throws its own seeds to some little distance. 
This is the case with the common Cardnmine himita^ a little plant, 
I do not like to call it a 
weed, six or eight inches 
high, which comes up of 
itself abundantly on any 
vacant spot in our kitchen- 
gardens or shrubberies, and 
which much resembles that 
represented in Fig. 17, but 
without the subterranean 
pods h. The seeds arc con- 
tained in a pod which con- 
sists of three parts, a central 
membrane, and two lateral 
walls. When the pod is ripe 
the walls are in a state of 
tension. The seeds are 
loosely attached to the cen- 
tral piece by short stalks. 

Now, when the proper mo- 
ment hoijs arrived, the outer 
walls are kept in place by 
a delicate membrane, only ' ‘f-yioi,A huha. 

. -I . » younif bud ; it>, ripo capeulf. 

just strong enough to resist 

the tension. The least touch, for instance a puff of wind blowing 
the plant against a neighbour, detaches tlie outer wall, which sud- 
denly rolls itself up, generally with such force as to fly from the 
plant, thus jerking the seeds to a distance of se^al feet. 

In the Common Violets, beside the coloured flowers, there arc 
others in which the eorolla is either absent or imperfectly developed. 
The stamens also are small, hpt contain pollen, though less than in 
the coloured flowers. In the autumn large numbers of these curious 
flowers are produced. When very young they look like'^tfa 
ordinary flower-bud (Figs. 2 and 3 a), the central part of tho flowcor 
being entirely covered by the sepals, and the whole having a trian- 
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gular form. When older (Figs. 2 and 3 b) they look at first sight 
like an ordinary seed capsule, so that the bud secnv^ to pass into the 
capsule without the flower-stage. The Pansy Violets do not possess 
these interesting flowers. In the Sweet Violet (F. odorata and 
V. hiria, Fig. 2) they may easily be found by searching among the 
leaves nestling close to the ground. It is often said, for instance 



Fiff. 3 .— Viola cavisk. 

a, bud j ft, bud more advanced ; c, cttpawle open, Bome of the seeds are already tltrown. 


by Vauchcr, that the plants actually force these capsules into the 
ground, and thus sow their own seeds. I have not, however, found 
this to bo the case, though as the stalk elongates, and the point of 
the capsule turns doTOwards, if the earth be loose atld uneven, it 
will no doubt sometimes so happen. When the seeds are fully ripe. 


the capsule opens by three valves and allows them to escape*# 





In the Dog Violet ( F. canina. Fig. 3) 
the case is very diflTerent. The capsules 
are less fleshy, and, though pendent when 
young, at maturity they erect themselves 
(Fig. 3 (?), stand up boldly above the rest 
of the plant, and open by the three equal 
valves (Fig. 4) resembling* an inverted 
tripod. Each valve contains a row of 
three, four, or five brown, smooth, pear- 
shaped seeds, slightly flattened* at the 
upper, wider end. Now the two walls of 


caoh valve, as they become drier, contract, and thus approach one 
another, thus tending to squeeze out the seeds. These resist some 
time, but at length the attachment of the aeed to its base gives 
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way, and it is^ejeeted several feet, this being no doubt much 
&^tated by its* form and smoothness. I have known even a 


gathered specimen throw a seed nearly 10 feet. 
Fig. 5 represents a capsule after the seeds have 
been ejected. 

Now we naturally ask ourselves what is the 
reason for this difference between the species of 
Violets ; why do V, odorata and V. hirta conceal 
their capsules among the moss and leaves on the 
ground, while F. canina and others raise theirs 
boldly above their heads, and throw the seeds to seek 
their fortune in the world ? If this arrangemiunt 
bo best for Viola canina^ why has not Viola odoraia 
also adopted it P Tho reason is, I believe, to bo 
found in the different mode of growth of these two 
species. Viola canina is a plant with an elongated 



Fiff. 5 .— Viola. CAwiitA; 

BKVD-’VHRSKL AKTHll 
KJEOTIKO TllK SKIBUB. 


stalk, and it is easy therefore for the capsule to raise itself above 


the grass and other low herbage among which violets grow. 



Hc»q Bobw (OstAyiuM BoysfttiAinm). 
a,had;.hfiaww; tiler Cm ptUUs littt ftUen; floirer with eeedf 

Mily ^ ^ me* wall tipt pMt; /• flower after throwlsg eeedk 

K afomia and F. iiria, m bare; in ordinary pailaaee, 
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no stalk, and the leaves are radical, t.c. rising from Ihe root. This is 
at least the case in appearance, for, botanically epeilking, they rise at 
the end of a short stalk. Now, under these circumstances, if the Sweet 
Violet attempted to shoot its seeds, the capsules not being sufficiently 
elevated, the seeds w^ould merely strike against some neighbouring 
leaf, and immediately fall to the ground. Hence, I think, we see 
that the arrangement of the cai}sulo in each species is that most 
suitable to the general habit of the plant. 

In the true Geraniums again, as for instance in the Herb Robert 
{Fig. Oj, after the flower has faded, the central axis gradually 
elongates (Fig. 0 c r/). The seeds, five in number, are situated 
at the base of the column, each being enclosed in a capsule, which 
terminates upwards in a rod-like portion, which at first forms part 



V’Higrmn. 

ritf. 7 . -OkHAVJUJJ OlSySKrTUM. 

n, just bofoic tluwinff ; /«, just after tlaowinj? seeil ; r, the capsule Bill 
attached to the rod ; d, the seed. 

of the central axis, but gradually detaches itself. When the seeds 
are ripe the ovary raises itself into an upright position (Fig. 6 e ) ; 
tho outer layers of the rod-liko termination of the seed-capsule come 
to be in a state of groat tension, and eventually detach the rod with 
a jerk, and thus throw' the seed some little distance. Fig. 6 /repre- 
sents the centnil r<^ after the seeds have been thrown. In some 
species, as for instance in Geranium dmectum, Fig. 7, the capsule- 
rod remains attached to tho central column and tho seed only is 
ejected. 

It will, how'evor, be remembered that the capsule is, os fdready 
observed, a leaf folded on itself, with the edges inwards^ and in fact 
in the Geranium the seed-chamber opens on its innar side. You 
will, therefore, naturally observe to me that when the carpel bursts 
outwards, the only effect would be that the seed would bo forced 
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against the outer wall of the carpel^ and that it would not be ejected, 
because' the opehing is not on the outer but on the inner side. 
Your remark is perfectly just, but the difficulty has been foreseen by 
our Geraniums, and is overcome by them in different ways. In some 
species, as for instance’ in Qemnium dmcchm, a short time before 
the dehiscence, tho seed-chamber places itself at right angles to the 
pillar (Fig. 7 a), Tho edges then separate, biit they are provided 
with a fringe of hairs, just strong enough to retain tho seed in its 
position, yet sufficiently clastic to allow it to escape when the carpels 
burst away, remaining attached, however, to the coniral i)illar by 
their upper ends (Fig. 7 c). 

In tho Common Herb Robert (Fig. 8), and some other species, the 
arrangement is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the first place the 
whole carpel springs away 
(Fig. 8 b and r). Tho seed- 
chamber (Fig. 8 c) detaches 
itself fihm the rod of tho 
carpel (Fig. 8 b), and when 
the seed is flung away remains 
attached to it. Under these 
circumstances it is unnecessary 
for tho chamber to raise itself 
from the central pillar, to 
which accordingly it remains 
close until the moment of dis- 
ruption (Fig. C e). The seed- 
chamber is moreover held in 
place by a short tongue which 
projects a little way over* its 
base ; while, on the other hand, 
the lower end of tho rod passes for a short distance between 
tho seed-capsulc and tho central pillar. Tho seed- capsule has also 
near its apex a curious tuft of silky hair (Fig, 8 c), tho use of which 
I will not hero stop to discuss. As tho result of all this complex 
mechanism tho seeds when ripe are flung to a distance which is 
surprising when we consider how small the spring is. In thoir 
natural habitat it is almost impossible to find tho seeds when once 
thrown. I tlierefore brought some into the hou^ and placed thorn 
on my billiard-table. They were thrown from one end completely 
over the other, in some cases more than twenty ffeet. 

Some species of Vetch, again, and the common Broom, throw their 
seeds, owing to the elasticity of the pods, which, when ripe, o^n 
suddenly with a jerk. Each valve of the pod contains a layer ^St 
woody cells, which, however, do not pass straight up the pod, but 
are nimre or less indinod to its axis (Fig. 9). Consequently, when 
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the pod burets it does not, as in tbe case of Cardamine, roll up l&s 
a watch-spring, but twists itself more or less like a'oorkscrew. 

I have mentioned these species because they* are some of our 
commonest wild flowers, so that during the summer and autumn we 
may, in almost any walk, observe for ourselves this innocent artil- 
lery. There are, however, many other more or lem similar cases. 
Thus the Squirting Cucumber {Motnordica ehterium), a common 
plant in the south of Europe, and one grown in some places for 
medicinal purposes, efiects the same object by a totally different 
mechanism. *Tho fruit is a small cuedmber (Fig. 10), and whmi 
ripe it becomes so gorged with fluid that it is in a state of great 
tension. In this condition a very slight touch is sufEcient to detach it 
from tho stalk, when the pressure of the walls ejects the contents, 
throwing the seed some distance. In this case of course the contents 


Fifl*. II.— VnnA Bkpjum. Fig. JO.— This Squxbtino CvrtMBBB 

The line a 6 shows the direction of tho YToody fibres. 1. (Momordioa elaterium). 

are ejected at the end by which the cucumber is attached to the stalk. 
If any one touches o'no of these ripe fruits, they are often thrown 
with such force as to strike him in tho face. In this the action is 
said to be due to endosmosis. 

In Cyclanthera, a plant allied to the Cucumber, the fruit is un- 
symmetrical, one side being round and hairy, the other nearly flat 
and smooth. The^ue apex of the fruit, which bears jh^Temains of 
the flower, is also somewhat eccentric, and, when the Seeds are ripe, 
if it is touched even lightly, the fruit explodes and the seeds are 
thrown to some distance. •Ihe mechanism by whidi this is effected 
has h^ described by Hildebrand. The interior of the fruit is 
occupied by loose cellular structure. The oential column, or jdacenta, 
to which the seeds are attached, lies loosely in this tissue. Through 
the solution of its earlier attachments, when the fruit is ripe, the 
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^luiim a^ereis only at tlie apical end^ under the withered retnains of 
the flaweTf aiid*at the swollen side. When the fruit bursts the 
ploc^ta unroUs^mnd thus hurls the seeds to some distanoe, being 
eTen itsdf sometiiaes also torn away from its attachment. 

Other cases of projected seeds are afforded by Jlwm, one of tbe 
JEupharbuB^ Collomia^ Oxalis^ some species allied to Acanthus^ and by 
Arceuthobium, a plant allied to the Mistletoe, and parasitic on Junipers, 
which ejects its seeds to a distance of several feet, throwing them thus 
from one tree to another. * 

Even those species whiolAdo not eject their seeds often have them 
so placed with reference to the capsule that they only leave it if 
swung or jericed by a high wind. In the case of trees, even seeds 
with no special adaptation for dispersion must % this mannm* be 


often carried to no little distance ; and to a certain, 

though loss extent, this must hold good even with 

herbaceous plants. It throws light on the, at first 

sight, curious fact that in so many plants with 

small, hhavy seeds, the capsules open not at the 

bottom, as one might perhaps have been disposed to 

expect, but at the top. A good illustration is jjB 

afforded by the well-known case of the Common 

Poppy (Fig. 11), in which the upper pqjrt of the M 

capsule presents a scries of little door; (*Fig. 11 ^), H 

through which, when the plant is swung by the n 

wind, the seeds oomo out one by one. The little 

doors are protected fiom rain by overhanging eaves, wl 

and are even said to shut of themselves in wet 

weather. The genus Campanula is also interesting 

from this point of view, because some species have 

the capsules pendent, somc^upright, and those which 

are upright open at the top, while those which are Fig. of 

pendent do so at the base. 

In other eases the dispersion is mainly 'the work of the seed itself. 
In some of the lower plants, as, for instance, in many seaweeds, and 
in smne allied fresh-water plants, such as Vaucheria, the spores* ai% 
oovered by vibratile cilia, and actually swim about in the water, Uko 
in&iBoria, till they hate found a suitable spot on which to grow. 
Jifay, so moch do the spores of some seaweeds resemble animalB, that 
they are provided with a red *'eye>8pot” as it has^een called, which, 
At any rate, seems so far to deserve the name that it appears to he 
sensitive to b'ght. This mode of progreasion'l^however, only suit- 
nhle to water .plants. One group of mnall, low>organized plants, 
Marehtmiia, develop among the sporeB a number of with miraUy 

(t) I seed lurdljr tAaerre fitat, 'botsslMUy, fluM sire not tno Modi, Imt rotfaer motha 
iMdS. 
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thickened walls, which, by their contractility, arc supposed to dis- 
seminate the spores. In the common Horse Tails {Eqimetim)^ again, 
the spores are provided with curious filaments, terminating in expan 
sions, and known as elaters.*' They move with great vigour, and 
probably servo the same purpose. 

In much more numerous cases, seeds are carried by the wind. 4 
For this of course it is desirable that they should be light. Some- 
times this object is attained by the character of the tissues themselves, 
sometinfes by the presence of empty spaces. Thus, in Valeriandla 
auricula^ the fruit contains three cells, dfch of which would naturally 
be expected to contain a seed. One seed only, however, is developed, 
bjit, as may be seen from the figure given in Mr. lientham’s 
excellent llandhoQh of the British Flora^ the two cells which con- 
tain no seed actually become larger than the one w^hieh alone 
might, at first sight, seem to bo normally developed. Wo may 
be sure from this that they must be of some use, and, from their 
lightness, they probably enable the wind to carry the seed to a 
greater distance than would otherwise be the case. 

In other instances the plants themselves, or parts of them, are 
rolled along the ground by the wind. An example of this is 
afl'orded, for instance, by a kind of grass {Spinifex squarrosm), in which 
the mass of inflorescence, forming a largo round head, is thus driven 
for miles over the dry sands of Australia until it comes to a damp 
place, when it expands and soon strikes root. 

So, again, the Anasfatica hieroehuntiaij or ** Rose of Jericho,’^ a 
small annual with rounded pods, which frequents sandy places in 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, when dry, curls itself up into a ball or 
round cushion, and is thus driven about by the >vind until it finds a 
damp place, when it uncurls, the pods open, and sow the seeds. 

These cases, however, in which seeds arc rolled by the wind along 
the ground are comparatively rare. There arc many more in which 
seeds are w'afted through the air. If you examine the fruit of a 
Sycamore you will find that it is provided with a wing-like expan- 
sion, in consequence of which, if there is any wind when it falls, it 
is, though rather heavy, blown to some distance from the parent tree. 
Several cases arc shown in Fig. 12 ; for instance, the Maple a, 
Sycamore J, Hornbeam d, Elm e, Birch Pine Fir A, and Ash t, 
while in the Lime, c, the whole bunch of fruits drops together, and 
the “ bract,’* as ft is called, or leaf of the flower-stalk, serves the 
same purpose. 

In a great many other plants the same result is obtained by flattened 
and expanded edges. A beautiful example is aflbrded by the genus 
Thyaanocarpus^ a North American crucifer ; Th. laciniatua has a dis- 
tinctly winged pod ; in T. curripes the wings are considerably larger ; 
lastly, in T. elegans and T. radians the pods are still further de- 
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Teloped in tlie ^same diroctlon, T. radiam having th« 'ving Tery 
broa 4 while in^T. ehgam it has become thinner and diizinw 
in places, until at length it shows a scries of perforatmns. 
Among our common .wild plants we find winged f^its in the 
Dock {Bumex) and in the Common Parsnip (Padiiiaca). But 
though in these cases the object to bo obtained — namely, the die* 
persion of the seed — is effected in a similar manner, there are 


a 



differences which might not at first bo suspectedv Thus in some 
cases, 08, for instance, the Pine, it is the seed itself which is winged ; 
in Thlanpi arveme it is the pod ; in Entada, a legltminous plant, the 
pod breaks up into segments, each of which is winged ; in NissoUa 
the extrteity of the pod is expanded into a flattened wing ; lastly, ^ 
in the Lime, as already mentioned, the flruits drop off in a bunch, ' 
and the leaf at the base of the common flower-stallc, or “bract,” 
as it is called, forms the wing. 

TOXn XXIX. N.8. 
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In Gomnitt retimria of Kodrignez the same obj^t is effected in 
another manner; the cellular tissae of the fruit crumbles and 
breaks away, leaving only the vascular tissue, wSich thus forms a 
net enclosing the seed. 

Another mode, which is frequ^tly adopted, is the development of 
long hairs. Sometimes, as in Clematis, Anemone, Dryas, these hairs 
take the form of a long feathery awn. In others the hairs form a 
tuft or crown, which botanists term a pappus. Of this the Dande- 
lion and John Gio-to-bod-at-noou, so called from its habit of shutting 



Fig. 13. 

willow horb (Epilobiam) ; ft, two fomM of need of Thrlnda birta ; e, Tkmaiix; 
dt willow (Siuiz} ; cotton gnun (Brit^horum) ; /, boUnuh (Typba). 


its flowers about mid-day, are well-known examples. Tufts of hairs, 
which are them^lves sometimes feathered, are developed in a great 
many Composites, though some, as, for instance, the Daii^ .and 
Lapsana, are without them; in some very interesting specie^ of 
which the common Thrinda hirta of our lawns and meadows is one, 
there are two kinds of fruits, as shown in Fig. 13 b, (me with a 
pappus and one without. The former are adapted to seek f‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,” while the latter stay and perpetuate the 
race at home. 
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A more or lead similar pappus iaioand among various EngHsli 
plants— in tlie Ep^obium (Fig. 13 a), Thrincia (Fig. 13 b), Tamsrix 
(Fig. 13 c), Willow (Fig. 13 Cotton Crass (Fig. 13 e), and BuUrusb 
(Fig. 13 f ) ; while in exotic spocies there are many other cases— as, for 
instance, the beautiful Oleander. As in the wings, so also in that of 
^ the pappus, it is by no means always the same part of the plant which 
develops into the crown of hairs. Thus in the Yalerians and Oom^ 
posites it is the calyx ; in tlio Bullrush the perianth ; in Epilobium 
the crown of the seed ; in the Cotton Grass it is supposed to repre- 
sent the perianth; while in some, as, for instance, in the Cotton 
plant, the whole outer surface of the seed is clothed with long hairs. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, the hairs are very much reduced fn 
number, as, for instance, in some species of JEschpnmtJius, where 
there are only three, one on one side and two on the other. In this 
case, moreover, the hairs are very flexible, and wrap round the wool 
of any animal with which they may come in contact, so that they 
form a double means of dispersion. 

In other cases seeds are wafted by water. Of this the Cocoa-nut 
is one of the most striking examples. The seeds retain their vitality 
for a considerable time, and the loose texture of the husk protects them 
and makes them float. Every one knows that the Cocoa-nut is one 
of the first plants to make its appearance fin coral islands, and it is, 
I believe, the only palm which is comiflon to both hemispheres. 

The seeds of the Common Duckweeds (Lemna) sinlc to the bottom 
of the water in autumn, and remain there throughout the winter ; 
but in the spring they rise up to the surface again and begin to grow. 
In a very large number of cases the diflusion of seeds is effected 
by animals. To this class belong the fruits and berries. In 
them an outer fleshy portion becomes pulpy, and generally sweet, 
enclosing the seeds. It is remarkable that such fruits, in order, 
doubtless, to attract animals, are, like flowers, brightly colored— 
as, for instance, the Cherry, Currant, Apple, Peach, Pliun, Strawberry, 
Baspberry, and many others. This color, moreover, is not present 
in the unripe fruit, but is rapidly developed at maturity. In such 
cases the actual seed is generally protected by a dense, sometimes 
almost stony, covering, so that it escapes digestion, while its germi- 
nation is perhaps hastened by the heat of the animaFs body. It may 
be said that the skin of apple and pear pips is cQipparatively soft ; 
but then they are embedded in a stringy core, which is seldom eaten. 

These colored fruits form a considerable part of the food of 
monkeys in the tropical regions of the earth;* and we can, I think, 
hardly doubt that ^ these animals are guided by the colors, just as 
we are, in selecting the ripe fruit. This has a curious bearing on 
an intei^sting question as to the power of distinguishing 
possessed by our ancestors in bygone times. Magnus and Geiger, 

o q9 
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relying on the well-known fact that the ancient lai^guages are poor 
in words for color, and that in the oldest books — as, for instance, in 
the Vedas, the ^ISendavesta, the Old Testament, and the writings of 
Homer and Ilosiod — though, of course, the heavens are referred to 
over and over again, its blue color is never dwelt on ; have argued 
that the ancients were very deficient in the power of distinguishing 
colors, and especially blue. In our own country Mr. Gladstone 

has lent the weight of 
his great authority to 
the same conclusion. 
^ For my part I cannot 
accoplthisview. There 
arc, it seems to me, 
very strong reasons 
against it, into which I 
cannot, of course, now 
enter ; and though I 
should rely mainly on 
other considerations, 
the colors of fruits are 
not, I think, without 
significance. If mon- 
keys and apes could 
distinguish them, 
surely wc may infer 
that even the most 





savage of men could 
do so too. Zeuxis would 
never have deceived 
the birds if ho had not 
had a fair perception 
of color. 

In these instances of 
colored fruits, the fleshy 
edible part more or 
less surrounds the true 
seeds; in others the 


- actual seeds themselves 

become edible. In the former the edible part serves as a temptation 
to animals ; in the latter it is stored up for the use of the plant itself. 
When, therefore, the seeds themselves are edible they are generally 
protected by more or less hard or bitter envelopes, for instance the 
Horse Chestnut, Beech, Spanish Chestnut, Walnut, &c. That these 


seeds are used as food by squirrels and other animals is, however, 
by no means necessarily an evil to the plant, for the reGult is that 
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they are often carried some distance and then dropped, or stored up 
and forgotten, se that in this way they get carri^ away from, the 
parent tree. 

In another class of ihstances animals, unconsciously or unwillingly, 
serve in the dispersion of seeds. These cases may bo divided into 
two classes, those in which the fruits are provided with hooks. 



Fiff. 15. 

a, llarpQgophyton procumbciui (natural £o) ; 5, Mortynia proboacidea (natural size). 

and those in which they are sticky. To the first class belong, 
among our common English plants, the Burdoiek {Lappa, Fig. 14 a), 
Agrimony {Agrimonia, Fig. 14 b) ; the Bur Parsley {Caucalis, Fig, 
14 <j); Enchanter’s nightshade {Oircma, Fig. 14</); Goose Grass 
or Cleavers {Galium, Fig. 14 e) and some of the Forgot-me-ltetB 
Fig. 14/). The hoob, moreover, are so arranged as' to 
promote the removal of the fruits. In all these species the bSaoks, 
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though beautifully formed, are small; but in some foreign species 
they become truly formidable. Two of the most rpmarkable are re- 
presented above, — Martynia prohonddea (Fig. 15 6) Bind Harpagophyton 
prdcumlens (Fig. 15 a), Martynia is a plant of Louisiana, and if its 
fruits onco get hold of an animal it is moat difficult to remove them. 
Harpagophytum is a South African genus. The fruits are most 
formidable, and are said sometimes even to kill lions. They roll 
about o’V^jr the dry plains, and if they attach themselves to the skin, 
the wretched animal tries to tear them out, and sometimes getting 
them into its mouth perishes miserably. 

The cases in which the diffusion of fruits and seeds is affected by their 
being sticky are less numerous, and we have no well marked instance 
among our native plants. The common Plumbago of South Europe 
is a case which many of you no doubt have observed. Other genera 
with the same mode of dispersion are Fittonpormn^ PMnia^ Boerhavia 
Sirgesbeckia, Grindeliat Drymaria, &c. There are comparatively few 
cases in which the same plant uses more than one of these modes of 
promoting the dispersion of its seeds, still there are some such 
instances. Thus in the Common Burdock the seeds have a pappus, 
while the whole flower head is provided with hooks which readily 
attach themselves to any passing animal. Asterothrix^ as Hilde- 
brand has pointed out, has, three provisions for dispersion ; it has a 
hollow appendage, a pappus, and a rough surface. 

But perhaps it will be said that I have picked out special cases ; 
that others could have been selected, which would not bear out, or 
perhaps would even negative, the inferences which have been indi- 
cated ; that 1 have put the cart before the horse ; that the Ash fruit 
lias not a wing in order that it may be carried by the wind, or the 
Burdock hooks that the heads may be trai\sportcd by animals, but that 
happening to have wings and hooks these seeds are thus transported, 
Now doubtless there are many points connected with seeds which 
oi’o still unexplained; in fact it is because this is so that I was 
anxious to direct attention to the subject. Still I believe the general 
explanations which have been 'given by botanists will stand any test. 

Let ns take for instance seeds formed on the same type as 
that of the Ash — heavy fruits, with a long wing, known to 
botanists as a Samara. Now such a fruit would be of little use 
to low herbs, wjMch, however, are so numerous. If "the wing was 
accidental, if it were not developed to serve as a means of dis- 
persion, it would be as likely to occur on low plants and* shrubs 
as on, trees. Let us then consider on what kind of plants these 
fnuts are found. They occur on the Ash, Maple, Sycamore, Horn- 
beam, Fines, Firs and Elm ; while the Lime, as we have seen, has also 
a leaf attached to the fruits, which answers the same purposes. Seeds 
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of this ohoraoter, therefore occur on a large proportion of onr forest 
trees, and on them alone. But more than this : I have token one or 
two of the most accessible works in which seeds ore figured, for 
instance^ Gsertner’s De I^uctihus et Seminibm, Le Maout and Docoisne 
(Hooker’s translation) Deseriptm and Analytical Botany, and Baillon's 
HUtoire de» Planks. I find thirty genera, belonging to twenty-one 
different natural orders, figured as having seeds or fruits of this form. 
They are all trees or climbing shrubs, not one being a low h^rb. 

Let us take another case, that of the plants in which the dispersion 
of the seeds is effected by means of hooks. Now, if the presence of 
these hooks were, so to say, accidental, and the dispersion merely a 
result, we should naturally expect to find some species with hooks in 
all classes of plants. They would occur, for instance, among trees and 
on water-plants. On the other hand, if they are developed that they 
might adhere to the skin of quadrupeds, then, having reference to 
the habits and size of our British mammals, it would be no advantage 
for a tree or for a water-plant to bear hooked seeds. Now, what are 
the facts ? There are about thirty English species in which the 
dispersion of the seeds is effected by means of hooks, but not one of 
these is aquatic, nor is one of them more than four feet high. Nay, 
1 might carry the thing further. We have a number of minute 
plants, which lie below the level at whiclf seeds would be likely to 
be entangled in fur. Now none of these, again, have hooked seeds or 
fruits. It would also seem, os Hildebrand has suggested, that in 
point of time, also, the appearance of the families of plants in which 
the fruits or seeds are provided with hooks coincided with that of the 
land mammalia. 

Again let us look at it from another point of view. Let us take our 
common forest trees, shrubs, and tall climbing plknts ; not, of course, 
a natural or botanical group, for they belong to a number of different 
orders, but a group characterised by attaining to a height of say over 
eight feet. We will in some cases only count genera ; that is to say, 
we will count all the willows, fiHr.instaace, as one. These trees and 
shrubs are plants with which you are all familiar, and are about 
thirty-three in number. Now, of these thirty-three no less than 
eighteen have edible fruits or seeds, such as the Plum, Apple, 
Arbutus, Holly, Hazel, Beech, and Bose. Three have seeds which 
are provided with feathery hairs ; and all the restj^amely, the lame. 
Maple, Ash, Sycamore, Elm, Hop, Bir^, Hornbeam, Pine, and Fir 
are provided with a wing. Moreover, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing tables the lower trees and shrubs, such as '^he Gomel, Guelder 
Bose, Bose, Thom, Privet, Elder, Yew, aud Holly have generally 
edible berries, much eaten by birds. The winged seeds or fnj|ts 
Characterise t^ great forest trees. 
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Ti:ees, Shrubs, axu Climbing Sheubs Native or Naturalised in 

Britain. 

Seed or Frfiit. 



Edible. 

llairy. 

Winfred. 

Uooked. 

Clematis vitalba 


X 



BerheHe vulgarie 





Limo {Tilia Europcea) . . . 



X 


Maple {Acer) 



X 


Spindle Tree {Euonymue) . . 

X 




Buckthorn {Itharnmis) . . , 

X 




Sloe {Prumta) 

X 




Bose {Poaa) ....... 

X 




Apple {Pyrtia) 

X 




Hawthorn {(JraUtgua) . . . 

X 




Medlar {MeapihiB) .... 

X 




Ivy {Utdera) 

X 




Cornel {Cornua) 

X 




Elder {Samhucua) .... 

X 




Guelder Bose ( Vilmrnum). . 

X 




Honeysuckle {Lonicera) . . 





Arhutua .... 

X 




Holly (7/cx) 

X 




Ash {Fraxinua) ..... 



X 


Privet {Liguatrum) .... 

X 




Elm {XJlmua) 



X 


Hop {Ilumulua) ...... 



X 


Alder {Alnua ) . . . . « , ^ 





Birch {Iktula) \ 


1 

X 


Hornbeam {Carpinaa) . . . 


1 

X 


Nut {Corylua) 

X 




Boech {Fagua) 

X 




Oak ( Quercua) 

X 




Willow {Snlix) 


X 



Poplar {Popuhia) 


X 



Pine {Pin iia) . • . . , . . 



X 


Fir { A biea) 


f 

X 


Yew {Taxua) 

X 





Or let US take one natural order. That of the Roses is particularly 
interesting. In the genus Geum the fruit is provided with hooks ; in 
Drya^ it terminates in a long feathered awn, like that of Clematis. 
On the other hand, several genera have edible fruits; but it is 
curious that the part of a plant which becomes fleshy, and thua 
tempting to animals, differs considerably in the different genera. 
In the Blackberry for instance, and in the Raspberry, the corpele 
constitute the editJle portioif. "When we eat a Raspberry we strip 
them off and leave the receptacle behind ; while in the Strawberry 
the receptacle constitutes the edible portion ; the carpels are small, 
hard, and closely surround the seeds. In these genera the sepals 
dre situated below the fruit. In the Rose, on the contrary, it is the 
pedimele that is swollen and inverted, so as to form a hollow cup, in 
the interior of which the carpels are situated. Here you will 
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remember that ,the sepals are situated above, not below, the fruit. 
Again, in the Pear and Apple, it is the ovary which oonstitates 
the edible part of the fruit, and in which the pips are embedded. 
At first sight, the fruit of the Mulberry — ^which, however, belongs 
to a different family — closely resembles that of the Blackberry. 
In the Mulberry, however, it is the sepals which become fleshy and 
sweet. 

The next point is that seeds should bo in a spot suitabl(^for their 
growth. In most cases, the seed lies on the ground, into which it 
then pushes its little rootlet. In plants, however, which Uvo on 
trees, the case is not so simple, and wo meet some curious con- 
trivances. Thus, the Mistletoe, as we all know, is parasitic on trees. 



rig. IG.— ilYZODENDuo.s. (Afltji llookcr ) 


The fruits are eaten by birds, and the droppings often therefore fall 
on the boughs ; but if the seed was like that of most other plants 
it would soon fall to tbe ground, and consequently perish. Almost 
alone among English plants it is extremely sticky, and thus adheres 
to the bark. • 

I have already alluded to an allied genus, Arceuth^um, parasitic on 
Jxmipers, which throws its seeds to a distance of several feet. 


These also are very viscid, or, to speak mofS correctly, are em- 
bedded in a very viscid mucilage, so that if they come in contacj^ 
with the bark of a neighbouring tree they, stick to it. ^ 

Another very interesting genus, again of the same family,'^ 
My*oAetidr<m (Mg. 16 ), a Fuegian q>ecies, described by Sir Joseph 
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Hooker, and parasitic on the Beech. Here the seed is not sticky, 
but is provided with four flattened flexible appendages. These catch 
the wind, and thus carry the seed from one tree \o another. As 
soon, however, as they touch any little bough the arms twist round 
it and there anchor the seed. 

In many epiphytes the seeds are extremely numerous and minute. 
Their great numbers increase the chance that the wind may waft 
some of them to the trees on which they grow ; and as they are then 
fully supplied with nourishment they do not require to carry any 



I’iff. 17.— Caudajiinb Chkkopoihfoua. 
o a, oi-dlnary pods ; subterranean podd. 


store with them. Moreover their minute size is an advantage, as 
they are carried into any little chink or cranny in the bark ; while 
a larger or heavier seed, even if home against a suitable tree, would 
be more likely tolSrop off. In the genus Ifetmiannia, the small seed 
is produced at each end into a long filament which must materially 
increase its chance of adhering to a suitable tree. 

Hven among terrestrial species there are not a few cases in which 
|fiants are not contented simply to leave their seeds on the surface of 
the soil, bat actually sow them in the ground. 

Thus in TrifoUum subterraneum, one of our rarer English Clovers, 
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only a few of^thcjSorets become perfect flowers^ the others fbm n rigid 
pointed head which at first is turned upwards, and as their ends are 
close together, constitute a sort of spike. At first, I say, the fiower* 
heads point upwards like those of other Glovers, but as soon as the 
florets are fertilised, the flower-stalks bend over and grow downwards, 
forcing the flower-head into the ground, an operation much facilitated 
by the peculiar construction and arrangement of the imperfect florets. 
The florets are, as Darwin has shown, no mere passive instruments. 
So soon as the flower-head is in the ground thej'^ begin, commencing 



Fig. 18.— ViQiA Amvhioabpa. 
a a, ordinary pods 2 b b, iubterronean pods. 


from the outside, to bend tbemselTes towards the peduncle, the result 
of which of course is to drag the flower-head further and further 
into the ground. In most Olorers each floret produces a little pod. 
ThiswoiJd in the present species be useless, or even injurious ; many 
young plants growing in one place would jostle and starve one 
another. Hence we see another obvious adviihitage in the fact that 
only a few florets perfect their seeds. 

I have already alluded to our Cardamines, the pods of which ogpeh 
elastieally and throw their seeds some distance. A Brazilian spetSei 
C. t^enopodi/oKa, Fig. 17, besides the usual long pods. Fig. 17 a < 1 , 
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produces also short pointed ones, Fig. 17 6 5, whic]^ it Jburies in the 
ground. 

Arachis hypogma is the ground-nut of the West Indies. The 
flower is yellow and resembles that of a pea, but has a elongated 
calyx, at the base of wdiich, close to the stem, is the ovary. After 
the flower has faded the young pod, which is oval, pointed, and very 
minute, is carried forward by the growth of the stalk, which 
becomes^ two or three inches long and curves downwards so as 
generally to force the pod into the ground. If it fails in this, the 



Fig. lO.—LvTiiA'Rus AlirmcARi'oB. (After Sowerby.) 
a, ordinary pods ; subterranean pods. 


pod does not develop, but soon perishes ; on the other hand, as soon 
as it is underground the pod begins to grow and develops two large 
seeds. 

In Vicia amphicarpay Fig. 18, a South European species of Vetch, 
there are two kinds of pods. One of the ordinary form and habit («), 
the other (4), oval, pale, containing only two seeds bom op under- 
ground stems, and produced by flowers which have no corolla. 

Again, a species of the allied genus LathyruSy Fig. 19, L. amphi^ 
carpoa, affords us another case of the same phenomenon. 

Other species possessing the same faculty of burying their seeds 
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are Okenia hypogm^ several species of Commelyna^ and of Amphicar^ 
pmay Voandzeia anUerranea, Scrophukria arguta, &c. ; and it is very 
remarkable that Chese species are by no means nearly related, but 
belong to distinct families, namely the Cruci/em^ Legummoa(a^ Cam* 
melynacccB^ ViolacecB, and Scrophnlunaceco. 

Moreover, it is interesting that in L, amphicarpoa^ as in Vida 
amphicarpa and Cardaminc chenopodifolium^ the subterranean pods 
differ from the usual and aerial form in being shorter and^contain- 
ing fewer seeds. The reason of this is, I think, obvious. In the 
ordinary pods the number of seeds of course increases the chance 
that some will find a suitable place. On the other hand the sub- 
terranean ones are carefully sown, as it were, by the plant itself. 
Several seeds together would only jostle one another, and ^ 

it is therefore better that one or two only should be pro- 1 

duccd. K 

In the UrodinmSf or Crane’s Bills, the fruit is a capsule H 

which opens elastically, in some species throwing the M 

seeds to* some little distance. Tlic seeds themselves are * 

more or less spindle-shaped, hairy, and produced into a ® 

twisted hairy awn as shown in Fig. 20, represent- 
ing a seed of ii*. glaucophyllmn. The number of 
spiral turns in the awn depends upon the amount of H 
moisture ; and the seed may thus be .made into a very ^ 

delicate hygrometer, for if it be fixed in an upright posi- ^ 

tion, the awn twists or untwists according to the degree m 
of moisture, and its extremity thus may be so arranged 7 . 
as to move up and down like a needle on a register. 

It is also affected by heat. Now if the awn w'cre fixed 
instead of the seed, it is obvious that during thn process ' 
of untwisting, the seed itself would bo pressed dowm- ^|j| 

wards, and as M. Roux has shown, this mechanism thus 2 o.-EBn. 
serves actually to bury the seed. Ilis observations were 
made on an allied species, Erodium ciconium, W'hicli ho 
chose on account of its size. He found that if a seed of this plant is 
laid on the ground, it remains quiet as long as it is dry; but as soon 
as it is moistened — Le, as soon as the barth becomes in a condition 
to permit growth — the outer side of the awn contracts, and the hairs 
surrounding. the seed commence to move outwards, the result of which 
is gradually to raise the seed into an upright position with its point 
on the soil. The awn then commences to unroll, and consequently 
to elongate itself upwards, and it is obvious ttlat as it is covered with 
reversed hairs, it wdll probably press against some blade of grass or 
other obstacle, which will prevent its moving up, and will therefore 
tend to drive the seed into the ground. If, then the air bocotfl[|i 
dryer, the awn will again roll up, in which action M. Rouat thaught 
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it -would tend to draw up tlie seed, but from tbe position of tbo hairs 
the feathery awn can easily slip downwards, and would therefore not 
affect the seed. When moistened once more, it would again force the 
seed farther downwards, and so on until the proper depth was obtained. 
A species of Anemone (A. montana) again has essentially the same 
arrangement, though belonging to a widely separated order. 



Pig. 21.— Seed of Btipa Pknitata. (Natural aizo ) 


A still more remarkable instance is afforded, by a beautiful South 
European grass, Btijia pennata (Fig. 21), the structure of which has 
been described by Vaucher, and more recmitly, as well as more com- 
pletely, by Frank Darwin. Tbe actual seed is small, with a dtarp 
point, and stiff, short hidrs pointing backwards. Ihe posterior end 
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of the seed is produced into a fine twisted corkscrew4ilco rod| which 
is followed by a ^lain cylindrical portion^ attached at an angle to the 
corkscrew, and ending in a long and beautiful feather, whole 
being more than a foot, in length. The long feather, no doubt, fscili*- 
tates the dispersion of the seeds by wind ; eventually, however, they 
sink to the ground, which they tend to reach, the seed being the 
heaviest portion, point downwards. So the seed remains as long as 
it is dry, but if a shower comes on, or when the dew |alls, the 
spiral unwinds, and if, as is most probable, the surrounding herbage 
or any other obstacle prevents the feathers from rising, the seed 
itself is forced down and so driven by degrees into the ground. 

I have already mentioned several cases in which plants produce 
two kinds of seeds, or at least of pods, the one being adapted to 
burying itself in the ground. Ileterocarpism, if I may term it so, or 
the power of producing two kinds of reproductive bodies, is not con- 


fined to these species. There is, for instance, 
a North African species of Corydalis {C. 
hderocarpa of Durieu) which produces two 
kinds of seed (Fig, 22), one somewhat flat- 
tened, short and broad, with rounded 
angles; the other elongated, hooked, and 
shaped like a shepherd’s crook with- a 
thickened staff. In this case the hook in 
tho latter form perhaps serves for disper- 


yig, 22 .— Bkri>b uv* CouYDALis 

UrTKBOCjLAPA. 


Our common Thrincia hirta (Fig, 13 &) 
also possesses, besides tho fruits with the h 

well-known feathery crown, others which 22 .- 8 kki>b couydalw 

- Hrtkbocaapa. 

are destitute of such a piovision. and vhilth ' 
probably tborefore are intended to take root at home. 

Mr. Drummond, in the volpnc of Sookci^s Journal of Botany for 
1842, has described a species of Aliamacew 'which has two sorts of seed- 
vessels ; the one produced from large floating flowers, the other at 
the end of short submerged stalks. He does not, however, describe 


either the seeds or seed-vessels in detail. 


Before concluding I will say a few words as to tho very curious 
forms presented by certain seeds and fruits. The pods of Lotus, for 
instance, quaintly resemble a bird’s foot, even to the toes ; whence 
the specifle name of one species, omithopodioifles v'those of Hippo- 
orepis rmnind one of a horseshoe ; those of Trapa hicomis have an 
absurd resemblance to the skeleton of a hull’s head. These like- 


nesses appear to be accidental, hut there are some which probably 
are of use to the plant. For instance there are two species of ^or- 
piuru^ Fig. 23, the pods of which, lu on the ground, and so curiotl^y 
xesemble tiie one {S. tubpiUota, Fig, sS a) a cmitipede, the other ver- 
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mieuMa, Fig. 33 h) a worm or caterpillar, that it is almost impossible 
cot to suppose that the likeness must be of some uso to the plant. 

The p^ of Biterrula Felednus (Fig. 24 a) also Has a striking re> 
semblance to a flattened centipede; while the seeds of Abruspre- 
eatorim, both in size and in their very striking color, mimic a small 
beetle, Artemis cireummta. 

Mr. Moore has recently called attention to other cases of this kind. 
Thus the seed of Martynia diandra much resembles a be<f(k with 




Fifr. 23. 

a, f od of Sccrpioi'ujs subvillosa ; by pod of Soorpinrns veTmictilata. 

long antennso : soreral species of Lupins have seeds much dike spiders, 
and those of JOhnorpboc/ilamys, a gourdlike plant, mimic a piece of 
dry twig. In the Common Castor Oil plants (Fig. 34 i), thon^ the 
resmnblanoe is not so close, still at a first glance the seeds might 
readily be taken for beetles or ticks. In many Fuphorlnaoeons 
plants^ as for instance in Jntropha (Fig. 24 c) thu reaemblanoe is even 
more striking. The seeds haTe ^ central line resembling the space 
between tim ^ytra, dividing and slightly diverging at the end, -while 
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between them end of the abdomen seems to peep ; at the anterior 
end the seeds possess a small lobe, or caruncle, which mimics the 
head or thorax of the insect, and which even seems specially arranged 
for this purpose ; at least it would seem from experiments made at 
Kew that the carunculus exercises no appreciable effect during 
germination. 

These resemblances might benefit the plant in one of two ways. 
.If it be an advantage to the plant that the seeds should be«wallowed 



Viff. 21.— Poo or Fiff. Ski w or I'lff. Skki> ow 

BjsHiiUUiiA. Caktou Oil (llicinuH). Jatuopiia. 

by birds, their resemblance to insects might lead to this result. On 
tho other hand if it bo desirable to escape from graminivorous birds, 
then tho resemblance to insects would sosve as ii protection. "Wo do 
not, however, yet know enough abonb tlio habits of tlioso plants to 
solve this question. 

Indeed, as we have gone on, many other questions will, I doubt not, 
have occurred to you, which we are not yet in a position to answer. 
Seeds, for instance, differ almost infinitely in the sculpturing of 
their surface. But I shall woefully have failed in my object to-night 
if you go away with tho impression that wo know all about seeds. 
On tho contrary there is not a fruit or a seed, even of one of our 
commonest plants, which would^not amply justify and richly reward 
the most carefiil study. 

In this, as in other branches of science, we have but made a be- 
ginning. We have learnt just enough to perceive how little wo 
know. Our great masters in natural history have immortalised 
themselves by their discoveries, but they have not exhausted tho 
field ; and if seeds and fruits cannot vie with flowers in tho brilliance 
and color with which they decorate our gardens and our fields, 
still they surely rival, it would be impossible to* etffol them, in tho 
almost infinite variety of the problems they present to us, the in* 
genuity, the interest, and the charm of the beautiful contrivances 
which they offer for our study and our admiration. 

John LuBuogK. 
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One can hardly help feeling that undue haste has been used in the 
publication of these volumes. Exception has already been taken at 
the little bare shown to avoid giving unmerited and unnecessary pain 
to many persons whoso names are here mentioned, and sot round with 
remarks and epithets which cannot fail to be unpleasant and even 
wounding. Tho editor has executed his iask with a too filial scrupu- 
losity and piety. JIo has not omitted a name, or a word, or a 
letter of manuscripts which he admits were probably not intended for 
publication. Carlyle knew a groat number of people, and many of 
them, or their near relatives, are still alive. It was, to say tho least, 
inconsiderate to allow a book of his to appear full of personal allu- 
sions, which aro well fitted to arouse a certain anger towards his 
memory. Either the work should have been kept back for at least 
another decade or so, or blanks and asterisks should have been 
unsparingly used. 

Ifowcvor, the evil is done, and it is no fault of Carlyle’s. It will 
also, in time, disappear. Posterity will not resent it, as many now 
with justice do. There is a graver question beyond, and it is no less 
than this — M'hother Carlyle himself is not a .sufferer, and a permanent 
sufiercr, by this publication ? All the four essays' were written in 
conditions of great gloom and depression, in consequence of recent 
hitter bereavement. The first on James Qarlylo was begun appa- 
rently tho instant thg author had new's of his father’s death. In the 
middle of it ho interrupts his narrative to insert tho remark, 

Friday night. My father is now' in his grave,” showing he had 
not waited for the funeral to commence his memoir. The pathos and 
beauty of the piece cannot bo surpassed, written in star-fire and 
immortal tears,” to use his ow'n w^ords on a similar occasion. But the 
grief, though poignant, is not overpowering, on tho contrary, 
lofty and calm, and therefore touching in the extreme. The three 
other essays were composed some thirty-four years later, in the 
decline of life and health, when choked by anguish at the loss of his 
wife, and the rgsult -is/ perhaps, more painful than beautiful. We 
had no need to wait for these Bcminisoenccs to know that Carlyle 
took a sad and gloomy view of the world and its prospects in his 
later years. Perhaps he always did so, more or less. But these 
papers were composed when his gloom was deepest and blackest. 
This was not a good standpoint from which to pass in review 

(ij T/totnas CurhjJc, Edited by Vames Anthony hVoude, M.A, 

Iiondoii : LougmaiiH. 1881, 
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a long and cHopkered life, when the heart was sick, and the nerves 
unstrung, and Jthe years lay heavy and numerous on tho vener- 
able head bowed down in passionate grief. The pious reverence 
and self-effacement of Mr. Froude are complete when he says : 
** The Reminiscences appeared to me to bo far too valuable to be 
broken up and employed in any composition of my own.’’ Rut it 
may be questioned whether he did the wisest thing for his friend's 
memory in sending forth these sombre sketches unrelieved by any 
colour or. contrast derived from loss melancholy periods of his long 
life. There was no particuloi' need of hurry for anything that 
appears. The promised biography, comprising a largo selection of 
his letters, ‘'as full of matter as the richest of his published works,” 
would surely have, boon well wontb waiting for a little. Then 
we should have had a picture of Carlyle’s life seen through a less sad 
and depressing medium than tho present. Bright lights, and still 
brighter laughter, wc may bo sure would have relieved the shadows, 
and tho sage and hero, for whom a whole generation of disciples has 
felt the deepest reverence and gratitude, would not have appeared, as 
he now docs, in a manner which has already given occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme. Carlyle’s morose acerbities, harsh judgments 
of his contemporaries, morbid self-watcbings, and very often quite 
unheroic fastidious delicacies and shriiikfngs, are naturally enough, 
with the text of this book before them, affording rare and congenial 
matter for mockery to some who, for obvious reasons, have no 
love for either the author or his work. True admirers will believe 
that another face wall bo put upon the subject when tho whole record 
is produced. They wil^ hope, unUl the contrary is proved, that 
mutatis midamlia something similar occurred to Carlyle as to his own 
Goethe in reference to tl^is autobiography. Mr. Lowes, explaining 
why he used the Wahrheit nnd Dichtuny only as a subsidiary source 
in his life of the poet, remarks : 

“ The main reason of this was the abiding inaccuracy of tone which, far more 
misleading than the many inaccuracies of fact, gives to tho whole youthful 
period as naivated by him an a^eot so directiy contrary to what is given by 
contemporary evidence, especially his own letters, that an attempt to reconcile 
the contradiction is impossible.**— lit/c of Goethe, Preface. 

Let us have whatever biographical material there may be behind, 
especially the letters, before we venture on a finoLjudgment. If the 
letters confirm the tone of the present pieces thoro is nothing more 
to be said. The great preacher and prophet of heroes was not him- 
self the hero we thought him. Tho fact when it is proven will not 
be a welcome one at all ; but it will not bo the first of its kind and 
we must bear with it as we can. In the meanwhile tho ^liiost 
thing to do is without shrinking advanco to a close scrutiny of the 
facts as we have them and cast up some sort of balance-sheet which 

H H 2 
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will show how we stand. How far have these Reminiscences added 
to or altered our appreciation of Carlyle ? r 

Jly far their most unpleasant trait, by reason of its unamiability 
and persistence, is the constant depreciation of contemporaries, 
oven acquaintances and friends. Name after name is mentioned, 
only to bo dismissod with a contemptuous epithet, often very 
skilfully chosen it must bo owned ; but Carlyle was ever a master of 
nicknamed, and he dabs almost every one he meets with colours from 
his vigorous brush, which, as ho said, “stick to one.'' But how 
cheaply ho held his contemporaries — with the fewest exceptions — 
is known to all. His opinion of Coleridge, Bentham, Keats, Byron, 
even Scott, has been long on record. That he scorned, from some 
strange reason, inca2)ablc of doing justice to contemporary merit, has 
been obvious to all men for well-nigh forty years. The question has 
an interest, irrespective of the minor morals of social intercourse, by 
reason of its connection with liis general view of life and history, 
his worship of ilio past, and hia hatred of the present, about which a 
few w'ords will be said presently. 

But, as a matter of fact, he docs not show hitaself more unjust (if 
so much) in this book tlian he bad often before, especially to his 
literary coutomporariea. There is nothing equal to the famous grunt 
against Keai'4S “ maudlin weak-eyed sensibility," or to the deliberate 
ridicule of Coleridge in ilio Life of iSterlifir/. The uncharitable 
tone ho adopts seems, on this occasion, more offensive than heretofore ; 
first, because there is so much of it; secondly, becauric it is used with 
regard to persons with whom ho was on more or less friendly terms, 
and ho appears not only as the harsh and^;aiistakon literary critic, 
but as the ill-natured social neighbour, sneering at people behind 
their backs. Still there is nothing new in all this. The evil 
tendency is stronger than one know, and far stronger than one 
could wish ; but it does not alter the elements of our judgment, it 
only affects their projDortions. 

Again, the terms in whicli he refers to Dr. Darwin seem hardly 
fatioiiul, iiud arc wholly indecent. But we were prepared even for this 
in a measure. The way in which he had already treated Laplace and 
Leibnitz showed that no scientific eminence was sufficient to save a 
man from his mockeries, and it is abundantly clear, from all sides, 
that Carlyle felt .towards science like a monk of the sixteenth 
century felt towards the revival of learning. 

‘‘That progress of scionco -which is to destroy Wondor, and iu its stead 
substitute Mensuration and Numeration, finds small favour with Toufelsdrdckh. 
Tho man who cannot wondor, were ho president of iunumerablo royal societies 
and carried tho wholo Meeaniquo Celeste .... in. his single head, is but a 
pair of spectacles behind which there is no oyo,** 

lie had a perfect horror of anything being explained, accounted 
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for. To do this was “ logic-chopping,” scrannel-piping,” and the 
rest. In Shooting Niagara he hopes the idle habit of accounting for 
the moral sense^^ will be eradicated and extinguished. very futile 
problem that, my friends ; futile, idle, and far worse, loading to 
what moral ruin you little dream of.” Sometimes he peremptorily 
closes investigation on his own historical ground, as in reference to 
the burial mounds on Nasoby battle-field, which, with ‘‘more or loss of 
sacrilege,” had been recently explored. Quoting some ^account of 
what had been found, he sharply winds up with “ Sweet friends, 
for Jesus' sake, forbear.” He, no doubt, had a groat respect for 
certain facts and investigations, and unwearied energy in their 
research — historical events, dates, and topographical dofails — coupled 
with unmeasured contempt for writers who were not cMidowcd with 
his painstaking diligence. lie is down upon Thiers for writing the 
10th September when it should have been the 16th. But all precise 
and definite inquiry, especially if it led to systematic thinking, ho 
regarded, as the ancients regarded dissection of the huinaii body, as 
more or less impious, and leading to ruin. So his inane gibes at 
Darwinism, offensive as they arc, strike us, agaiii, as nothing now. 

What does appear new, very serious, and not yet, at any rate, 
widely known, is the soft, shrinking, puling tone with which, on his 
own showing, he mot the ills and even paltry discomforts of life, lie 
cannot take a journey by train A^ithout railing, with unmeasured 
license of speech, at the “base and dirty liurly-burly,” “ the yelling 
flight througl^somo detestable smoky chaos, ami midnight witch- 
dance of nameless base-looking dirty towns.” Ife is suffocated by 
the smoko and ilie foul air, finds the “ inside of his sliirt collar as black 
as ink,” and hastens tcT^et a balli. Tlio least noise deprives him of 
sleep and half maddens him. All this must *111 common justice bo 
set down to the irritability of an over-wrouglit nervous system, 
exhausted by excessive work. But his seusitiveness docs not only 
shrink before physical ills. Contact, if only verbal, with coarse 
people alarms him. lie mentions an instance in which there w\as no 
danger of a “ quarrel about the fare ” of a cab, “ which was always 
my horror in such cases.” This does not match with the spirit 
which inspired “ The Everlasting No.” Ho dropped schoolrnastering 
with pretty prompt impatience when he found it uncongenial, though 
his surroundings at Kirkcaldy seem to have been otherwise eligible 
enough — pleasant country, the society of a belovedr friend (Irving), 
sufficient leisure to allow of much reading and wide rumbles by flood 
and field. He even cannot stand a temporary isolation in lodgings 
wdth his piipil, Charles Buller, of whom yet he was very fond; finds 
it “one of the dreariest and uncomfortablest of things.” Still^nerves 
and dyspepsia may account for a good deal even of this. 

What nothing can account for, or even well excuse, is the constant 
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manifcstdtion of a weak and unworthy vanity. ^^Once or twice, 
among the flood of equipages at Hyde Park Comer, I recollect 
sternly thinking — ‘ Yes ; and perhaps none of you could do what I 
am at.^ He tries to make out — which may likely enough, but 
why mention it ? — that Leigh Hunt sought his acquaintance, and 
not the contrary, 

“ What they will do with this book none knows, my Jeannie lass; but they 
havo not ha^l, for two hundred years, any book that came more truly from a 
man’s very heart, and so lot thorn trample it under foot and hoof as they soe 
boat.” 

« If Carlyle really said this to his wife on the day on which ho had 
finished The French Revolution, the fact is a sad one. What is the 
natural, inevitable thought and feeling of an artist and worker who 
is not a coxcomb to boot, at the end of a great effort, but this — 
tliat, after all his toil, ho has failed of his ideal, and that his per- 
formance, ho alone knowing how much higher it might have been, 
is a poor and flat miscarriage, dreadful to look at P The quite 
unseemly word ** hoof,’^ which I have underlined, is not the only 
one of its kind in these reminiscences, and every one must admit 
that it is offensive in the extreme when applied by an author to 
the readers of his books, nay, even to his admirers. Yet this is 
what Carlyle, in very truth, actually does. Speaking of the fame 
acquired by his Edinburgh adUrcss, he says : — 

No iiloa or sbaclow of idea is in that address but what had been sot forth 
by me lens of times before, and the poor gaping sea of prurient blockheadism 
receives it as a kind of inspired revelation, and runs to btiy my books (it is 
said) now when 1 liavo got quite done with their buying or refusing to buy. 
If they would give mo £10,000 a year and hray unefiimously tbeir hosannahs 
hoavoii high — for tho rest of niy life, who now would there be to get the 
smallest joy or profit from, it ? ” 

What can one say of such an utterance ? ' And this from the man 
who had, with much wise justice and charity, looked into the sad 
sick heart of Jean Jacques, and told us, with calm wisdom, whence 
his miseries flowed. Painful and regrettable indeed. 

Wore these acerb, contemptuous pages really written by that 
chastened and serene spirit, which of yore led us to the Worship of 
Sorrow ” in words of such persuasive depth and beauty that they 
have ever remained for many like shining load-stars in the dark 
hours of doubt and misgiving, convincing them that there is in 
man a higher tfiSn a love of happiness, that he can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness”? What was 
Carlyle's message to the world preached in everything he wrote, 
from brochure to bulky history but this, that we must despise alike 
pleasure and pain, rise in victory over mere desire and the mean 
hungers and vanities of our poor selves, and become humble brave men 
end not grugnble over our wages P Herein lies the grievous pain of this 
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book, that the physician hod, apparently, after all not in the least 
healed himself,* that at the end of a noble and victorious career 
externally, we ffnd him inwardly bankrupt of hope, faith, and charity, 
looking on the world with moody anger and querulous unsatisfied 
egotism. Where one might hope to find, had almost a right to find, 
a solemn hymn of victory closing in melodious adagio the long, well- 
fought battle of life, we come upon this lamentable piercing cry, not 
only of pain but of irascible discontent and harsh vehemence against 
men and things, wounding to the ear, and still more to the heart. 
How can we ever again read our Sartor with the old eyes and the 
old faith in our teacher, when we discover that this was the outcome 
of his wisdom P If, as every lover of Carlyle must hope and believe, 
this is no true presentation of his permanent mood, but the excep- 
tional voice of anguish uttered in the agony of bereavement with 
^'nerves all inflamed and torn up, body and mind in a most hag-ridden 
condition,” we may be comforted. But why should we have been 
discomforted ? 

After all, Carlyle has already passed into that select bond of 
authors who arc proof not only against criticism, good or bad, but 
their own weaknesses or even vices. The world knows better than 
to bo unduly exacting and uncharitable to the truly great. 
Rousseau and Byron would long agcb have been forgotten and 
abolished if criticism, very often morally quite just, had any efiicacy 
against such spirits. The ill-cut serpents of eternity” are not to 
be disposed of such short and easy methods. Carlyle's work is 
finished and before the world, and it will not be to-day or to-morrow 
that a final correctccL estimate of its value will be attained. Still 
the outlines of a judgment may even now bo forecast which excludes 
him at once from the class of thinkers properly so called, to place 
him on the roll of greatVriters, whose function is to stir and charm 
the emotions rather than enlighten the intellect. It is easy to see 
that feeling not reflection was his gm\le in life as it was in opinion. 
To take pains to come to a sober, well-weighed, scientifically true 
judgment always appeared to him more or less of a disloyalty to the 
Silences and Eternities and “ divine soul of man.” No ignorance 
of a subject ever kept him from the most peremptory and dogmatic 
conclusions about it. As this book shows, he was on the point of 
writing a pamphlet on the American Civil War, though ho confesses 
he was “ so ignorant about the matter,” thaf perhaps he might 
have done more harm than good to the cause he favoured, that cause 
being of course the interesting one of Jefferson Davis. His down- 
right deliration about the Nigger fanaticism,” as he called it, is 
typical. If he could have really l^own slavery as the hateful thing 
it was, who can doubt that he, with hia flaming love of justic^ and 
pity, would have been the fiercest of abolitionists and refused all 
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parley with the abettors of the accursed thing. But he had con- 
ceived a horror of the cash nexus as sole bond between man and 
man — very true and deep the feeling which prompted this — and 
forthwith rushed to the conclusion that emancipation of Quashee 
was only a piece of modern cant and anarchy, that Quashee was 
meant by nature to be a servant, and that it was everybody’s interest, 
Quashce’s included, that he should remain such. Carlyle could never 
bo so unfi^thful to the Veracities as to look at two sides of a question 
which stirred his feelings, otherwise he might have perceived that 
slavery was, if possible, more abominable and injurious to the white 
man than the black. So ho judged, or rather felt about every- 
thing. The Vesuvian fire within him was always filling his sky 
with sulphurous clouds of black smoke and burning cinders, at times 
making him discharge torrents of rod-hot lava ; but calm sunlight 
was naturally intercepted by these volcanic explosions. 

He seems to have come into the w’orld a sort of one- faced Janus, 
with his back resolutely turned towards the future about which he 
would neither hear nor believe any good thing. He not only 
despaired of future good for the world, but for himself even when 
clear victory had rewarded his valiant efibrts, and his path, if he 
could have seen it, was strewn with nobly- won palms and laurels. 
All honest work and ways Jiad to his thinking ceased more or less 
with his cntranccinto the world# •His father is Ultimus Romanorura. 
Ho positively implies that such a thing as a good 'svatch in these 
days of quackery could no longer be obtained. It^,s likely enough 
that the transition from the ancien rtfgime which his long life fairly 
spanned, supplied his tenacious aficctions ancLmemory with instances 
of wise old customs and usages which were/Tost or forgotten in the 
age of telegraphs and steam. But he is no mere commonplace 
laudator temporis acii. He thoroughly loathes the present and 
all its works. A fair, not to say a philosophic man would have 
struck a balance, would have said with regret that much good had 
been hurried away in the ever- surging new, but still have admitted 
that the new also contained much of good. Such a thought he 
would have put away from him. He w’as a strange spiritual sur- 
vival, belonging to an extinct moral world. His real contemporaries 
were Luther, John Knox, and Oliver Cromwell. They had no 
qualms or mawkish doubts, they were “thorough men they did 
not palter with Acir moral sense or chop logic. Such a reactionary 
as Carlyle hardly can be found. De Maistre and his like are pro- 
gressists in comparison. They are reactionary from the head, poli- 
tical interests of party, and what not. Carlyle is so from the blood, 
the most inw^ard core and fibre. He detests the modern world and 
its ways, from no reason or interest, he simply detests it with his. 
whole soul, and that is enough for him. 
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His work as an historian-— tkat is his essential and permanent 
work — naturally bears the impress of these qualities and predisposi- 
tions. He belongs to no school of modern writers on history, numerous 
and important as the class is. He shares not a whit the wider, 
juster, historical conception of the past — the classification of epochs, 
the notion of sociological growth carried on through the centuries, 
the long course of development which reaches from primitive man to 
the present day. The strongest and fruitfullest side of modern 
historical studies, — early institutions — ho does not oven glance at, 
and it would certainly have been abhorrent to him. Institutions,'' 
one can imagine him saying with his war-horse snort; ‘‘what of 
institutions? the spirit of man is what wc seek, man symbol of 
eternity imprisoned into time," &c., &c. As a matter of fact the 
only thing he cared about in history was character. The strong man 
who has his way, who makes cowards and caitiffs tremble before 
him, who pitches pedants' formulae to the winds, and plays the diahle 
d quatrc generally with owlish conventionalities and purblind deco- 
rums and decencies — that is the man who attracts him ; he and his 
belongings make up history for Carlyle. This alone explains his 
otherwise inconsistent sympathy for all manner of wild men whom 
on other grounds he would have fiercely condemned, Burns, Mira- 
beau, Danton, and the rest. “Stormy ftree" ever arrests his eye; 
and what an eye. No poet or dramatist ever pierced with more 
unerring insight to the core of a character than ho could in an 
instant and witlj^a power well-nigh unique in literature unfold that 
character and make it live and move again before our very eyes. 
Michelet is not withoi^ a kindred talent, but ho has not the depth 
and insight of Carlyle ; mor his wondrous and truly sublime pathos. 
His historical imagination was transcendent and almost terrific. He 
realises the minutest de*tails of a great event, feels with all the 
characters like a consummate dramatist, secs with their eyes, and 
yet with his own too, seeing much which they did or could not see, 
and in the end rolls out such pictures as never historian painted 
before. Where can anything be found, leaving the longest interval, 
approaching to the battle of Dunbar ? 

• 

** The night is wild and wet. 2nd September means r2th by our calendar. 
The harvest ipoon wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a 

heart for prayer let him pray now, for the wrestle of •dtsativis at hand 

The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy against those whine- 
stone bays. The sea and the tempests are abroad ; all else asleep but wo. And 
there is One that rides on the wings of the wind.” “ The trumpets peal, shat- 
tering with fierce clangour night’s silence, the cannons awaken along all the 
line. ‘ The Lord of hosts, the Lord of hosts ! ’ On my brave ones, on I ” 

Plenty of fire from field-pieces, snaphancos, matchlocks, entertains the 64K>tch 
main. Battle across the Brock. Poor stiffened men roused from the corn- 
shocks with their matches aU out.” 
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And so on (for there is no end to quoting) till the Lord General 
Cromwell was heard to say, “ They run ; I profess* they run,'' and 
he and his at the foot of Doon Hill made a halt and sang the 117th 
Psalm, rolling it strong and great against the sky." Is Milton 
often finer than this ? 

But Carlyle's especially characteristic mark among historians is 
his humour. ‘ Never since Herodotus, who loved his joke and cared 
often, one^may suspect, more for the fun than the truth of his stories, 
has any historian in any language come near Carlyle in this respect. 
Historians have mostly been rather solemn and pompous folk. Not 
even Voltaire, the wittiest of writers in other developments, ventures 
in his serious histories to essay tho comic vein. But Carlyle is 
hardly ever well out of it. In his most tragic and pathetic passages, 
the humorous side of things may recede a little just for a moment, 
but Puck is always hovering in the neighbourhood, and is at his 
antics again before you have time to say hold. The marvellous art 
and delicacy with which Carlyle applies his humour, always thereby 
deepening and softening his pathos, never in tho least marring or 
destroying it, is one of the greatest things in literature. For it is 
clearly a greater achievement than that of the professed humourists 
—Rabelais, Montaigne, Swift, Sterne — who have nothing else to do 
but to cultivate their humour and follow its whims whithersoever it 
may lead them. Sidney Smith,* by his admirable infusion of wit 
into his serious argument, comes nearest to him. But his wit, 
though of the brightest, is cold and on the surface compared to the 
warm rich humour of Carlyle, which appeals to tlTo heart quite as 
much as to the sense of tho ludicrous. Tho jpo, in short, is wit and 
the other humour. It is very likely thi^ this quality, while it 
immensely increases the admiration of one class of readers, has been 
injurious to him in the eyes of another clas^, probably by a far larger 
one. Some good people resent fun and laughter especially in con- 
nection with otherwise serious subjects, and consider it as taking a 
liberty Muth them to introduce anything of the kind. There are, 
certainly, things in the Frederick which afiect people accustomed to 
the so-called dignity of history, as Shakespeare's clowns and grave- 
diggers affected Voltaire, wdth his notions about the dignity of 
tragedy, and this may be one reason why the Frederick [not only in 
size, Carlyle's greatest book] has never, I believe, attained the 
popularity of his other works. There were much more to say on 
Carlyle as an historian, if these were the occasion and place for it. 
There is only space for a remark or two more, one of some import- 
ance. 

Every attentive reader of Carlyle must have noticed a marked 
difierence between his earlier and later writings consisting in this, 
that whereas from the Sartor onwards to Past and Preunt (1843), 
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he speaks of war and bloodshed and violence generally! with more 
or less disgust and becomingly human reprobation, ho afterwards 
can hardly go far enough in their praise, practically occupied him** 
self with little else thaji the study of campaigns and military matters 
(whether of Cromwell or Frederick), or in the germane enjoyment 
• of excogitating means of coercing and subduing caitiffs and scoundrels 
and fairly gloating over the process. His vehemence against war in 
the Sartor might content the Peace Society itself. The ]^umorou8 
description of the French and English Drumdrudge, each sending its 
thirty recruits — 

‘‘Till after infinite effort the two parties come into actual juxtaposition, and 
thirty stands fronting thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Sti’aightway the 
word ‘Fire!’ is given, and they blow the souls out of one another. Had 
these men any quarrel ? Busy as the devil, not iho smallest. How then P 
Simjdeton ! Their governors had fallen out, and, instead of shooting each 
other, had tho cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.” 

In Past and Present he speaks of the Manchester Insurrection 
like a man decently clothed and in his right mind, regards it as tho 
most successful of insurrections just because so few wero killed, 
and is altogether intelligent and humane. Then came a great 
change in his feelings with regard to all these matters. War and 
violence become with him almost enda^in themselves one might 
say, so manifest is the relish with* which ho describes them. 
No one who ever read the latter-day pamphlet on Model Prisons 
will forget the j^robdignagian humour with which he addresses the 
Devil's regiments of the line.'^ ‘‘ Mark it, my diabolic friends, I 
mean to lay leather on backs of you, collars round tho necks of 
you, and will teach you lifter tho example of tho Gods," &o. There 
was a grain of truth and insight in all this, as there seldom fails to 
be in Carlyle’s wildest vagaries. He sees .a fact, one aspect of a 
question, in dazzling clearness ; but be does not only neglect, but 
scorns and repudiates as treason to heaNen’s truth all effort to recon- 
cile his fact or aspect with other facts and aspects. This temper 
grew on him with years and he came at last to sympathise with 
mere savage barbarity. As this shows, said of Kaiser Frederick 
Barbarossa — • 

“ He made Gobhardus, the anarchic governor of Milan, lio chained under 
s table like -a dog for three days, as it would be well if every anarchic 
governor, of the soft t}q)e and the hard, were made to'do onoccasion ; asking 
himself in terrible earnest, ‘ Am I a dog, then ; alas, am 1 not a dog ? ’ Those 
were serious old times.” 

This is so much the worse as nothing is more certain than 
that these Italian expeditions of the German Emperors Wero 
the source of ultimate ruin to the Empire and disaster to Europe. 
But Carlyle did not trouble himself with considerations of this 
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kind. The point which I want to come to is this, that in these 
Reminiscences he gWes us himself the approximate date when this 
momentary change of which wo have been speaking took place in 
his sentiments. Referring to MilFs “considerably hidebound'' London 
Ecview, ho regrets that he was not made editor of it. 

** Worse, 1. could not havo succeeded than poor Mill himself. .... I had 
plenty of Radicalism, hut tlio opposite hemisphere (which never was wanting 
either, as it miserably is in Mill and Co.) had not yet found itself summoned 
by the trumpet of time and his events (1848, study of Oliver, &c.) into prac- 
tical emergence and emphasis and prominence as now.” 

Though short, tho intimation is sufficient. The year of revolution 
in tho nineteenth century, and the too sympathetic brooding over the 
great leader of the rebellion in the seventeenth century, had, com- 
bining with elective affinities within, wrought this change. He 
never seems to havo been aware that there had been a change, which 
is also characteristic. 

And now to take leave even of this melancholy book with a few 
friendly words. Disappointing as is the picture which Carlyle here 
gives us of his inner mind, on one side he appears truly admirable, 
and that is his indomitable courage and persistence in work. In this 
respect he carried out to the letter all his precepts. From the Life 
of Schiller to tho Life of Frederick, a period of some forty odd years, 
he never drew rein ; througfi ilbhealih and disheartenraent, through 
trials and sorrows, through neglect and through fame, ho worked on 
with “ desperate hope," determined to bring out his product," infini- 
tessimal or otherwise, with truly heroic courage. 

Secondly : These hastily written pages— ^ritten under the cir- 
cumstances wc know — arc nevertheless vc^ often, in point of style 
and literary power, -equal to anything the author ever produced. 
They were dashed off at such speed that id one instance — tho Essay 
on Irvmg — the writer absolutely forgot tbc fact of their composition. 
Without the straining after effect sometimes too visible in Carlyle, his 
language is here often singularly rhythmical, picturesque, and 
graphic. The Scotch border country is painted in quiet tones and 
modest colours — transparent, deep, harmonious — with great beauty. 
And all this was done in a moment, as it were, by a broken- 
hearted old man of three-score years and twelve. It is difficult 
to refer to tho deepest note of all — the cruel, the relentless pathos 
with which ho mourns his wife. Literature may be searched through, 
and nothing found so unutterably pitiful and melting as this long 
wail of anguish of the bereaved one over bis lost partner of forty 
years. I am half-tempted to blot what I have written. There 
were depths of love, radiant sublimities, in this man which wo 
shall not soon meet with again. 


Jas. Cotteb Mobison* 
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The incidents of a contested election in the good old times when 
Reform Bills were as yet unknown must have forced themselves on 
most Englishmen. The choicest wines flowed without stint for the 
gratification of the thirsty voters, and scones of violence which 
threatened destruction to the persons as well as the .property of 
obnoxious candidates or electors were frequent in the streets. Suc- 
cessive changes in the law have spared us a recurrence of such 
scandals, and the terror of the judges has lessened the possibility of 
the wholesale debauchery of the whole kingdom which passed 
unchallenged a century ago. No longer is the cost of a county or 
borough election attended with the ruinous consequences which 
impovctisherl noble families for several generations. Sandwich is 
not so bad as Totnes, and Canterbury is better than Yarmouth. 
Gradual reductions in the franchise, by which units have been mul- 
tiplied into tens, and tens have expanded into hundreds, have, how- 
ever, led to considerable expenses in other and more legitimate ways. 
Registration is the fruitful parent of (afeehood, but difficult as it is 
to arrive at a correct statement of the gains and losses before the 
revising barrister, the politician who hopes for success in the con- 
test must act^Hjon the oft-repeated maxim of Sir Robert Peel. 
Overseers cannot always be relied upon for absolute accuracy in the 
preparation of burges^jjists, and the voters on their part are often so 
phlegmatic as not to casf a momentary glance at the lists which are 
exposed to public scrutiny on the door of everjr church and chapel. 
The duties of both overseer and voter must be suj)crvised by the 
clerks of the registration agent, and legal assistance is often required 
for many days in the courts of the re\fsing barrister. By the intro- 
duction of the lodger franchise, which in the constituencies (already 
swollen beyond natural bounds) of London and the chief boroughs of 
the North has imported a new and shifting class of electors wholly 
independent of the actions of any public official, the* labour of issuing 
and obtaining the execution of elaborate forms of application has 
been imposed on the election agent every year,^Hpd, although a con- 
siderable portion of the attendant expenses is defrayed from the 
party funds, the residue generally falls on the candidate himself. 
Few sections of men thrive more at election times than country 
solicitors, and from their ranks two or three of the most popular 
and plausible practitioners are selected in every town for the pufpfOse 
of accompanying the future senator in his tour of exploration, and of 
sharing in the oratorical struggles of the campaign. A swarm of 
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canyassers spread themselves throughout the diijtrict^ and their 
duty is to flatter or cajole the perplexed voters into ^making promises 
which after the day of election — such is too often the sad experience 
of a disappointed candidate — are found to have been left unfulfilled. 
Committee-rooms must be established in all parts of the constituency, 
and a crowd of needy dependents may always be found around them 
rendering services which it w'ould puzzle a lexicographer to define. 
Public n^eetings must be held at all hours of the day, and if the 
exhausted candidato should prove unequal to the task of attending 
them all some eflficient substitute must bo found in his place. The 
candidato with the best chance of success is the man who can speak 
at most meetings in a week, and the hoarse Codrus has been known 
to boast of having reiterated the same ideas at thirty different places 
in six days. Each individual voter must receive an expression of 
tho political views of the gentleman who woos his suffrage. To 
every member of the constituency there must be transmitted a card 
with minute directions as to the manner in which his vote must be 
recorded, and, as in sonic cases his intelligence is not of the highest 
order, it is the object of an unscrupulous partizan to tempt him into 
tho belief that unless he should mark tho card in one particular 
manner for the benefit of an especial candidate his vote would be 
altogether thrown away, ^ych artifices are practised on the igno- 
rant and unwary : for the voter of a higher class more attractive 
baits must bo sought. The eldest son of a peer, or in default of an 
offshoot of the peerage, a distinguished commonei^ust be secured 
as the chairman of tho executive committee, and on tho day of 
election the voter is gratified by the sight his breakfast-table of 
an envelope franked by the chairman^s autJ^graph, and containing a 
lithographed appeal that tho vote may be recorded at an early hour 
of the day. The multiplication of newspapers has introduced 
another fruitful source of expense. It is a matter of paramount 
necessity that the proprietors of the journals supporting the candi- 
date's views should render him an unswerving support, and this 
must be attained by long and frequent advertisements. For weeks 
before a general election many columns of the local newspapers are 
filled with rival addresses, the recurrence of which after the first day 
or two is only of interest to the owners of the papers. These are 
the expenses which ^a candidate incurs in his endeavour to ingratiate 
himself with a Majority of the constituency. The days of canvassing 
are at last past, and the time approaches when it wiU be seen 
whether his efforts have been successful. The servants of the 
returning oflfioer now interpose with a demand for the money 
required for the erection of the polling-booth. The convenience of 
the electors must be consulted, and this con only be done by 
establishing numerous places for polling. Though many of the 
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counties were 8t\bdivided at the last Reform Bill, yet most of them 
still remain of igiwieldy dimensions, and it is difficult to ascertain 
the principles on which some of them have been divided. Numerous 
as are the places of polling, it has always been beneath the dignity 
of the county voter to walk from his house to the town where ho 
• must vote ; and many a man sees the inside of a carriage at the 
elections who has only the passing glimpse of the outside for the 
rest of his life. • 

At the general election of 1880 there was not a single constituency 
offering the slightest chance of success for an enterprising politician 
which was not wooed by candidates from the ranks of both the 
great parties in the State. To any one able to sit down and reflect in 
his study with calmness on the prospect of success for a representa- 
tive of Liberal opinion in the City of London, an attempt to storm 
that fortress of Conservatism might well have seemed beyond hope. 
Certainty of defeat, however, could not daunt ihe three devoted cham- 
pions wlio advanced to the attack. Their onset was gallant, but they 
were soon borne down by overpowering numbers. To secure the 
triumph the Conservative members spent £8,435, the Liberal defeat 
extracted a little over £7,000 from the pockets of the vanquished com- 
batants. The royal borough of Greenwich was the only constitu- 
ency around London that gave a ray of »ht)pe to the partisans of the 
Government. The Liberal supreih^fcy had for some time been 
gradually declining, and in 1880, for the first time since the Reform 
Bill, both its mftnjjers support the action of the Conservative leaders. 
Their victory was won with an expenditure of £7,166, whilst their 
routed antagonists wcr^only called upon to pay the sum of £3,621. 
Everywhere else the camj^aign ended in disaster for the followers of 
Lord Bcaconsfield. Wei^minster, indeed, was 'true to its old love, 
but a reduction of the majority of Mr. William Henry Smith and his 
colleague from 5,000 to half that number was the forewarning of 
defeat in the future. The election dost the victorious members 
£6,146, and the defeated candidates £3,688. In Southwark, where 
the result of a by-election two months previously had 'deluded the 
Government into the belief that the verdict of the country would be 
in their favour, the two Conservatives courted defeat at an outlay of 
£7,562 ; in Marylebone, the expenditure on the same side reached 
£6,396. Thte expenses of the Liberals came to ^6^,008 and £2,446 
respectively. Two of the champions of the then Ministry ventured 
upon contesting the borough of Chelsea, with the painfid result of 
wasting in a disastrous defeat over £5,600 ; while the outlay of their 
opponents only came to £3,716. Major Duncan made a daring 
attempt in Finsbury to win one of the seats which had long hem 
held by the Liberal party, but his canvass was not crowned with the 
success which his friends anticipated. The expenses for which he 
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was responsible exceeded £3,800- Sir Andrew Lusk and Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens held their own with disbursements amounting to 
£3,219 and £1,536. A well-known philanthropist threw himself 
into the contest at Hackney in support of tlm cause of Constitu- 
tionalism,” and his admirers exerted themselves on his behalf with 
unusual ardour. Mr. Edward Stanhope painted a glowing picture of 
Indian finance, the colours of which too quickly faded; and Sir 
Stafibrd Jforthcote endeavoured to beguile the ears of the electors 
with some ingenious pleas in justification of the oft-recurring defi- 
ciencies in his budgets ; but all such labours were in vain. Messrs. 
Fawcett and Holms were rc-electod with the moderate expense 
of £1,588. In spite of an outlay of £4,134, Mr. Bartley was left 
far behind at the poll, though the ultimate victory of Conservatism 
at Hackney is, if we may trust Lord Salisbury, not beyond the 
powers of party organization. The disunion of the Liberals in 
1874 gave several seats to the opposite side ; but during six years of 
contemplation of the eififects of Conservative policy at home and abroad, 
the divisions in the party had gradually healed. The Tower Hamlets 
is now the only constituency of London where the representative of 
a Conservative minority finds a seat. Professor Bryce was returned 
for £1,610 ; Mr. llitchie came second, with expenses amounting to 
£1,988. The defeat of Mrj Samuda was rendered doubly bitter by 
the circumstance tliat his 10,384 votes cost him more than the 
united expenses of the two^ members, and that Mr. Lucraft polled 
nearly half as many votes at an outlay of little moj;Ci^han £500. 

Figures like these can give little pleasure to any one anxious for 
the purity of an electoral system, except as /no wing that the poli- 
tician who is prepared to pay dearly for^tho honour of a seat in 
Parliament does noPalways obtain the object of his desire even when 
he dispenses his liberality on all sides ; bul: they dwindle into insig- 
nificance when compared with the reckless lavishness displayed in 
the rest of England. The evil is not confined to any district, and is 
not limited to either party, though from the particulars which we 
have already quoted, and from those yet to come, it will be obvious 
that the expenditure of the Liberal candidates is (with a few excep- 
tions) less culpable for its profuseness than that of their political 
opponents. Those who are conversant with the details of electoral 
corruption in this pqimtry during the last half century»will readily 
concede that the criminal misuse of wealth, for the object of 
debauching the consciences of the voters, reaches its highest point 
in our cathedral cities. The fair fame of Norwich has been trailed 
in the dirt for many elections. The election of 1837 cost the Whigs 
over £13,000, and the Tories a far greater sum. Norwich is known to 
include within its limits a large number of persons whose votes can 
be purchased by drink or money, and, in consequence of the evidence 
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of its impurity which was elicited by the investigations of a 
Boyal Comxnis^on^ the writ for the second seat was suspended 
during the last [j^arliament. At the last election there was the usual 
contest for supremacy between the rival parties^ but the Liberal 
candidates succeeded in gaining both seats by majorities unexampled 
in the oity^s annals. Their triumph was obtained for the comparatively 
moderate outlay of £1,555 ; a sum which contrasts very favourably 
with the expenditure of £6,493 incurred on the opposite side. For 
the first time for several Parliaments an owner of the name of 
Lowther was not returned as one of the representatives for tho city 
of York. Neither the hereditary influence of his family, nor the 
distinction conferred by high office in tho Ministry, could avert 
defeat. He sank to tho bottom of the poll with 3,959 votes, each of 
which represented a cost of thirty shillings, while his opponents con- 
trived to monopolize the representation of that famous city, the centre 
of many an inspiriting contest in past ages, for £4,398. At Bristol, 
Messrs. Morley and Fry, with an outlay of £3,221, retained their 
seats against the combined attacks of an open Conservative and a 
“ patriotic Liberal, who together threw away £5,624. Further 
west, at Exeter, a Liberal candidate, Mr. Edward Johnson, gained 
a scat which had been held in the previous Parliament by a Con- 
servative of the same name, and Mr. .^rthur Mills found himself 
displaced by the son of his leader iif the House of Commons. The 
seat of the fortunate Liberal was won for £2,026 ; tho candidature 
of his opponei^s mulcted them in £2,886. The constituency of 
Bath, which usually shares its honours with strict impartiality 
between the contondiftg’ parties, threw itself with fervour into the 
arras of its Liberal wooers. Bath has always enjoyed an honourable 
reputation for the cheapness of its contests. This time tho successful 
suitors spent no more than*£l,438 ; the addresses of the Conservatives 
were rejected even when accompanied by the extravagant outlay of 
£3,464. After the interval of a single Parliament, when the whole 
of the representation of Winchester was monopolized by tho Con- 
servatives, a supporter of the present Ministry has again found 
favour with the Wykehamists; but his expenses are returned at 
£1,568, exceeding those of his opponents by abdut £160. Tho 
number of petitions presented against the returns for the cathedral 
cities has ag^in laid bare the corruption which ^is their perennial 
characteristic. No less than six election inquiries have1)een necessary 
in the constituencies of this class, and in every instance but one the 
candidates returned to the House have been declared unduly elected. 
Of the cities which have come into painful notoriety before the 
Election Commissioners since the spring of 1880, it is perha|)s not 
unjust to the rest to give the palm for corruption to Canterbury. 
This little borough was once again the scene of a fierce outburst of 
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political animoalty, in which the passions both of the populace and 
of their leaders were stirred to the lowest depths, i'or many years 
the city had been represented by a gentleman of considerable ability 
and unimpeachable Conservatism. The firrt of these qualities 
remained, the last was gradually worn away by time. After a i^ort 
retirement from Parliament, the famous Conservative member came 
forward as a' suppliant for the favours of its voters in union with a 
Liberal who had previously tried his fortune without success. Their 
expenses were published as amounting to £1,432 ; the outlay on the 
other side professedly came to no more than £1,210 ; but the ex- 
amination of the freemen and electors before the Court of Inquiry 
showed that a much larger sum must have been expended illegally 
by both parties. A similar result was shown at Gloucester. The 
official statement of the money spent by the Conservatives was slightly 
in excess of the outlay acknowledged by the Liberals ; but it became 
evident, before the narrative of the city’s degradation had come to an 
end, that thousands of pounds, which had been scattered broadcast 
in bribing the voters, had been omitted from the summary. Salis- 
bury was the only cathedral town that escaped the condemnation of 
the judges. The petition was dismissed with scorn, and the borough 
declared free from any taint of corruption. The expenditure of the 
victorious Liberals amounted to £1,421, and the cost of their rivals 
was less by £225, Far different was the fate of Chester. The 
present President of the Local Government Board and Mr. Lawley 
ousted from the representation the late Chairman of Qommittees, but 
their triumph was shortlived. At the inquiry ^hich ensued .the 
judges declared that corrupt practices had expensively prevailed, and 
their decision has been abundantly confirm#)d by subsequent investi- 
gation. Even in tho imperfect return which was published to the 
world, Mr. Dodson and his colleague owhed to an expenditure of 
£3,332, while tho disbursements of their opponents were also in excess 
of £3,000. Until tho brewers began to realise their potentiality ” 
in politics, and to exert the full measure of their influence, Oxford 
was considered a Liberal borough. For the whole of the last 
Parliament (with the exception of a single month) the representation 
was divided between Sir William Ilarcourt and Mr. Hall, a local 
Conservative, connected with tho dominant trade of beer. At the 
triangular fight of the general election the expenses, of the two 
Liberals were -returhed as £2,958. The defeated Oomwffvative was 
presented with a bill for £2,568. When Sir William Harcourt 
oame forward for re-election, the supporters of Hall secured for 
their patron, at an expense of nearly £5,000^ a triumph of n few 
weeks, and for the city a reputation which it will take many years 
to efface. 

To the OoDsarvatives the political maps that wave publiehed after 
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the last eleotion^must present a yery doleful appearance. There is 
but one county if England that returned a favourable answer to the 
manifesto of the Prime Minister. Kent was the single county 
where the fortunes of the Hinisterial adherents rose triumphant above 
the waves. At Maidstone two of their number were returned by 
• a considerable majorityi and the two Liberals who had represented it 
with credit throughout the last Faidiament were left in the cold 
shade of defeat until one of them succeeded Mr. Lowe in the 
representation of London University, and tho other found favour in 
the eyes of the electors at Gravesend. Another Conservative victory 
was won in the city of Rochester. Ever since the Reform Bill- of 
1832 it had consistently returned to Parliament two supporters of 
Liberalism in the face of persistent and strenuous opposition. In 
1880 the city repented of its ancient fidelity and rejected tho 
advances of the senior Liberal candidate. The expenditure on that 
side was returned as in excess of £2,000 ; tho outlay of the 
other ptfrty was declared to fall short of that sum by over £400. 
The adjacent borough of Chatham, where one of the most active 
members of the fourth party contrived to retain his seat, 
but by a vastly diminished majority, furnished almost the solitary 
instance in which the outgoings of an adherent of the present 
Government exceeded those of his opponent so largely as to 
deserve condemnation. Mr. Gorst v?on his triumph for £1,404 ; his 
antagonist wasted in the contest more than twice that sum. Towns 
like Chatham aiid H^ochester, where a considerable section of tho voters 
are engaged in seafaring occupations, seem to require from the 
candidate ambitious of^ae honour of representing them in Parliament 
an expenditure of money far beyond the just requirements of an 
election. Bills amounting to £2,080 were prese^hted to the Liberals 
as the price for the seats won at Colchester, while the champions of 
the opposite cause confessed to haying spent £1,749 in their vain 
attempt to retain the supremacy of their'party. At Dover there was 
but a difference of £3 between the expenses of tho contending 
politicians, the aggregate disbursements exceeding £5,900. Over 
£2,000 was spent by the Liberals in a vain attack on the Tory 
stronghold at Portsmouth; for £3,192 they secured both seats 
at Southampton. The seaport of Poole — and who has not heard 
of the fury of political frenzy in this Dorsetshire borough P — was 
another of tho boroughs won by the Conservatives, But the money 
spent by them in the contest was far in excess of any justifiable 
expenditure. Mr. Waring, the liberal candidate, spent but £733; 
bis opponent, who polled 854 votes and won by a majority of 6, 
admitt^ that he bed paid over £2,000. In one of the renfote 
constitaenoieB of the Westof England^ in the twin boroughs of Fenryn 
and FaImou&, nmre than £4^600 was lavished in the fight. ^ Before 

1 I 2 
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1832 the small boroughs of Cornwall furnished a strong contingent 
of Tories to the House of Commons; since tha^; time the pre- 
dominance of political feeling in the county has shown itself on the 
side of Liberalism. At the last election the yoters of Liskeard and 
Bodmin steadily refused to exchange their members for Liberals of 
a less pronounced kind. The difference in the outlay in the former 
borough was but slight, but it is difficult to understand in what 
manner Colonel Farquharson could have expended over £2,000 
in contesting Bodmin, while Mr. Gower retained his seat for less 
than half that sum. Both these boroughs extend for some miles 
into the country, and their lists of voters include many persons of the 
class which, after the equalisation of the franchise in town and country, 
will command the monopoly of the county constituencies. Many of the 
boroughs where the agricultural voter predominates seem almost as 
costly to contest as the borough where sailors and seafaring men 
abound. At Cricklade, the two Conservatives found themselves after 
the battle was over poorer by nearly £4,000, the victorious Liberal, 
who polled more votes than his two antagonists put together, was 
fined in £2,740. The expenditure at Shoreham on the part of the 
Conservatives was equally large. Mr. Hubbard, who polled twice 
as many votes as his predecessor in defeat at the general election of 
1874, contented himself with an outlay of £1,612. The contest at 
Aylesbury was loud and long ; the sitting Liberal member refused 
to join his forces with those of the gentleman bent on winning the 
seat enjoyed throughout the last Parliament iSUpporter of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry, and* each candidate fought for his own hand. 
Victory declared itself on the side of the'^wo Liberals, but the 
peculiar nature of the struggle resulted in'* an aggregate expenditure 
in a borough of 4,^28 votes of not less than £7,200. In the four 
small boroughs of Abingdon, Buckingham, Horsham, and Wood- 
stock — the largest of which contains but 1,214 voters— each of the 
candidates supporting the late Government found himself responsible 
for the payment of bills in excess of £1,000, while the outgoings of 
their opponents fell in every case far short of such a sum. 

In the boroughs of the Midland and Northern shires the same 
characteristics prevail as in the Southern, In every part of the 
country the privilege of sitting on the benches of the House of 
Commons cannot. l(e obtained except after a profuse outpouring of 
money. A &w small boroughs in the Midlands have escaped 
the destroyer’s hand, and the courageous gentleman who resolves 
upon contesting them may think himsdT fortunate if at the 
close of the campaign every day’s work has not entailed the spending 
of more than a hundred pounds. Tamworth will ever be invested 
with especial interest in the eyes of EngUidi politioians> and there 
is scarcely an elector throughout England who feels any enthusiasm 
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for tho constitutioii of the House of Oommons but will regret that 
tho historic nam^ which has been associated with the fame of Tam- 
worth for three generations, stretching over ninety years, should be 
dissevered from its representation. Two centuries ago tho member 
for Tamworth carried through the House a resolution of gratitude to 
the constituencies which had returned their members free of charge. 
To-day the successful Liberals spent within its boundaries over 
£3,000, and the opponent whom they distanced at tho poll 
found that his defeat had cost him more than £2,400. At tho last 
election two adventurous Conservatives were found ready to dispute 
the re-election of the sitting members at Leicester ; one hardy 
‘‘patriot’' ventured upon opposing Mr. C. P. Villiors and his 
Liberal colleague at Wolverhampton. In both places the attacking 
parties were beaten by thousands, although their election expenses 
in tho former borough were nearly £500, and in the latter borough 
more than £2,000 in excess of those of their antagonists. In tho 
three-cornered constituency of Birmingham a determined attack 
was made by tho intrepid w'arrior who rode to Khiva and a colleague 
of great local influence on two of the seats in the possession of tho 
Liberals. Tho sitting members were hampered in tho struggle by the 
action of the Minority Clause, and to secure their tenure of the seats 
which might have been jeopardized had, a largo section of their sup- 
porters thrown their votes on two nut of the three Liberals to 
the exclusion of a less popular candidate, strict instructions were 
issued as to tho«raanner in which their undoubted majority should bo 
employed to thc^est advantage. In spite of tho complicated 
machinery required Itr the accomplishment of this design tho 
expenditure of the thre« victorious Liberals amounted to only 
£6,067, against the sum of £7,308 disbursed *by their gallant but 
vanquished foes. The strife at Manchester was more simple though 
not less severe. Neither party had such confidence in its strength 
as to aim at a monopoly of the ropresciitation ; each made a virtue 
out of the necessity of yielding the third seat to the defeated cause. 
The result showed that the Conservatives wore in a minority of 
4,000 votes, and as there was a difference of only £400 in the ex- 
penditure of the two parties (the aggregate disbursements exceeding 
£20,000), it is charitable to hope that the cost of contesting such 
an enormous/jonstituency was not disproportionate its just require- 
ments. Bradford involved the combatants in an ouflay of £9,500. 
Preston was fought for £6,000. Throughout the last Parliament 
Bolton neutralized its political influence by returning a member of 
either party; in 1880 it rejectedentirely the overtures of the Con- 
servatives. Bolton is almost the sole manufacturing constituencj^ in 
the North where the expenditure (£3,018) of the opponents of tho 
late Government exceeded that of its supporters. The balance was 
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more than restored at Blackburn. Once again that divided borough 
selected a Whig and a Tory for its representatives, ^he Conservative 
champions were called upon to pay £3,101 for their expenses; those 
who took up the gauntlet on behalf of Liberalism were only required 
to provide £1,486. Of all the representative boroughs outside 
London tho busy town of Sheffield alone declared itself on the side of ' 
the Bcaconsfield Cabinet. The scat of Mr. Mundella was secure from 
the first, and it was against his colleague that the strength of tho 
Opposition was directed. For lack of forty votes Mr. Waddy is for a 
time an outcast from Parliament. It required an outlay of £4,025 
to win tho second place on the poll for tho Conservative, but his 
rivals had the consolation of knowing that their joint expenses only 
came to £2,542. 

If the resolution to contest an English borough taxes the energies 
and strains the pecuniary resources of the politician, the boldest 
among us may well shrink from engaging in a struggle for the 
honour of representing the division of a county. There is scarcely 
a seat of this kind which can be fought with any reasonable prospect 
of success unless the candidate is prepared to find himself the poorer 
at the end by at least £3,000. In many cases, the demands on 
the pockets of the candidate, if not carefully and continually 


checked, will reach to nearly twice that sum ; and when a hundred 
or more of his supporters have agreed to spend money on all 
sides it is not easy to counteract their efforts. The country 


gentleman who is forced into action by the call ^f ^public opinion, 
and supported throughout the campaign by voluntary labour, may 
look forward to a less expensive victory. In^imes of great political 


excitement instances of this kind are ifot uncommon ; but they 


cannot be expected fo recur at every dissolution of Parliament. The 
eastern division of the county of Cornwall may be singled out as 


a prominent example of a Liberal victory won by the unwavering 
determination of the rank and file of the party almost to coerce their 
leaders into action. With few exceptions, it has been represented 


during the last fifty years by a Cornish squire from either side, 
although it has long been currently reported across the Tamar that 
in a fair stand-up fight tho adherents of Conservatism woiddfind them- 


selves in a minority. An active and resolute body of tenant-farmers 
met in deliberation at the little town of Callington, and drewup a state- 
ment of the gnevances which required to be redressed by legislation. 
At that time there was but one Liberal candidate before the electors^ 


and all attempts to obtain a colleague for him, even from the neigh- 
bouring county, had failed. In this emergency, a gentleman from 
the extreme West, whose tastes had previously inolined to litera- 
ture rather than to politics, was appealed to. When the appeal 
was backed by the pledges of 3,000 voters, Mr. Boriase tiuhew 
himself into the fight with vigour, and found at the polling-booth 
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that the Totes the Gomishmen corresponded with their promises. 
The hills of t)^ Tictorious Liberals came to £4,671 ; their rivals 
expended £421 less. A gallant attack on the long monopoly of the 
Tory party in North. Wilts only failed of success by half-a-hundred 
votes. . The retention of .the seats by two members of the present 
Oj^osition was secured at a cost of £7,937 ; the vanquished antago- 
nist satisfied the claims on his purse by the payment of £5,932. All 
the divisions of Kent were contested by Liberals, but at the close of 
the fight they all remained in the hands of their opponents. In 
Mid-Kent the combatants were required to provide over £9,400, 
the expenditure of the Conservatives being but £300 in excess of 
that of the losers. The sitting members were re-elected in West 
Kent at a cost of £10,646 ; Mr. Bompos, who led the forlorn hope 
on the part of the Liberals, expended nearly £4,600 ; and a tenant- 
farmer, who embarked in the struggle without much prospect of 
success, polled less than a thousand votes at a cost exceeding a 
pound a head. In Essex, as in Kent, the Conservatives retained, at 
the close of an arduous struggle, the whole of the county seats, 
though the cost of the fight was marked by some curious inequalities. 
In East Essex the expenses of each candidate slightly exceeded 
£1,300. In the opposite division, where the former members held 
their own against the opposition of Si)* T. W. Fowell-Buxton, who 
expended in the fight over £2,500) the attack was repelled at a cost 
of £6,080. The vigorous attempt to regain the Liberal seats in 
South Essex, •wMch were lost in 1874, failed of success, but the 
defence involved tlie^victorious combatants in a payment of £15,530, 
while the vanquisheoi Liberals were only mulcted of £4,625. No 
county contest attracted more attention than that of Middlesex. 
There was a time when its seats were considered the property of the 
Whigs. Those days can only be recalled by a close attention to the 
register, ‘^and by the union in ''one harmonious whole” of the 
several sections of Liberal opinion. The conspicuous place which its 
senior member held in the ranks of the younger officials of Conser- 
vatism, and the relationship of the champion of the opposite cause to 
the future Prime Minister, caused the election of 1880 to be regarded 
with especial interest throughout the country. The Liberals deter- 
mined on running their candidates at their own expense, and 
the members of the party responded to the ^c^ll so liberally, that 
although the bill came to £6,377 there still remained an unexpended 
balance. On the other side the fight was .eten more costly, as the 
expenditure exceeded £11,600. In West Qloucestershire, 
a single Conservative, who headed the poll in 1874, now found himself 
at the bottom, with bills to be met amounting to £8,082. ^ ,The 
minority seat in Bexkshire was fiercely contested by its occupant in 
the last Parliament and by a gentleman representing the electors, 
who w^ dissatisfied with the votes given by Mr. Walter in support 
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of tho foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Walter held his 
owBi but at an expense of £4»752^ while his oppoi/ent satisfied all 
claims by paying £1,324. At the election of 1874, two Conserva- 
tives were returned in each of the divisions -for Leicestershire by 
large majorities, but the Liberal candidacies who were defeated in 
that trying year resolved, nothing daunted, on trying their luck 
again. One of them was elected and the other rejected. In North 
Leicestershire, the Conservative expenses exceeded £6,600 ; those 
of Mr. Packc, the defeated Liberal, came to £4,821, In the 
other division the electors returned a follower of Mr. Gladstone at the 
head of the poll. The election cost him £3,715, and his opponents 
£288 more. The conditions of the struggle in two of the divisions 
of Lincolnshire were identical with those of Leicestershire. Through- 
out tho last Parliament the four seats were all held by devoted 
supporters of the then Ministry ; one of them is now 'in the posses- 
sion of a member of tho Liberal party. More than £19,000 was 
spent in contesting the two divisions; the greatest expenditure 
(£6,754) being incurred on behalf of the gentleman who succeeded in 
ousting Sir John Astley from the representation. 

In the keen air of the North the fire of political enthusiasm burns 
more brightly than under the softer influence of the Southern skies. 
Both in 1874 and in 1880 thq, struggle in Lancashire was regarded 
as a test of the political feeling* in the manufacturing counties. In 
the former year the representation was monopolized by the Conserva- 
tives, and the praises of tho Lancashire operativo^wefc on the lips 
of ovory Conservative speaker. Each divisio^ was tho scene of an 
exciting contest in 1880, but with varying success. In South-East 
Lancashire the Tory scats were wrested frofii them by considerable 
majorities, but the Liberal triumph was only achieved with an expense 
of £12,640, of which over £3,000 went in bringing the voters to 
the poll. The result was the same in the North-East section of the 
county. After an arduous contest of more than three weeks' dura- 
tion, during which he delivered twenty-four elaborate speeches, the 
Marquis of Hartington had the gratification of thanking the voters 
for a handsome majority of more than a thousand votes. The 
Liberal expenditure reached £9,235, that of the Conservative fell ten 
pounds short of seven thousand. The division of South-West 
Lancashire remained ^ true to its former members, and returned 
the late Ilome' Secretary and a Conservative, colleague by sub- 
stantial majorities. Nearly £11,000 was required as the price 
of victory, while the attacking parties were called upon to 
provide £8^588. Tho six seats allotted to the three sub-divisions 
of the West Biding of Yorkshire were held in the last Parliament by 
four supporters of the then Government and by two members of the 
Opposition. Now the whole of the seats are in the hands of the 
supporters of the Gladstone Cabinet. In tho vain hope of retaining 
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this acquisition ^he Gonseryatives did not shrink from disbursing the 
aggregate sum £26,605, the prizes were carried off for £24,628. 
The total of the expenditure in Durham, though there were but four 
seats to fight for and -only two Conservatives ventured upon throw- 
ing down the gauntlet of opposition, fell but little short of the figures 
* just mentioned. Nearly £46,000 was expended in this single obunty, 
and Sir George Elliot has the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that his expenses (£12,726) exceeded those of any other candidate in 
England. A seat was won by the Liberals in West Cumberland for 
the comparatively small sum of £3,138 (though that amounted to 
just a pound a head) ; the Conservative candidates were mulcted by 
their agents in £7,589. The bold attempts of Sir Henry Tufton to 
break the links which for generations had bound the constituency 
of Westmoreland to the ‘‘ Constitutional'^ cause were foiled on 
this occasion. Eather more than £7,000 was demanded from 
the victorious combatants in return for a fresh lease of their 
scats ; their vanquished assailant was allowed to solace himself in 
defeat with the thought that he was only bled to the extent of 
£3,242. 

Wales and Scotland have deserved well of the present Cabinet. 
Their electors have through doubt and depression been staunch to 
Liberal principles, true as the dial to « the sun, even though it be 
not shone upon." It was a common prophecy in the political circles 
of Scotland that the whole of the Conservative members for that 
country would be a^le to ride to London in a single compartment of 
a first-class carriage, ^nd some of the more sanguine Liberals pre- 
dicted that there would be room for them to put their feet on the 
opposite side. The first ^art of the prophecy was all but fulfilled. 
In spite of a lavish expenditure of money in agency and canvassing, 
the whole of Scotland at the general election furnished the ranks 
of the Opposition with exactly seven votes. The defeat of the land- 
lords in Wales was of such a decisive character, that a few of their 
number, who trusted in the delusive promises which their agents 
brought back to their employers, were carried away by their irritation 
at defeat into a display of passion which has probably widened the 
differences of political thought between the gentry and the farmers. 
When the popular feeling is stirred to its lowest depths, as was the 
case in these *two countries in the spring of 1880, it is clear from the 
election expenses that the employment of innumerable canvassers 
and the hiring of a countless number of legal supporters cannot 
check the tendency of political enthusiasm. In the contest for tho 
representation of Cardiff Mr. Guest laid out £3,278, against £1,440 
provided by Sir E. J. Beed; but the seat which in 1874 was hdl4 
by the Liberals with a majority of nine was in 1880 won by 
more than 400 votes. Mr. Meyrick again endeavoured to save a 
Conservative victory for Pembroke, but his efforts were in vain ; his 
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expenses were £1,133, against £699 expended for th^Liberal member. 
The cost of the OonserTative attack at Montgomery iwras £2,253 ; the 
defence at Monmouth led to an outlay of £2,437. In the one the 
Liberal member expended £1,433, in the other £1,039. In no 
election in Great Britain was the issue of |t more startling character 
than in Montgomeryshire. The seat had long been held by a scion * 
of the most influential family in Wales. It had passed for many 
generations from one bearer of the name of Wynn to another. A 
bold champion was found to enter upon what seemed a hopeless 
struggle, and the name of the King of Wales ** has no longer any 
connection with the parliamentary representation of Montgomeryshire. 
The fight was protracted and expensive. Mr. Rendel, the Liberal 
member, had to provide over £6,600, and that sum would have seemed 
wholly disproportionate to the necessities of the case had not Mr. 
Wynn been mulcted in the enormous^outlay of £13,454, and yet lost 
the victory. More than £20,000 for 4,273 votes I 

Any hope of winning a seat in the two chief cities of Scotland 
must be crushed out of the hearts of the Conservatives for ever. At 
the election of 1874, one of their candidates contrived, under the 
operation of the Minority Clause, to secure the third seat for Glasgow ; 
but last year, through the absence of any discord in the Liberal 
ranks, the lowest supporter of Mr. Gladstone polled more than 
twice as many votes as the hipest partizan of the then Government. 
The cost of the campaign was returned, as against the two Conser- 
vatives, at a sum in excess of £11,000, an e^eriQiture very far 
exceeding that of the sitting members. inburgh has not for 
many years been polluted by a Conservative representative. 
Once and again has a member of that p2rty ventured on trying a 
fall with Mr. McLaren and his coUeagpe^ but never without being 
thrown heavily to the ground. At the last election for Edinburgh, 
only £3,600 was the total of the expenditure on both sides, and of 
this amount £2,034 was spent by the defeated Conservatives. From 
the first the issue was never doubtful in the Scotch burghs. The 
adventurous Conservatives advanced to the fight with a courage 
worthy of all admiration, but no amount of personal exertion, no 
display of pecuniary resources, could bring them victory. That was 
never expected, and no one knew it better than the gentleman who 
solicited the votea of the electors. Their only object wtis, by forcing 
a contest in every borough north of the Tweed, to divert the atten- 
tion of the Liberals from, and to retain unimpaired the Conservative 
strength in, the counties. This happy thought sprang from the 
brain of Mr. Charles Dalrymple, and was put forward by him in a 
letter addressed to the leading members of his party. Money was 
wanted to carry out the plan, and money was soon found. The 
Duke of Buecleugh, never backward in any effort to support his 
political friends, came forward with a subscription of £1,000, and 
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three other pe^s connected with Scotland followed up his lead with 
donations of £3lP0 a piece. The humbler members' responded to the 
call with such alacrity that sovereigns came in more rapidly than 
votes. The mortified Conservatives found themselves unable to 
secure victory in the burghs or to hold their ground in the shires. 
Midlothian was, of course, the centre of interest in Scotland. Victory 
was won by Mr. Gladstone at an outlay of £2,093; the efforts of 
the Earl of Dalkeith to retain his seat landed him in an expenditure 
of £4,068. Renfrewshire has long been the battle-ground of parties. 
In the autumn of 1873, after a contest of unexampled severity, and 
a prodigality of expenditure almost without parallel in this genera- 
tion, the coveted honour was won by a Conservative. At the general 
election, in the following February, Colonel Mure displaced his 
victorious opponents of the previous year, and last spring was again 
returned by a majority which had risen from 88 to 474. The 
expenses of Colonel Campbell, in the last of these fights, was returned 
at £4,013 ; the Liberal member was permitted to gain the prize for 
£600 less^. Both divisions of Ayrshire are represented by Con- 
servatives in this as in the last Parliament. In the fight for the 
northern section about £6,000 was spent ; in the other division the 
outgoings on both sides came to nearly £7,500. Perthshire, which, 
with the exception of one Parliament, had long been the i>ecuVmm of 
the Conservatives, is now represented by a follower of Mr. Gladstone ; 
but the struggle was more than ordinarily expensive, costing both 
victor and vanquished more than £4,600, In South Lanarkshire, a 
Liberal, expending 4^2,802, ousted a Conservative who threw away 
£3,267. A seat was won for the present Ministry in Dumfiriesshire, 
but the sitting member filj)ent £890 more than his rejected opponent. 
The voice of the gallant Admiral who formerly’ sat for Stirlingshire 
will no longer enliven the proceedings at Westminster, and the 
leader of the Opposition must look elsewhere for the applause which 
that zealous admirer, with more consistent devotion than is rendered 
by a Lord of the Treasury, never failed to bestow on his chief. 
Returned in 1874 by a majority of less than fifty votes, he was excluded 
last spring with a deficiency of more than seven times that number. 
His outlay was close on*£2,700 ; but his opponenf was called upon 
to provide at least £240 more. A Conservative candidate, of more 
than ordinary recklessness, ventured on crossing swords with the 
Liberal in Linlithgowshire, and retired from the s^ne of combat 
with the painful conseiousnessthat he had only succeeded in bringing 
to ihe polling-booth rather more than a third of the votes which were 
tender^ for Mr. MoLagan, although he had scattered among the 
constituents more than £1,600, whilst Mr. McLagan’s outlay f^U 
short of £1,000. 

(i) Those ihiee electioiui in Renfrewshire are said to have cost the Conserratives over 

^ 0 , 000 . 
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Even if the sums which I have particularized^ could still be 
accepted as the total of the moneys spent in the r^ent elections of 
the TJnited Kingdom, they could not but wound the susceptibilities 
of all anxious for the maintenance of the high character of the House 
of Commons. Unfortunately it has become too evident that in many 
cases they represent but a portion of the moneys expended during 
those exciting contests. If any doubt on this point ever existed, it must 
have been dispelled by the protracted inquiries of the Election Com- 
missioners. The evidence of hundreds of witnesses, most of whom 
seemed unconcerned at the immoral conduct which they confessed, 
furnished conclusive proofs that corruption of the most flagrant 
character had eaten into the electoral system of the country. No 
class, whatever its station in life may have been, seems exempt from 
the degrading influence. Virtue with rich and poor alike easily 
succumbs at elections to temptation, which would be repelled with 
scorn on any other occasion. Under the spell of political passion, 
the solicitor seems to abandon the path of prudence, and the clergy- 
man turns his back on the principles which he professes in the pulpit. 
The chief election commissions have been at Oxford, Chester, Glou- 
cester, Canterbury, ^ Boston, Macclesfield, and Sandwich, and each 
of these boroughs has its own favourite vice, its distinctive form of 
bribery. The first of them i^ conspicuous among its fellows for the 
importance which the managers of the Conservative party attached 
to the opposition to the re-election of Sir William Harcourt. It was 
through their counsels that the Horae Secretary wa® attacked by 
weapons long since banished from political and it was from 
club funds and the general resources of the party that the cost of the 
campaign was defrayed. All of the Home Secretary's opponents, 
from the distinguished gentleman who apparently combines the 
duties of a high office in the Upper flouso with the care of the 
elections for the other House in the Conservative interest to the 
meanest messenger at Oxford, wore possessed with the absorbing idea 
that the Homo Secretary must bo dispossessed from his seat, no 
matter what the cost or the hazard might be. In a consti- 
tuency numbering some 6,000 votes, the 600 people who were 
employed by the Liberals as messengers * and detectives might 
have been deemed sufficient for the purpose by the most prodigal of 
election agents, bv^J; oven that number was but a moiety of those 
engaged to support the Conservative cause. At least 12,000 
persons were retained for the service of Mr. Hall, and through 
their agency 60,000 circulars and placards were sown broadcast 
among the electors. His election expenses were at first returned 
as £3,611. An ominous paragraph in the papers subsequently 
stated that £1,200 had been accidentally omitted from the 
return of the sum expended in the West Ward. Even with 

(1) There have been at least five petitions for Canterbnry sinee 1832. 
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the addition of this sum there still remained a large amount 
unaccounted fo^ and before the Oommissioners it was frankly 
confessed that the barren victory of the Conservative candidate 
had cost his friends about £7,000. 

At Chester and Gloucei^ter the publicans kept open houses for their 
respective parties in the hope that after the election was over the 
cost of their generous hospitality would be repaid to them. The oft- 
repeated warnings which the electioneering managers in Gloucester 
have received in the past have not induced them to mend their ways. 
Bribery was committed with as little show of secrecy as on previous 
contests, and the money was distributed amoug the electors with such 
reckless profusion, that over £3,300 is believed to have been spent 
in corrupting the constituency. The speciality of the contest at 
Chester was an excursion of the constitutional association to Rhyl. 
Without the aid of the late Conservative member for that ancient 
city, this happy association of ardent patriots would have perished 
still-borh, and it was only by subscriptions wrung from its patrons 
that it hovered between life and death. This pleasant trip to the seaside 
was one of the means by which the flickering light of life was kept from 
perishing. Its members were enabled to travel to the seashore for 
about half the price paid by the ordinary tourists, and were presented 
on their arrival with tickets marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
entitling them to various kinds of meat and drink, chiefly the latter, 
at the expense of their illustrious entertainers. No vulgar entertain- 
ment of this kind would tempt the Conservatives of Boston. In 
that happy town miJSjjal concerts were set on foot during the election, 
and voters of the right sort were admitted without passing through 
the formality of paying ^t the doors. Something more than har- 
mony was required to insure a victory and* it was forthcoming. 
An enterprising maltster confessed to the Commissioners that on 
the polling-day he prevailed on about seventy electors to vote for 
the Conservatives with the pleasing itrgument of half-sovereigns. 
From other unwilling witnesses it was extracted that 368 persons 
were employed by the same political party as clerks and messengers, 
and about 500 by their opponents. Matters were still worse at 
Macclesfield. It was admitted that out of 2,678 who voted for the 
leading supporter of the late Government, all but 209 had a pecuniary 
interest in his success, 1,863 having been bribed and 600 paid as 
canvassers. In one ward, with a register of 625 Libe*ral votes, there 
were only 200 righteous men who had not stooped to accept money 
for their votes ; in another ward there were 806 Liberals and 500 
Conservatives who confessed to having received moneys for services 
which might have been dispensed with save for the fact that Ihey 
had votes to render in return. There are about 6,000 registered 
voters in this borough, and two-thirds of them at least were bribed 
either directly or indirectly. At Macclesfield the prices given for 
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votes rarely exceeded a few shillings ; in the twin borough of Sandwich 
and Deal the average sum which each elector r/ceived was £3, 
and a few of the more experienced declined to go to the poll 
until five sovereigns had changed hands. In the Cinque Ports 
everything is conducted in the princely style common before the 
Reform Bill. No candidate has any chance of election who is 
not prepared to spend £600 in the personal expenses of a 
single fortnight. Nearly a hundred public-houses were engaged 
by the agents for the Conservative side in the dull little town of 
Sandwich, and the tariff was fixed at £5 for each committee- 
room. Enormous flagstaffs were erected in front of the candidates* 
houses and on every vacant spot, while a score of idle boatmen were 
liberally paid to bestow an occasional glance on the flags which flaunted 
on the poles. Bands of musicians decked out in the coloursof the can- 
didates paraded the streets, discoui‘sing sweet music for the gratifica- 
tion of the pleasure-seeking voters. Each candidate at Deal must 
join the ranks of the Eoresters or Odd Fellows, and make liberal con- 
tributions to the charitable funds, if he is not called upon as Mr, 
Crompton Roberts was ‘‘to stand drinks all round** for the benefit 
of the members. If there is a pier on which no one is allowed to 
walk without the payment of a small fee, it must be thrown open on 
one day at least for the gratification of the public. Those who are 
above such a temptation as that ‘must be gratified by the sight of a 
regatta with handsome prizes paid for by the candidate bent on winning 
the election. Should these inducements not bo •'sufficient, the 
candidate must promise that, if elected, he wil^c^mo to live in the 
constituency, and spend his money freely for the benefit of all classes. 
If the elections have for any number of years been uniformly suc- 
cessful for the Liberal cause, he must threaten that should the 
Conservative again lose the seat no candidate of that party will over 
more condescend to contest the constituency. 

When these discreditable disclosures were printed in the papers a 
cry of horror went up from their readers. Rarely, indeed, has the 
demand for a thorough reform of an abuse been more generally 
expressed by the leading organs of political opinion. The necessity 
for removing the* causes which led to such rfh extravagant outlay of 
money was immediately recognised by the principal members of 
both political parties^ and several of them came forward with pro- 
positions for rendering a recurrence of such scandals impossible. 
To such an expression of feeling the members of the Ministry could 
not be indifferent. During the recess the Attorney-General was 
engaged with several of his colleagues in drafting a measure which 
should accomplish the universal wish of the country. Even in this 
session, ivhen weeks upon weeks have been spent on nothing but ike 
discussion of the perennial grievances of Irelandi rime has been 
found for the introduction of this Bill, and it has been generally 
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accepted as an honest and efkctiye attempt to remove the blots on 
the existing 6lecy>ral system. It embodies most of the suggestions 
which have been made in previous years by zealous reformers who 
were in advance of their times, and it contains some novel provisions 
for preventing an undue expenditure of the candidate’s money within 
^limits which are not in theihselves improper. The person who either 
by hims^ or another supplies entertainment for an elector will 
for the future be guilty of treating, and the elector who accepts the 
generosity of his friend will find that ho has not only been guilty of 
the same ofience but that he has also by his conduct vitiated his 
vote. Any one committing a corrupt practice may be imprisoned 
for a period not in excess of two years and fined in the penalty of 
£500. He will also be incapable during the next ten years after 
his conviction of being included in the authorised lists of voters or 
of sitting in the House of Commons. Only one election agent may 
be legally employed, and his assistants are limited to one personation 
agent for. each polling station, and to one clerk with one messenger 
for each district in a county, or for every five hundred electors in a 
borough. All payments for the conveyance of voters, for bands, 
flags, ribbons, and other election luxuries are forbidden, and all such 
disbursements will render the payer and the recipient alike guilty of 
an illegal practice and expose them to very severe penalties. Until 
last year the bringing of electors to the poll was a matter with which 
the politician who contented himself with courting a borough had 
little practical ^soncem. If carriages and cabs wore engaged in his 
interest, they were i^nerally either lent or hired by his supporters. 
The county candidat^on the other band, discovered to his cost that 
the task of bringing his admirers to the supremo point of recording 
their votes in his favour absorbed no mean part of his outlay. They 
might be cruising in northern latitudes or botanizing in the South 
Sea, and must be summoned [home to swell his triumph or mitigate 
his defeat. In most county elections it ipay be assumed that nearly 
three-fourths of the gross expenditure is incurred for agency, canvass- 
ing, and the conveyance of voters. Even in the boroughs, if Liver- 
pool is a fair test, nearly a third of the outgoings may be ascribed to 
the cost of bringing tha electors to the poUing-boeth. The sums 
which have been lavished in honour of the candidates on bands and 
flags cannot^ be estimated with certainty. In this respect the 
borough of Sandwich and Deal has an onenv&ble notoriety; the 
supposition that the other constituencies had offended to an eq[ual 
ext^t would be repudiated with indignation by their election 
managers. As such payments have long been declared illegal the 
particulars of their cost have been carefully concealed, but the 
evidence before the commissions on the other offending boroughs hiU 
shown that the Kentish constituency is not the only one in England 
in whioh the money of the candidates has been applied to the profits 
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of the vendors of flags and the disconrsers of sweet music. Great as 
have been the gains of those fortunate voters at el6|ction times, their 
profits have been as nothing compared with those of the licensed 
victuallers. In most towns there are both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive houses, and elections, even when the issue of the struggle is 
beyond a doubt, are sometimes arranged for the benefit of their « 
proprietors. Huge notices announcing that the committees of the 
respective candidates meet in those establishments arrest the eye of 
the voter as he passes along the streets. It is in those rooms that 
the mysterious gatherings which have afibrded such trouble to the 
Election Commissioners are ordinarily held ; and in their precincts 
may be descried the conscientious supporters who render their party 
some valuable but occult services in exchange for a very dispropor- 
tionate rate of payment, and then throw in their votes in addition. 
The facilities which the licensed houses aflbrd for refreshing the 
hungry and still more the thirsty voter, tempt the hangers-on of 
both parties into many breaches of the law. Such offences will for 
the future be impossible. The Bill of the Attorney-General provides 
that no part of any premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors shall be used as a committee-room. 

These reforms are no novelties ; they have been advocated by 
a few members on both sides of the House for many sessions. Even 
in the dull days of 1868 a motion for prohibiting the use of public- 
houses for election purposes was supported by Mr. Beresford Hope 
and Sir Eainald Knightley, though it was prompjily rejected by 
a majority of nearly two votes to one. If evejj^ one of these sug- 
gestions should receive the sanction of ParCament, the cost of a 
contested election might still exceed all l^itimatc limits. A candi- 
date with an income of £40,000 per annum might even then throw 
away £G00 on his personal expensei^ fn the course of a single 
fortnight. Printing and advertising in newspapers, with the kin- 
dred items of stationery and postage, might still absorb many 
hundreds of pounds. Committee-rooms might be hired by scores, 
provided that they were not attached to public-houses. The difficulty 
of devising any scheme which should apply a check upon lavish 
outlay under these heads seemed almost •.insurmountable, but the 
Attorney-General has hit upon a plan which may be confidently 
assumed to answer the purpose of its inventor. A maximum scale 
of expenditure has been fixed for such outgoings, and all payments 
must for the future come within its limits. If the number of the 
electors on the register do not exceed 2,000 persons, a sum of £100 
is allowed for printing, advertising, stationery, postage, and tdegrams, 
and a further sum of £250 for all other expenses, with the exception 
of the candidate’s personal bills and the charges of the returning 
officer. For every addition of a thousand voters a further sum of £10 
may be expended on printing and subsidiary item of postage, while 
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an extra payment of £20 is allowed for all other expenses. If the hotel 
bills of the can^date fall short of £20, they may be discharged 
without the intervention of his election agent (though even then an 
account of the charges must be supplied to his adviser), but any 
expenses in excess of that sum must be paid by the agent himself. 
.The duties of the agent will be of a far more important character in 
the future than they have been in the past. The failure of the 
existing system has been abundantly shown before the Election Com- 
missioners. In every case which has come under public notice the 
amounts returned as the total of the disbursements have been shown 
to form but a small part of the money actually expended. At elec- 
tions all the ordinary rules of life are suspended, and gentlemen who 
at any other time would scrutinize the accounts of their servants with 
the keenest vigilance, refrain from ascertaining whether the pub- 
lished returns include the total of the cheques which they have 
signed. The principle laid down by the Bill of the Attorney- 
General is that all^the arrangements for the election and poll shall be 
made by the agent. He is to appoint the clerks and messengers ; he 
is to hire the committee-rooms. No payment shall bo made except 
through his means, and every disbursement which ho makes must be 
vouched for by a bill, and accounted for to the returning officer. 
The details of the expenditure must be published in two newspapers, 
and the vouchers themselves will bo open to inspection during twelve 
months' time on payment of a trifling fee. The appointment of this 
political agent ianot to free the candidate from all responsibility for the 
purity of the contest. -^Muny men who would not scruple to connive at 
the introduction into a party contest of the practice of treating or pay- 
ing the electors extravagantly for very trifling services will hesitate 
before committing a breach of the laws of honour. The late Lord 
Hampton proposed that cfefy member should be required, on his 
entrance into Parliament, to make a solemn declaration of his freedom 
from all improper practices. Under the Bill of thq Attorney- General 
a similar declaration is to be made by each candidate before a justice 
of the peace, and, until this injunction shall have been complied with, 
the offending member will be liable to a penalty for every day on 
which he sits and votes. • 

A Bill of this nature deals with so many vested interests that its 
provisions will be keenly criticised, and its progress resolutely opposed. 
It is perhaps from a fear lest its progress through the House should 
meet with even more obstacles that its authors have refrained from 
incorporating in it any clauses for throwing the expenses of the 
returning officers on the rates. A supplementary Bill for effecting 
that object has since been introduced, and no satisfactory settlem^n^ 
of this question can be arrived at until it shall have been carried 
into law. W. P. Couktnev. 

VGL. XXIX. N.S. 
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MODEEN ITALIAN POETS. 


One of the first specimens I saw of the nuova souola/' the realisticr 
school of Italian poetry, happened to be Lorenzo Stocchetti’s Posttma. 
It came to me accompanied by a feeling complaint of the usual sad 
fate and early death of men of genius, and the little volume itself 
contained a short biography of the departed poet, telling how he 
was born in 1845, and was left an orphan at five years old, how he 
lived and studied and loved, and finally fell a victim to a lingering 
and painful chest disease at the early age of ^thirty-one. The final 
scene is described with graphic touches : — to the suggestion of seeing 
a priest ho stoutly answered no ! With his dying breath he asked 
that the window should be opened to let him see the sun once 
more, but there was no sun. Fi)ie, the end/^ was his last word. 
‘‘He is buried,’’ the account concludes, ‘‘in the churchyard of his 
village (Fiumuna), under the fifth cypress to the left as you 
enter. The tombstone bears simply the names and dates. He left 
all his property to charities.” The account is signed by Dr. Olindo 
Guerini, a cousin of Stocohefti’s ; “ le nostre madri furono sorelle ” is 
added for the sake of accuracy. ‘ 

Some time after receiving the volume, I mentioned Stecchetti to 
my friend Signor iMazzucato, expressing my regreti^it the untimely 
extinction of his unmistakable, although as undeveloped, gift ; 
whereupon Signor Mazzucato asked me witn a smile to be com- 
forted, for that the author of Postuma, s© far from being dead, was, 
on the contrary, in excellent health, and might be seen every 
evening in Bologna drinking beer and playing “ tresette ” at the 
brasseria of the excellent Otto Hofmeister, to whom one of his 
volumes is affectionately dedicated. “Stecchetti,” I was further 
informed, is pseudonym, the poet’s real name being Olindo 
Guerini, tho name which stands at the end of his own obituary 
notice. 

Tho reason for this elaborate hoax in’ the style of Edgar Poe 
seems to have been that Stecchetti, who had been savagely attacked 
by the critics, wj^shed to see how they would modify .their opinion 
of him when 'defunct. Moreover, he appears to have thought that a 
dead poet Jaad a better chance in Italy than a living one, and in 
this he was evidently not mistaken ; for Poatuma went through six 
editions in a little more than a year, and it has certainly con- 
tributed more to its author’s reputation than anything he had done 
before. 

A trick of this kind appears at first sight scarcely more account- 
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able and digni^^ than the dedication of a serious volume of poetry 
to a tavern-keeper. But all this and more is fully explained 
when we come to consider the peculiar position of Stocchetti and 
his literary companions. Their youthful eccentricities have been the 
object of most savage attacks on the part of respectable ” critics, 
• All the crimes in the Newgate Calendar of literature and morality 
were laid to their charge ; they were compared to unclean animals 
{mde Professor Bizzi’s Sonetti al Majak)y and generally handled in a 
style compared with which the treatment of the “ Satanic School ” 
by the Quarterly would appear the pink of courtesy. Their natural 
retort was the assumption of an exaggerated cynicism and Bohe- 
mianism, which, if in some measure it seemed to justify the 
attack of their adversaries, at the same time served to irritate them. 
This, at least, is the attitude assumed by Stecchetti in the elaborate 
essay in defence of the new school which he has prefixed to his 
Nom Polemicay and which, in a convenient form, sums up the 
charges ‘made against the movement, and, by inference, its own aim 
and rakon cCUre. 

Stecchetti begins by crowing over his critics for having gone into 
the trap set them by the rumour of his death. When they 
thought me defunct,’^ he exclaims, they were willing to bury me 
in the Capitol with every honour ; now that they see mo come forth 
from the hearse, they will no doubt* cfontinue to throw me from tho 
Tarpeian rock.^' To induce such a violent course his "apologia is 
indeed well adapted. " Prima di tutto, dici, che non credo in Dio,'' 
he addresses the " ii^[evolent reader at the outset, and begins to 
discuss religious questions in a manner which shows that the for- 
bidden charm of wickedness and Byronism still attaches to flippant 
unbelief in Italy. In En^fland the days are fortunately over when 
Shelley thought it necessary to proclaim his atheism in tho visitors' 
album at the Chartreuse at Montanvert, but young Italians evidently 
still love to pose in the interesting attitfide of militant unbelievers, 
a circumstance scarcely less creditable to their own tact than to the 
wisdom of the orthodox critics whom they hope to irritate. 

Stecchetti next turns to the charge of immorality raised against 
the new school, and a {fain reveals a mind rather cynical than 
thoughtful. His glorification of the senses reminds one of the early 
writings of Heine, wherein he used to preach tlje doctrine of the 
" third testament ” of joy, which would be so true and* so pleasant if 
youth and .health and money would only last for ever. Stecchetti 
elsewhere proclaims Byron, Heine, and Alfred de Musset to be his 
poetio trinity, and he has evidently studied his models to some purpose. 
His plea in excuse of the cynical tendency of his poetry is singular 
enough. He shnply declares that the public are tired of ideal women, 
that they want realities, and that these realities are anything but what 
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moral and religious people might desire. This method is at least as 
good as that of painting, to use Schiller’s words, ‘Wfce and the devil 
by the side of it,” so as to please both the wicked and the virtuous. 
Signor Stecchetti does not pretend to any great degree of virtue, 
neither does he attempt to cover his licentious pictures with the 
mantle of an ulterior moral and didactic purpose ; all he says is 
that what he describes is true, and therefore a legitimate object of 
modern realistic as opposed to conventional ideal ” poetry. This 
plea, although it does not justify the tone of some of Stecchetti’s 
poems, explains well the raison d^Hre of the new school. It does 
not materially differ from the Vart pour Tart principle, of which so 
much has been heard of late both in France and England ; neither 
do the reristi show much originality in describing their programme 
as a return to nature.” That pliable term has been the battle-cry 
of every new movement in literature, and its significance is to a 
great extent determined by the double question whence that return 
is made and whither it leads. In Italy, however, some such move- 
ment was needed beyond a doubt. Her last great poet, Leopardi, 
died half a century ago, and he left no school. Only what was least 
individual in him, his sorrow for the fate of his country, found an 
echo in the patriotic songs which record the long strife for Italian 
unity. But even this motive has lost its meaning now that the 
goal is reached. This is well ‘i^ointed out by Stecchetti, who, as 
soon as he forgets his cynicism and his grievances against the critics, 
becomes sensible and even eloquent. ‘‘In 18G0,” he says, “there 
was the ideal of a united Italy. At present, wVbn that unity is no 
longer discussed or threatened, how can we have and sing the same 
ideal ? Should we, perhaps, hold meetings for Fltalia irredenta ? 
What would ‘ II Pungolo ’ and ‘ La Perseveranza ’ say then ? 
Realism, in short, is nothing but the effect of a social condition — a 

moment in a social evolution We cannot have an ideal, 

because we cannot find one in the present state of things, and the 
old ones would be no longer in their place in our State, our Society, 
our Family. Give us a new idea, at once elevated and in accord- 
ance with the demands of the epoch, and the singer of that idea will 
be forthcoming Vithout delay ; neither will there be wanting the 
confessors and martyrs, such as there were for other ideals.” 

And here we touch upon the really important side. of the new 
movement. Tlic altered state of the political condition in Italy has 
brought about a commensurate change of public feeling. A long 
period of political and social lethargy is naturally followed by a 
powerful impulse at first in the practical direction, and, however 
archaeologists and artists and poets may deplore the external changes 
involved in such a movement, it is impossible to deny its necessity 
in the natural order of things. Students of literature have at the 
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same time teen turious to see whether the revival of Italian unity 
would infuse ne\^ life into Italian poetry, whether the united nation 
would produce a great national poet. To answer that question in 
the affirmative would he, to say the least, premature. The ‘‘ nuova 
scuola has not at present produced a man worthy of being named 
* by the side of Leopardi, but it has as undoubtedly paved his way if 
he should appear. This merit is beyond dispute ; it may be proved 
by figures and statistics. A few years ago,'’ Stccchetti says, ‘‘only 
French books were read in Italy, and our country was the drain into 
which third and fourth rate French novelists emptied their inanities. 
Pope Gregory — good old soul — was an enthusiastic admirer of Paul 
de Kock’s novels. Italian books had no sale. How is it, then, that 
our little emancipation from the great Parisian market, our little 
revival of literature, has come to pass exactly when our poets have 
given up swimming against the stream of the time with their 
tragedies, idyls, historic romances, and sacred hymns ? ” The final 
sentence alludes to Manzoni and his school, against which the 
vemii wage incessant war, without, however, in their calm moments 
failing to acknowledge the genius of the author of I promessi Sposi. 
But, although an cx parte statement, Stccchetti’s remarks are true 
in most respects. Manzoni’s poetry is sublime, dignified in expres- 
sion, and strictly religious ; modern Italfans are practical, matter-of- 
fact in speech, and, amongst the intelligent classes, thoroughly 
sceptical, at least anti-CathoHc. The consequence has been for a 
number of years a total want of rapjm't between the public and the 
Manzoniani, and a gt^icral decline of interest in any poetry what- 
ever. Stecchetti’s statement in this respect is fully confirmed by 
independent testimony. Signor Enrico Panzacchi, for example, 
by no means a blind admirer of the now school, states how in 
former days “ even the most celebrated poets, Prati and Aleardi, 
had to bow to the indifference of the public spirit, and to wait 
for some event in order to justify in some measure the publica- 
tion of a new poem." All this is altered, and the pretty volumes 
in which the new poets love to appear before the world, and to 
which they owe their sejond nickname of “ Elzevivani," are found 
on every bookstall. To have revived the interest of Italians in 
their native poetry is, absolutely speaking, a feat well worthy of 
notice apart from the intrinsic merit of that poetryf 

The fact is the more curious as the nuova scuola derives it poetic 
cachet distinctly from French sources. Those who remember the 
movement of the “Pamassiens" in France, or have seen their 
eccentric organ La Ripuhlique dee LettreSy will at once recognise 
a kind of elective affinity with the Italian poets. There is hot, 
as in the case of some English writers, a direct imitation. Italian 
poetry is too rich in beautiful and varied forms to have to borrow 
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rondeaux and rondels and triolets from Yillon through the medium 
. of M. Theodore de Banyille. An innate feeling fdt beauty also has 
protected even Stecchetti and other extreme members of the school 
from the delight in filth and abomination -which constitutes the 
higher morality of Zola. But the external features, the battle-cry 
of realism at any price, the revival of old verse forms, the violent • 
radicalism in religion and in politics, the indifierence as to other 
people^s prejudices — all this we find in Milan and Bologna as well 
as in Paris. For it should be noted that the new movement belongs 
exclusively to the north of Italy. It is in the two cities already 
named that most of the veridi reside, and here their works are pub- 
lished, and no doubt chiefly read. By birth also the leaders of the 
school belong to the north. 

To return to the parallelism with the modern French school, it 
extends to the taste for certain congenial movements in the sister arts 
of painting and music. When Wagner’s Tannhdmer was hissed off 
the stage in Paris it was Gautier and Baudelaire and Catulle Mendez 
who became his champions ; and the appearance of Lohengrin at 
Bologna was received with poetic acclamations of the highest enthu- 
siasm by the young bards of the ancient university city. I may 
mention in this connection that the most promising composer of 
modern Italy, Signor Arrigo Boito, the author of Mephisto/cloy is 
at the same time a distinguished poet of the new school. 

It is time that we should leave generalities for individual cases, and 
inquire into the merits of some of the leaders of the fiew movement. 
To begin with Stecchetti himself, he may be olfaracterized in com- 
paratively few words. There is nothing complex or occult in his 
poetical constitution, and the themes hb has chosen are of the 
simplest, one may say most primitive, kjnjl- Love, of course, stands 
at the head of them ; and as to the nature of that love the reader 
will be able to form an idea by what has been said before. To con- 
demn obvious juvenilia of this kind with the stern mind of the 
moralist would be obviously out of place. But even from the 
ffisthetical point of view, which Stecchetti justly asks his critics to 
occupy, there is a great deal that is highly objectionable in the tone 
of his amorous raptures, in his frequent references to la came,” 
and similar excrescences of a youthful imagination. That anything 
approaching to a ‘direct appeal to the senses, whether m the way of 
pleasure or of horror, ceases to be art, is an axiom acknowledged by 
the best opinions of all ages. Stecchetti here has out-Mnsseted 
Musset and out-Heined the youthful Heine in a manner which does 
more credit to his powers of assimilation than to his discretion. Of 
Heme^s Welkchmerz also we have ample supply in such poems as 
NdUy in which the poet regrets the happiness of his Caii vent’ 
anni,” and looks upon the world in general through the Uaok spec- 
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tacles of liis ennui. Again, we find him in other poems of the 
Postuma developHhat talent de ohambre de malade/' which supplies 
a kind of poetic commentary to the story of his own death in the 
preface. 

** Quanto amov, quanta gioia in questo mondo 
Di pochi passi cho si desta al sole ! 

Oh quanta vita ! Ed io son moribondo ” ^ 

he exclaims at the end of one of his most melodian sonnets, and the 
same sad note is faintly audible in many of his poems. In the 
outbursts of jealousy and other troubles caused the poet by the 
fickleness of his various mistresses, the influence of Heine^s early 
work gains prominence. Stecchetti is alternately cynical and sad ; 
and by saying that he is influenced by Heine, I do not wish to deny 
that there is much that is fine and powerful in such lines as those 
which I subjoin in a literal translation : — 

, And since that night I never more saw thee, 

And never know thy fate or hoard thy name. 

At this hour, it may be, 

Thou standest at the gate in sin and shame, 

Expectant who would buy 

Thy venal kisses. Maybe tbou didst die. 

“ Perhaps — the thought is bitterer to my heart — 

Thou hast forgotten thy^depdrted life, 

And now contented art 

In the chaste duty of a happy wife ; 

^Tending with love divine 
The children of a love which is not mino.^^ 

But in spite of admirable detached passages, it must be owned 
that Stecchetti's love poeky, with its raptures and regrets, has about 
it a touch of the mechanical, which extends ev6n to his description 
of external appearance. *FlJ has the lovo of all southern poets for 
fair-haired beauties, and in Milan no doubt the typo is by no means 
uncommon. At the same time it is scarcely credible that the stereo- 
typed phrases of testa bionda,^^ capelli biondi should apply to 
all the numerous ladies whose charms the poet celebrates. 

For this and other reasons one finds the poet most satisfactory 
where he forgets his Byit>mc attitudes, and gives utterance to simple, 
unsophisticated feeling. The subjoined lyric, in a metre which 
Stecchetti's reserve for poems of this kind, may pot contain much 
depth of thought or originality of diction, but it has the true ring of 
lyrical poetry — 

Un orgauetto suona per la via 
La mia finestra d aperta e vien la sera, 

Sale dai campi alia stanzuccia mia 
Un alito gentil di prizoavera. 

(1) What love, what joy in this world of a law paces (his garden) which wakens to 
the soB. Oh what life, mA 1 am doomed to die.*' 
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** Non 60 perchd mi tremino i ginocclii , 

Non so perchd mi saiga ii pianto agli occly. 

**Ecco, io chino la testa in sulla mano 
E penso a to che sei cosi lontano.” 

Almost equally sweet is the sentiment* of the stanzas beginning, 
** Quando tu' sarai vecchia/’ which he has borrowed from Beranger, 
Beranger from llonsard, and Bonsard from Tibullus. Only in 
the last line there is a harsh dissonance peculiar to the Italian 
poet. 

But Stecchetti is not always in the melting mood. Ho has a quiet 
humour of his own, and his attacks on his detractors are sometimes 
very quaint and pretty, as, for instance, whore in a poem of any- 
thing but unimpeachable Latin and morality he comforts his muse 
by the sweeping assertion, '^Nesciunt criticilatinum, quamvis macaro- 
nicum.” He has also admirably caught Heine's trick of throwing, as 
it were, cold water on the enthusiasm called forth by the passionate 
beginning of a love poem. Thus he describes with great intensity 
how, in a beautiful dream, he floats in a frail bark on the sea alone 
with his loved one, rocked by the waves and seen only by the stars : 

** Suddenly she is silent, and, struck by a thought, she lifts her 
blonde head from my shoulders, and with her face strangely fixed 
on the deep darkness of the night she whispers, ‘ Bo silent, yonder 
are the lights of Lissa.' " 

Take him all in all Stecchetti is a literary phenomenon of no 
small interest. He is evidently young, and^is work shows the 
sins and sillinesses of youth, but there is unmistakable power of a more 
or less undeveloped mind. Amongst thcc veristi he represents the 
Bohemian side of the movement ; and his faults may be to a great 
extent explained from the false and exa^gbrated position in which he 
was placed by the injudicious attacks of his critics. 

Another exponent of the same extreme principles, to whom we 
must now turn, is Emilio Praga, one of the most interesting poets of 
the new school. He is a kind of tragic pendant to Stecchetti. What 
the latter frequently pretends to be the former is in sad earnest. 
There is in the first instance, unfortunately, no doubt as to Praga 
being dead. His premature end made a painful sensation in Italy, 
and Domenico Milelli, another rer/s/«,has laid his volume qf Odi Pagane 
on the ''grave marked No. 10 in the cemetery of Porta Magenta 
(Milan)," tN^here Praga is buried. His life is soon told ; it is typical 
of a phase too common in the rapid transitions of modem existence : 
a man of high imaginative power, in search of new ideals, dissatis- 

( 1 ) ** An organ sounds in the street ; mj window is open, and erening is coming. 
From the fields comes to my chamber a gentle breath of spring. I do not know why my 
knees tremble ; I d.Q not know why tears rise to my eyes. Behold, I lean my head on 
my hand, a^id think of thee who art so far.** 
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ficd with eBtatilished law and custom, and at the same time unable 
to keep his moral equilibrium without them. Born in 1839, iEmilio 
Fraga started in life as a landscape painter, it is said, of no ordinary 
power, and with the. same tendency towards the sombre and melan- 
choly which is observable in his poetry. But he soon seems to have 
discovered his vocation for literature, and published his first collection 
of verse at the age of twenty-three, under the title La Tacolazza (The 
Palette). It was brought out against the advice of prudent friends, 
and with little hope of success. All the poet asks for is a stray 
flower or sprig of laurel ; and he compares himself to a Savoyard 
boy going about the caf^s playing his fiddle, and too grateful if any 
one has a kind word for him. Of kind words, or, indeed, of any 
words, he was not to have many. In those days the public interest 
was entirely taken up by the great political changes which had gone 
before and were impending, and Praga’s volume fell dead from the 
the press. But, nothing daunted, the poet continued to work, and 
two years after his first book he published a second of increased import 
and maturity. On this second effort, called Penombre (18(>4), Praga's 
claim to immortality must mainly rest. He still published another 
volume of verse, consisting of Stories and Legends”; but narrative 
poetry was evidently not congenial to his intensely individual mind. 
Neither do his dramatic efibrts seem to have been condemned with' 
out good reason, if one may judge by the specimen printed in a 
posthumous volume. It is called Faniasma, and is, indeed, of a very 
shadowy chflTacter, Its motive is that constant wavering between 
sin and repentance, which is the keynote also of Pragu's lyrical 
poetry ; and the author has succeeded in cramming into a few scenes 
a number of painful iifcidents and some very beautiful lines of 
rhetorical poetry. The Fantasma was played at Milan in 1870, and 
seems to have^ met with a moderate success. Two pieces, Le madri 
galanti (written in collaboration with Arrigo Boito) and II capo- 
lavoro d'OrlandOy preceding it, had been hissed off the stage; a 
romantic drama, AUri Tempiy written subsequently, was rehearsed at 
various theatres, but never performed. Praga's solitary dramatic suc- 
cess was his faithful and elegant translation of Copp^e’s ** Le Passant.” 
The detached lyrics of biis latter years Praga intended to collect in a 
volume of Tranparenze; but death overtook him in 1874, and the 
work was* published posthumously. There is, jinfortunately, little 
doubt that that death was accelerated by his own excesses, although 
Signor Molineri, his biographer, denies the .assertions of charitable 
critics that Praga died of delirium tremens, and that his later poems 
were written under the influence of absinth. Of his private life it 
is ascertainable only that he was intensely fond of his little a 
fact, moreover, which is beautifully apparent from his poetry. From 
that son and from his wife he was separated shortly before his death ; 
for what reason we are not told. 
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It would have been unnecessary to dwell on theae common and 
melancholy incidents but for the curious reflex they find in Praga's 
poetry. Never has the interconnection between a man's life and a 
man's work been illustrated in a more striking manner. In the 
opening preludio " of Penomhre the poet exclaims — 

■ Giacclie canto una misera canzone 
Ma canto il vero,” 

and to this programme ho has adhered throughout his poetical 
career. He is in the first instance true, a verista in a sense more 
literal and more tragic than the more sesthetic realists of the school 
ever dreamed of. Hence the strong tone of individual suffering 
which gives to Praga's work an almost painful interest. For his is 
not a healthy attitude of life and mind. Like Alfred de Musset's 
RoUtty il est venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux ; " and in 
that world of doubt and temptation and practical strife ho is as one 
in a wilderness. Unlike Stecchetti, Praga is not a bold unbeliever 
or an open sensulaist. He loves the good but does the evil ; and at 
the gay banquet, amidst the clinking of glasses and the laughter of 
girls, he hears the distant bells, which remind him of childhood and 
pure love. ** Poor child ! " he says in another poem, what can you 
say of me ? I am not a f ooU nor a coward ! I have loved you in 
good days and ovil, and love thee* still with a pure holy love. But 
there are days when my heart grows faint, when the mud threatens 
to choke me; pray, pray for a pure sky. For do yflu not know 
that man is also a brute ? Fly, fly from me." ^ 

That this frame of mind leads in its ultimate consequences to a 
morbid delight in the horrible will not surprise psychologists. This 
side of Praga's poetry finds its climax in the lines addressed “ A 
un feto,'^ and is expressed in a less crude, though hardly less 
powerful, form in a poem on the death of Seraphina, the twin-sister 
of Heine's Konigin Vomarc, Fortunately there is a bright counter- 
part to this dark side of the picture. The happy childhood of 
Praga has left its echo in such charming creations as the poem 
called NoUy after the fishing village of that name; and another, 
dedicated to the memory of the good village priest, to whom he 
owed his early education. The poet here is genuinely at home, 
quite as much, at Jeast, as in the vicious atmosphere of a great 
city, and his regret of the past is entirely free from the affectation 
too common in such moral effusions. He is, moreover, a real lover 
of nature, which is not saying a little of an Italian poet ; for the 
resplendent scenery of the South has curiously enough left slight 
traces in the poetry of southern nations. The troubadours of Pro- 
vence refer to blue skies and spring blossoms in the most conven- 
tional manner> and the great Italian poets of the Middle Ages were not 
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at kast par eiifoellence loYers of nature, any more than Baphael and 
Leonardo weredandecape painters. Fraga’s early artistic training 
may to some extent account for his genuine lova of the country. 
At the same time he* is not a minute observer of every little flower 
and every change of clouds in the sense, for instance, that Words- 
worth is ; neither does he ever attempt an actual pictorial effect. 
It would be easy to guess, if one did not know, that the hand which 
penned the descriptions of scenery in the Princess of Thule must at 
one time have held the brush ; but there is nothing in Praga to 
betray the old landscape painter beyond the intense sympathy with 
nature already alluded to. The beautiful poems addressed by Praga 
to his child should finally be mentioned. The sentiment in these is 
as true as it is pure. They are not, as some readers might infer, 
specimens of Italian baby- worship. The poet looks upon his boy 
with the eyes of a thoughtful and even a sad man ; but at the same 
time he sees in a child’s smile at once the hope and the mystery of 
man’s destiny : — 

Tin vagito di bimbo, ecco la fede, 

Ecco il segreto doi dostini umani.” 

It would be idle to prophesy that Praga had he lived would have 
been a great poet. Of the attributes •belonging to such he had at 
least two — intensity and truth 0/ feeling; but two others seem as 
conspicuously wanting in the work he has left behind him. These 
are balance df mind and beauty of form. With regard to the latter 
it may seem presumptuous for a foreigner to speak in an authorita- 
tive manner. But judged by the standard of Dante and Petrarch 
and Leopardi, and eveif of Carducci and Stecchetti, Praga seems to 
me to lack that perfect gymmetry of strophic*devolopment and that 
harmonious rhythm of metre without which an Italian poet, albeit 
of the Realistic School, can scarcely be imagined. 

Stecchetti and Praga, with many others, represent, as it were, the 
extreme left of the verisiL They are Bohemians by profession, and 
irreconcilable enemies to literary proprieties. Their works are 
published by a certain firm, and their readers, in all probability, 
limited to a certain — although, no doubt, a wide-^circle of readers. 
All this is changed as soon as we come to speak of the acknowledged 
leader of ^ the school, Giosue Carducci. is admitted by 

writers of all parties to be the leading poet of Italy ; the most 
exalted and most beautiful lady of his country has paid tribute 
to his genius ; and his literary respectability is confirmed by a hand- 
some edition of his collected poems under the auspices of the cele- 
brated firm of Barbara in Florence. In short, he is on the straight 
road to classical dignity. And aU this he has achieved without 
forfeiting the adoration of his own immediate fdlowers. Domenico 
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Milelli, a thoroughpaced Bohemian, dedicates to him»a poetical con- 
fession of faith, and Stecchetti calls him “ nostro ’duce intanto e 
nostra forza.*^ It may be surmised that a poet who is thus able to 
please opposite parties must possess high qualities independent of all 
party considerations. 

Qiosu^ Oarducci’s life is devoid of stirring incidents ; with few 
interruptions it has been that of the poet and the scholar. He was 
born in 1836, at Val di Gastello, near Pietrasanta, in the province 
of Pisa, the son of a physician of moderate meanS. His early youth 
was passed in a small village of the Marcmma, where his father had 
an appointment as medical man to a French mining company. The 
dreary solitude of this fever-haunted region did not depress the 
spirit of the boy, who here received his earliest poetic impressions, 
and who, moreover, was at liberty to follow his studious inclinations 
under his father’s guidance. The latter was by literary creed a 
member of that school of Manzoni worshippers which his son was 
destined to destroy, or at least to throw into the background for a 
season. Like most intelligent men of his day Dr. Michele Oarducci 
was a Oarbonaro, and his liberal views were developed by his son 
into the extreme forms of radicalism. As early as 1849 the youthful 
republican execrated the name of Charles Albert, and persuaded his 
friend the village tailor and great politician to raise the cry of 
“ Abasso tutti i re : viva la rbpublica.” To this creed the poet 
remained faithful in after life, and it was on a republican, although 
law-abiding, platform that he was in 1876 returned as member for 
Lugo di Romagna. On that occasion he made ^ very remarkable 
speech, which deserves brief notice ’were it only on account of its funda- 
mental difference from any electioneering address that could possibly 
be delivered in this country. His chief argument is the fitness of 
poets for a political career, which he tries to prove by both ancient and 
modern instances. Plato, he says, would not tolerate a poet in his 
Republic, but the Platonic Republic itself was more lyrical than an 
ode of Pindar. Solon, on the other hand, composed elegies ; Milton 
penned the Apologia del Popolo d’Inghilterra ; ” TJhland was a 
staunch advocate of liberty in the Frankfort Parliament, and 
Lamartine braved ‘the fury of the mob for days together. Perhaps 
my adversaries may exclaim, ‘ You are not a Milton or an TJhland or 
a Lamartine * Neither are you a Plato,’ I should reply.” Fancy 
any one talking of Plato and TJhlarid and Lamartine to the 
enlightened electors of Gloucester or Boston, and being rewarded 
with ^^IlaritA e applausi,” besides obtaining the seat. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that on one occasion Oarduoci 
is accused of having sunk his stern Republican principles. It appears 
that he was introduced to the Queen of Italy, who received him in 
the most gracious manner, and paid him the comidiment dearest to 
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the poet of shewing intimate acquaintance with his works. Soon 
afterwards Carducci wrote the ode ** Alla Regina dltalia,” of which 
an enthusiastic publisher’s circular states, ** Ui^a distintissima 
copia/’ — printed on parchment and bound in white silk ” — was 
presented to Her Majesty, and which raised a shout of derision in 
« the Conservative press. Carducci’s motive, and even the meaning of 
his verses, were misrepresented in the grossest manner, till at last ho 
was compelled to publish an explanatory letter. To the outsider it 
seems natural enough that even a republican poet need not be 
debarred from doing homage to a beautiful and distinguished lady 
because she happens to be a queen. 

It is highly to the credit of the Italian Government — as, indeed, 
Carducci himself acknowledges — that a man of his extreme views 
should not in any way have suffered in his professional career. He 
was, on the contrary, from the first treated with the distinction no 
doubt fully deserved by his scholarly attainments. In 1859, at the 
early age. of twenty-five, he was appointed Professor of Greek in the 
University of Pisa, and in the following year obtained the same 
distinguished position at Bologna, which ho still holds. Only on 
one occasion, in 1867, he was with two of his colleagues suspended 
for a short time for signing an address to Mazzini, ‘‘ a slight injury, 
quite excusable,” Carducci himself remarks, ‘'in those days of 
political contention.” 

Carducci’s poetical work is comprised under the following titles. 
Juvenilia^ Lctm Gravia, Becennalia^ Nnove Poesie, and Odi Barharc^ 
the first three published in a collected form as Poesic (Florence), the 
last two belonging to the pretty Elzevir edition of modem poets 
appearing at Bologna, it must be owned that in the early poems 
there is little to betray the future verista or* to distinguish Car- 
ducci from the school of literature then most in vogue. The stately 
march of his stanzas, the dignified grace of the diction, do not in 
any way differ from the style of Monti ai;id Manzoni. And there is 
little variation of manner in the treatment of the various subjects ; 
Venus and Bacchus are duly invoked if a love song or a " brindisi” 
is attempted, and the patriotic addresses to "Liberty,” and the 
. Italians are full of the t:lassic magniloquence of Alfieri, to whom, 
indeed, the former is dedicated. 

The phenomenon is easy of explanation. Car^ucci’s father was, 
as we have seen, a staunch " Manzoniano,” and the poet himself 
joined a society of young literary men who saw the only chance of 
Italian poetry in the strict adherence to the great models of the 
medimval and Renaissance periods, to the exclusion of all foreign and 
modern elements. It was in the literary organ of this movement 
significantly called Angelo Polizimo^ that Carducci earned his first 
laurels, and his serious studies at 'this period enabled him snbse- 
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quently to appear amongst the learned editors of the charming 
diamond ” edition of Italian classics published by Barbara. The 
poet himself is. by no means ashamed of these antecedents. 
started/' he writes, and I am proud of it,, from Alfieri, Parini, 
Monti, Foscolo, Leopardi; through them^ and with them I went 
back to the ancients and imbued myself with Dante and Petrarch." 
The same tone prevails essentially in the Levia Gravia, and begins 
to disappear only in the Decennalia, comprising the poems mostly 
political, which were written during the ten eventful years preceding 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians. The last-named collection 
contains one of the author’s most famous, or as some would say 
most notorious, poems, the Inno a Satana," which on its appear- 
ance in 1869 evoked all the thunders of a Conservative press, and 
in the eyes of pious persons still surrounds the poet with a sort of 
lurid glow of unholinoss. Adolfo Borgogni relates how one evening 
when walking with the poet at Bologna they were met by an old 
priest, who greeted Carducci in the most cordial manner. Turning 
to Borgogni the kind old man added : “ A very good excellent person 
the professor, an excellent person ! What a pity he should have 
written quel demone /" meaning the Ilymn to Satan." That such 
a title alone would be sufficient to frighten a simple-minded priest 
or a pious lady is not a matter for surprise. Those, however, who 
had the courage to read must have seen that Carducci’s meaning is 
not quite as terrible as might appear at first sight. The Satan glori- 
fied by him is not the ‘^northern phantom" of thef Middle Ages 
justly despised by Mephistopheles, nor yet that spirit of negation 
himself ; perhaps the interesting fiend in the Vision of Judgment" 
is the nearest approach to a principle which is at once the king 
of forms and phenohiena in matter," the spirit of noble resistance 
which lived in Huss and Savanarola and Luther, and finally the 
'' ribellione e forza vindice della ragione." It may be readily ad- 
mitted that in this sense many enlightened men are devil-wor- 
shippers both in and out of Italy. It was no doubt this perfect 
rapport with the spirit of modern progress which attracted Car- 
ducci’s readers, and made him the idol of Italian, more especially of 
North Italian, yo4th. • 

The purely literary importance of Carducci’s work belongs to a 
comparatively latqr period. In his career the process of sowing 
wild oats has *been curiously delayed. Speaking of the JuveniUa, 
Enrico Panzocchi, one of the leading Italian critics, remarks : If 
youth in art as in life signifies power and liberty, then the poems of 
Carducci at forty are more juvenile than those he wrote at twenty." 
This process of regeneration is accounted for by the study of modem 
foreign literatures, especially those of France and Germany, Victor 
Hugo in the fionner and Heine in the latter being the poets to whom 
Carducci seems to think himself most indebted. Hence the accusa- 
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tion of hostile critics that Oarducci has been all his life, and isemains, 
little more than a skilful and learned remodellor of other people’s 
ideas, that he began by imitating Dante and Leojpardi, and ended 
by mimicking Heine and the modern French School. There is a 
grain of truth to a whole heap of error in this sweeping assertion. 
If Carducci adopts his ideas from other poets, he knows at least 
how to remodel them in his own way so that hardly a trace of their 
origin remains. He has, for example, in common with Victor 
Hugo, a perfect hprror of Coosarism, as represented in modern 
times by the Bonapartes ; and he thunders against the vices of 
royal Versailles as if all philosophers and Republicans — ^Diderot, 
and Mirabeau and Danton — had been models of virtue. But at 
these conclusions a staunch Republican might well arrive without 
the aid of the great French poet. And here, as far as I can see, 
Carducci’s indebtedness ends, if one excepts a certain more personal 
and less conventional pathos which distinguishes his later from his 
earlier work. 

It is very similar with the relations of the Italian poet to Heine. 
From him he is said to have borrowed his paganism.” Now 
Heine’s paganism was never of a genuine or of a lasting kind. 
Even when he was in the full vigour of health, and when the 
golden ducats of his uncle Salomon^ jingled in his pockets, his 
enjoyment of life and beauty was mingled with the melancholy note 
of romanticism. When experience and illness had chastened him 
and developed the true greatness of his genius the mask of Greek 
optimism fell from his face. For the old gods he has only a 
regretful farewell in Zes Dieux en Exit, and the finest of his poems 
is concerned with a true •man of sorrow, the mediaeval J ewish poet, 
Jehuda ben Halevi. Of all this there is not a trace in Carducci. He 
is a genuine and healthy |)a^an in the style of Goethe, or perhaps still 
more in that of Platen, Heine’s great enemy, whom Carducci quotes 
frequently, and with whom he shares tlie love of classical metres. 
The lesson he has learnt from the modern poet is of a negative 
rather than of [a positive kind. In the Nuove Poesie his stylo, 
without losing anything of its sonorous breadth, is more simple, 
and therefore more intense, more personal. The* imagery also has 
grown in boldness and colour, and the typical deities of Greek 
mythology, are less frequently called upon. In addition to this the 
subject matter is more substantial, more tangible. Instead of vague 
addresses to Italy or Liberty we have now a memorial f oem on the 
battle of Montana, and another '^On the Seventy-ninth Anni- 
versary of the French Republic, 21st September, 1871.” To quote 
detached portions of these poems would give little idea of their 
continuity of , thought and of their force of declamatory pathos. 
It will be better to give the final stenaas of the address to the 
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wild courser,” his genius with which the poet prefaces his “ New 
Songs ” : — 


‘ ‘ Corriam degli avversarii eovra le teste e i petti 
Dei mostri il sangue imporpori i tuoi forrei garotti 
E a noi rida I’april ! 

L’april dei colli itahci vaghi di messi e fiori 
L’april sauto dell* anima plena di nuovi amori 
li’ain ilo del ponaier. 

Voliam, sin cho la folgoro di Oiovo tra la rofta 
Nube ci arda o purifichi, o che il torrento inghiotta 
CaTallo e cavalier. 

0 ch*io disconda placido dal tuo stollanto arciono 
Con rocchio ancora gravido di luco o visiono 
Sul toscano mio suol. 

Ed al fraterno tiimulo posi da la fatica, 

Qustando tii il trifoglio da una bell’ urna antica 
Verso il morento sol.”* 

His climax of development Carducci has, according to some of his 
critics, reached in his last volume, the Odi harhare. The title 
immediately suggests Leconte de Lisle^s Pobnes barbares, but those 
would bo entirely mistaken who from a kindred name would guess 
at a kindred spirit. Here, indeed, the different instincts of French 
and Italian literature are strikingly illustrated. The Parnarissiens ” 
and their groat master and model, Victor Hugo, represent a kind of 
medimval Eenaissance. The Italian mind instinctively abhors the 
Middle Ages, and we see accordingly that the leader of the veristi 
chooses paganism for his battle-cry, and tries to revive Horatian 
metres. In these metros the Odi barbare •are written, and on that 
account extolled to ftie skies by enthusmstic Italians, and not by 
them alone. The celebrated Professor Mommsen is a great admirer 
of these odes, and has himself translated several of them into 
German. In spite of this high authority, and at the risk of being 
classed amongst irresponsible, indolent reviewers, I must own that I 
cannot see the value of these metrical experiments in a language 
which has not only lost the sense of quantity but even to a great 
extent that of rlietorical accent. The latter is the vital metrical 
principle in English and German, but the romance languages have 
abandoned even this Jast rhythmical stronghold, and measure their 

(1) Lut us fun over tbc heads and breasts of the enemies ; let the blood of the mon- 
sters dye purple thy iron knee-caps ; and on us shall smile April— the April of Italian 
hills, rich with harvests and ilowors ; the holy April of the soul, full of new love ; the 
April of thought. Lot us fly till the lightning of Zeus from the scattered cloud bum 
and purify us, or till the torrent engulf horse and rider. Or till I descend calmly from 
your starry saddle with my eyes still Itoavy from the light and the vision, on my 
Tuscan soil, to rest from my fatigue on my brother’s tomb, while you taste the trefoil 
from a beautiful antique urn, towards the dying sun.” 
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verses entirely by the number of syllables. That even on this 
principle fine rhythmical effects may be produced by great poets is 
a truism which need not be here insisted upon, hu^ it is a very 
different thing where £u certain rhythm is to be repeated in a certain 
part of each line. Here the impotence of the modern language 
Jbecomes noticeable at every step. I doubt if, an unwary reader would 
suspect Horatian metre in the following dainty stanza addressed to 
Lidia, the presiding deity of the Odi ” : — 

“ 0 dAdata voiMle solitudino 
Lniigi dal rumor do gli uom iii ! 

Qui due con noi divini amici vengono 
Vino ed amoro o Lidia. 

To mo the most striking feature of this stanza is the absenco of 
rhyme, wliicK is, to say the least, of doubtful value. At the same 
time it is very possible that an Italian oar may discover subtle 
beauties of rliythin and melody hidden from tho foreigner. And the 
same reservation should be made in judging of Carducci's literary 
importance in its entirety, lie is not a lyrical poet, and seldom 
touches the heart. His subjects arc, indeed, seldom chosen with 
such a view, being in most instances suggested by the great events 
and tho leading ideas of the present day. For all these he finds an 
expression fully satisfactory to the.nsihg generation of Italians, 
who, moreover, admire tho nobility of his thought and diction, tho 
depth of his scholarship. All this gives him a prominent place in 
tho modern development of his country ; but it is of course different 
when his position in international literature comes to be examined. 
Tho latter, however, is of little importance for our present 
purpose. It was the aim of this article to show j-hat Italian poetry 
has entered upon a now pha»e,#vhich, whithersoever it may ultimately 
lead, has at any rate the syitepathy of tho young and the intelligent 
amongst the nation. By tho side of this fact the nice distinctions 
of more or less individual merit are oi* comparatively little sig- 
nificance. 

Francis Hujsffer. 
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In recording a few facts and figures about the sin and crime of 
suicide, I stall not attempt even a brief treatise on the general 
•question. I have therefore purposely refrained from consulting such 
books and papers on the subject as have appe^^red in this and other 
countries, being content to give the evidence of one who is, unfortu- 
nately, obliged to be somewhat of an expert in the matter, rather 
than to assume the position of one who generalises from the evidence 
of many witnesses from many lands. Especially have I avoided 
some almost exhaustive treatises on the subject, which have been 
produced, I believe, by foreign authors, believing that the compara- 
tive study of this question would be as fallacious as interesting. 

That I have peculiar opportunities for studying the question will 
be recognised probably by all readers of newspapers from the familiar 
phrvisca ** remanded for a week to the House of Detention,'* or 
‘‘ remanded to receive the advice of the prison chaplain," which 
close the account of the appearance before a police magi^^trate of 
some one charged with an attempt at self-murder. I suppose that no 
one in the world has similar or as great opportunities of observing 
the phenomena of this particular crime. Thus in 1880, no less than 
341 were brought to her Majesty's Prison, Clerkenwell, on this 
charge, of whom all but 35, who were Roman CathoUcs, M'cre com- 
mended to and received my special care and attention. To take the 
decennium 1868 — 1877, there were 2,053 brought in on this charge, 
of whom 1,900 were ‘‘ Church of England," that is, not Romanists, 
the yearly number fluctuating from 146 to 258. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the material from which I draw such facts, figures, 
and conclusions as I place before the reader is by no means scanty. 
Not, however, that these figures represent the entire number of those 
who attempt this crime, for it will be seen from the Metropolitan 
Police Return that in the years 1869 — 78 there were 1,868 suicides in 
London, and 3, *810 attempts known to the police. To these numbers 
we must, of course, add those cases which are not discovered, being 
hushed up by frjends, or relegated to the categories of Lost or Found 
Drowned. It is somewhat remarkable that while during the last 
three years the number of suicides reported by the police has been 
steadily decreasing, thus, 310, 240, 174, the number of attempts at 
suicide has been as steadily increasing, thus, 386, 388, 448. 

Let us now imagine that a would-be suicide has been brought 
before the magistrate. In a great majority of oases these kindly, 
conscientious, hard- worked men remand them for a week, that the 
chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, or, as it was formerly <mlled, the 
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Middlesex Hous^ of Detention^ may endeavour to make them under- 
stand the folly and sin of their act^ and may see if in any way they 
can be aided to begin a better life. He visits thenudaily, sees and 
writes to their relations, finds Homes or other institutions for deserv- 
ing cases where such help is necessary, in other ways helps them, 
temporally as well as spiritually ; and in each case he writes to the 
committing magistrate his opinion of the case, with a recommenda- 
tion, which is always carefully and kindly considered, as to its disposal*. 
From the notebooks ki which I record the particulars of each case, I 
have now taken 300 cases of separate individuals, not picked cases, 
however, but simply taken as they come ; and from these I will draw 
some facts and figures, leaving others to theorise upon them if they 
will. 

Statistics, for example, as to the sex, condition, occupation, and ago of 
those who committed these attempts, and of their manner and causes, 
will he found to afford food for thought, and these are as follows : — 

With jegard to scr, there is a very considerable preponderance of 
the impulsive female sox. 

I find, for example, that of the 300 cases, 117 were males and 
183 females; while if the figures for the decennium 1868 — ^77 are 
taken, they show 746 males to 1,307 females brought here on this 
charge. On one day in 1877 I had 15 women under my notice for 
attempting suicide, either on remand *or in default of bail ; while the 
number of men on the same day was not probably (I am not quite 
certain) above 8, if so many. This shows, of course, a different state 
of affairs to that presented by the ordinary records of crime, in 
which men have always the preponderance. Thus in 1878, there 
were apprehended in London, for all crimes, 56,122 males and 27,624 
females ; while if we deduct the apprehensions fbr being drunk, or 
drunk and disorderly — in*w£ich departments of crime women are 
rapidly becoming equal to the men — the proportionate numbers 
would be more striking, i,e. 37,239 males to 11,099 females. 
Suicide is therefore seen to be a specially female crime, though 
some allowance must be made for the fact that a man often has more 
force, both physical and mental, and therefore his attempt is more 
frequently successful ; and again, the sham attempt!^ of silly girls 
may help to swell the record against their sex. 

With regaid to the condition of these persons, I i^d that 90 were 
single, 131 married, 30 widows or widowers, 40 married but sepa- 
rated from their husbands or wives, 40 prostitutes, and 22 'living in 
concubinage. These figures will be found to amount to 353, not 300 ; 
but this is attributable to the fact that some persons would come 
under two categories, ue. a widow, or even a wife, might also be^a/^ 
prostitute. These may be divided again thus : — 

Married or in concubinage . « . 223 ) 

Single or prostitutes ..... 130 ) 

L L 2 
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This seems to run on all fours with the canon deducible from other 

f , , 

sources, that marriage increases crime in women, but decreases it in 
men. Thus in the Black Book or register, of 179,601 habitual 
criminals discharged in 1869 — 75, it is shown that the relative per- 
centage is as follows ; — 

Married males 32*8 1 Married females 59*12 

Single males . 67 *2 ) Single females 40*88 

With regard to the trade or occupation ®f persons taken into 
custody on this charge, I observe that in 1877, of 388 who had 
attempted suicide, 212 were of no trade or occupation (ix, married 
women and prostitutes chiefly), 33 were labourers, and 30 servants, 
leaving only 113 artisans, tradesmen, &c. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that in the higher classes of society attempts are most 
f requently made at home, and are hushed up, or do not come under 
tho notice of the police. 

Their age^ varied from lf5 to 88, every year being represented 
from 15 to 47, even to 60, with the exception of 48 and 57. (While 
writing, I have a case under my notice of a boy, aged 13, remanded 
for this ofience.) Beyond GO, the years 65, 67, 69, 73, 83, and 88 
are represented by one case each. 

Tho decade to 20' years inclusive contains 37 cases. 
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It is to be noted that suicide therefore presents no exception to tho 
rule that the decade from 20 to 30 years is tho worst for nearly every 
species of crime. 

With regard to the ages most represented — the favourite age, so to 
speak, for suicide — there were — 


21 cases of persons 22 years old 
15 ,, 23 ,, 
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11 cases of persons 21 years old 
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The ages which came next in order, as represented by attempts at 
suicide, were 19, 28, 32, 36 (8 cases each), 38, 53 (7 cases), 33, 40, 
46 (6 cases), 20, 34, 41, 43, 44, 58 (5 cases), 16, 35, 37, 39, 47, 55, 
60 (4 cases), 17, 45, 59, 52 (3 cases), 60, 66 (2 cases), and fie years 
15, 61, 64, 69, 66, 67, 69, 73, 83, and 88, one case only each. 
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The manner ir\ whicli these attempts were made is as follows 


Attempts to drown . . . 138 Throwing self from window . 6 

Poison 58 Throwing self bofors train . 2 

Strangling or hanging . . 49 Throwing self before carriage 1 

Catting throat , . . . 36 Shooting 1 

Stabbing self 8 Poison and cutting arm . . 1 


It must be remembered, of course, that the majority of attempts at 
shooting oneself are unhappily successful, and therefore the number 
of attempts in this manner do not represent the proportion in which 
this form of suicide prevails. It is said also by those of wide expe- 
rience that they remember no instance of a person twice attempting 
his or her life by firearms. It may be noted also that women have 
an aversion to shed blood, very rarely cutting their throat, and only 
in one case of the eight of stabbing was the offender a woman. 


Causes of 300 Cases. 


144 Simple drunkenness of prisoner. 

1 Chloral drunkard. 

15 Drunk and quarrel with husband. 

2 Drunk and quarrel with wife. 

1 Drunk and quarrel with son. 

5 Drunk and bad husband. 

1 Drunk and deserted by concubine. 
1 Annoyance by drunken wife. * 

1 Brutality of drunken father. * 

1 Persecution by drunken husband 
«(who had deserted her. 


! \ 




; 


24 


179 


182 


40 Depression from destitution, debt, disease, distress, &c. 


41 Unknown or doubtful. 

8 Bad temper. 

7 Jealousy or jiltuag. 

5 Insane at the time. 

2 Poison by mistaio# 

2 Too strong dose of poisonous medicine. 
2 Quarrel with husband. 

2 , , paramour. 

2 Deserted by husband. 

2 ,, paramour. 

3 Bad husband. 

2 BrutaKty of paramour. ~ 

1 Infidelity to husband. 

1 Unkindness of stepfather. 

1 Loss of hoard. 

1 Apparently no intention of suicide. 

1 To frighten wife. 


300 

• 

The large proportion of the cases attributable to drunkenness will 
not fail to attract notice, 146 being caused apparently by nothing 
else ; as when, the deed is committed in a fit of delirium tremem^ or 
when, as is the case in very many instances, a prisoner (usually a 
woman in this kind of attempt) is apprehended for drunkenness, and 
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attempts self- strangulation in tlie police cell or vaiv In 24 addi- 
tional cases a quarrel or grievance is superadded to drunkenness as a 
cause^ and 3 otters are attributable to tbe drunkenness, not of the 
prisoner, but of another who made life a misery to tbe would-be 
suicide. There is no doubt also that a more accurate knowledge of 
the cases would have caused some of the 41 described as of unknown r 
or doubtful cause to bo transferred to the account of the facilities 
afforded for and the social fashions of drinking. Occasionally, 
however, a far higher proportion may be thus aecribed to intemper- 
ance. It happened, for example, that in July, 1878, there were 
brought to the prison 28 cases of attempted suicide, which present 
the following facts : — 

1. Woman, fi9, canal, drink. 

2. Woman, 26, canal, husband admits his drunkenness and brutality. 

3. Woman, 31, strangling, drink. 

4. Woman, 32, canal, drink, often in prison for drink. 

6. Man, 42, river, delirium tremens, 

C. Woman, 29, strangling in coll when apprehended for drink ; frequently 
punished for drink. 

7. Man, 20, poison, 4 or 5 years’ hard drinking, a raving maniac for 5 days 
after admission owing to delirium tremens, 

8. Man, 27, canal, 16 times in prison for drink. 

9. Woman, 48, strangling in cell when apprehended for drink. 

10. Woman, 38, canal, debt and mi^sery from a drunken and idle husband. 

11. Woman, 34, strangling in coll when apprehended for drink. 

12. Woman, 38, river, not apparently due to drink. 

13. Man, 18, dock, drink. * 

14. Woman, 27, throat, drinking all week. 

16. Man, 61, river, apparently not due to drink. 

16. Man, 34, river, drink. 

17. Man, 26, throat, drink. f 

18. Woman, 17, canal, not primarily due to drink, but had stolon brandy 

and wine. « < 

19. Woman, 63, canal, drink ; habit of pawning husband’s clothes for drink. 

20. Man, 31, canal, drink; spent £2 therein in 3 days, though only a day 
labourer. 

21. Woman, 47, canal, drink. 

22. Woman, 30, canal, left husband 11 times from his drunken cruelty. 

23. Woman, 27, strangling, not apparently duo to drink. 

24. Man, 28, poison, hard drinking for a year. 

25. Woman, 21, strangling when apprehended for drink. 

26. Woman, 26, pond, drink. 

27. Woman, 30, strangling, when apprehended for drink. 

28. Man, 31, yoisqn, drink. 

That is, 21 cases plainly caused by the drunkenness of the prisoner, 

3 due to the intemperance and brutality of husbands, 1 partially 
caused by drink, and only 3 not apparently due directly or indirectly 
to intemperance. 

There are of course many remote causes of the crime which cannot 
now be even enumerated, but three that do not appear upon the list 
given above, must be mentioned. First, heredity. My inquiries 
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have not been s]^eoially directed into this ohanneb &nd such a cause 
would be found of course chiefly amongst those who had a decided 
suicidal mania, which is not the case with more than a very small 
fraction of those who ,onoe, or even several times, attempt suicide. 
One case, however, may be mentioned: W. 0. H., aged 60, a 
Jabourer, who had four times attempted, at last committed suicide 
by drowning himself ; a brother had drowned himself at the same 
spot; a sister poisoned herself; and another sister had attempted 
suicide. Amongst tj;ie 300 cases I find but two in which heredity 
may be suspected, though I have not usually made inquiries as to 
this point. One man had an uncle who had poisoned himself, and a 
grandfather who cut his throat, both under the influence of drink ; 
and a woman said her father had blown his brains out about a year 
before her attempt to poison hersolf. The temperament and 
dispositions, however, which prompt or incline to suicide, are no 
doubt matters of transmission from parents who have not taught or 
transmitted the power of self-government and the reverence for life 
which they themselves did not possess. Secondly, I cannot doubt 
but that the sentimental glamour thrown over suicide by some poets 
and novelists has had an evil result, which they would be eager to 
deprecate, I distinctly assert, for example, my belief that the poem 
of T. Hood, The Bridge of Sigfis, written with the sole object of 
•evoking charity for the despised, has* yet, with a certain class, tinged 
suicide with a halo of romance, and afforded a justification of 
cowardice and«crime to the unreasoning and hysterical. Thirdly, 
many of the attempts that have come under my notice are distinctly 
attributable to the ordinary violently exaggerated language of 
parents, perhaps especiaHy mothers, of the poorer classes. ‘'I'll 
break every bone in your body," is an ordinary way of expressing 
displeasure at some trivial dffence of a child ; and no one who has 
been forced to overhear “a few family words" will wonder bow 
that deed of violence, which is threatc^ned with no intention what- 
ever of accomplishment, becomes in a less guarded moment the 
suggestion of a crime which is familiar in language, though never 
really contemplated hitherto in act. Brought up in an atmosphere 
of threats against life, what wonder if children proceed from the sin 
of word to that of deed P 

The next point to notice is the influence of the seasons upon this 
crime, a subject obviously diffiioult to determine*. *It appears, how- 
ever, from books kept by my predecessors" and by myself, Ibat in the 
decennium 1868 — 77, there were nearly exactly 1,900 cases brought 
to the notice of the chaplain. Of these, 377 came in during the 
first quarter of the year, 642 during the second, 561 during 
third, and 420 during the last. The first or winter quarter is thus 
184 under the third or summer quarter ; or to divide the year into 
balves, there were in the half year, October to March, 797 cases^ and 
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from April to September, 1,103, a difference of 306. All crime is 
greater, or at least the total amount of crime is greater, during the 
summer half o^the year, but yet the disproportion is not so marked 
as that we find in the one item of suicide. . I believe, considering 
that nearly half the cases are those of seeking a watery grave, the 
difference of the temperature of the water has much to do with the# 
matter. There is occasionally an epidemic or local butbreak of this, 
as of most other crime. Thus the Lancet drew attention lately to 
the fact that no less than 16 cases of suicidf* were registered in 
London in the week ending August 16, 1879, whereas the corrected 
weekly average is scarcely 6. In the four weeks ending on that 
day, 61 suicides were recorded in the metropolis, the corrected 
average of the corresponding period of the last ton years being 
but 22. 

An uncle of mine, who was coroner for a large country district, 
used to say that whenever a suicide had occurred in one place, he 
made his arrangements to visit the same again soon, as suicide is 
like marriage in respect to one making many. 

It might, perhaps, be imagined that suicides in prison were of not 
infrequent occurrence, especially when the shame of detection was 
fresh and the fear of punishment greater even than the reality is 
found to be. This is not, hpwever, the case. In the last ten years, 
for example, 85,015 persons have entered the Clerkenwell Prison, 
and there have been only ten cases of suicide; and in Coldbath Fields, 
into which came 34,437 male convicted prisonersf in the years 
1867 — 8 — 9, there were but two deaths ascribed to this cause. 

Others, again, might imagine that no attempts could be successful 
if a sufficient watch were kept. When a person from any cause or 
reason is supposed to be not unlikely to attempt self-destruction he 
is, in Clerkenwell at least, placed in a special '' cell into which a 
light is cast all night, so that frequently during every hour the 
warder’s eye is applied to the inspection hole in his door, and 
suicides or attempts in such cells are rare. But in other cases it 
seems simply impossible, with the utmost ingenuity and vigilance, to 
prevent such deeds. Even if no bar or pipe were accessible, a shirt 
torn into strips will afford means of self- strangulation, and in some 
terrible cases a sudden leap from a gallery affords a way to death 
which none can stop. Where there is a will there, is a way is 
unfortunately true in this as in almost every other respect. For 
example, dn officer was once standing by the bedside of a prisoner, 
talking to him, and, noticing that his face became purple, he tore off 
the bed-clothes to discover that the man had made a rope of his sheet, 
put one loop round his neck, and was pulling it tight by means of 
inserting his foot into another noose at the other end- Very often, 
of course, such attempts are mere pretence, and all the prisoner 
desires is to make a fuss, or perhaps to produce such indisposition as 
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may cause his removal to the infirmaiy. One wretched lad I 
remember who used frequently to tie something tightly round his 
neck, and then ring the bell to attract attention J Unfortunately, 
however, he tried this once too often, and was found dead beneath the 
handle of the bell, not having had, I am persuaded (though ho was 
the most hopelessly bad prisoner), the least intention of succeeding. 
It is said of^a stalwart warder from the Sister Isle, that he once 
found a man of this kind hanging in his cell at an hour when, he 
knew well that h« cell door was about to be opened for chapel. 
Exclaiming, “I'll tache ye to commit suicide," he took off his 
uniform belt, and so belaboured the man before he cut him down 
that never again was the man known to indulge in this pastime. It is 
satisfactory to know that in every case of death in a prison a coroner's 
inquest must be held, and the most critical or suspicious juryman 
can never find a really preventible moans or facility by which suicide 
is accomplished. 

Mjany also of the cases which appear in the police-courts, and figure 
in my list and tables, are simply shams. Hysterical girls make 
demonstrations on the Embankment, and a pail of water over their 
finery would often be more efficacious a deterrent or cure than the 
notoriety they gain (and perhaps seek) by apprehension. The words 
of Dickens will bo remembered with. regard to the bridge in Old 
Gravel Lane, which, to the disgrace of St. George's-in-the-East or 
Dock authorities, is still allowed to be a favourite and undefended 
spot for suicides : — 

“I found mj’solf on a swing bridge, looking down at some dark locks in 
some dirty water. Over against me stood a creature remotely in the likeness 
of a young man. I asked the apparition what it called the place. Unto which 
it replied, with a ghastly grin and a sound like gurgling wator in its throat, 

‘ Mister llakor’s trap.’ Inspiration suggested that Mr. Baker was the coroner 
of tho neighbourhood. ‘ A common placo for suicide ? ’ said I, looking down 
at tho locks. ‘ Sue ? ’ returned the ghost with a stare, * Yes ! and Poll : like- 
wise Emily and Nancy : and Jane ; alwt /s a headering down here, they is. 
On*y mind you, there must be somebody cornin’. They don’t go a headering 
down here wen there ain’t no bobby nor gen’ral covo fur to hear the splash.’ ” 

I have already mentioned suicidal mania, which I consider rare ; 
but yet the subject df suicides in prison brings to my mind a case 
which aptly illustrates both. 

The girl in question was, when I knew Jier first, about 17, 
and had previously been in prison five times, including twice for 
attempting suicide. Her parents and homo were utierly bad, and 
she herself quiet, .but weak and sullen. She came to my notice first 
under a punishment of two months, in default of bail, for attempting 
suicide (the third time). On discharge she soon attempted twice 
again, and was remanded to Horsemonger Lane Prison. In a month 
or so she reappeared here for attempts in a canal and in tho police- 
cell, and got six months. She attentipted to strangle herself a few days 
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after entrance, once in the next month, seven or eight times in the 
next, and, finally, on the day before her discharge, having preferred 
to return to her parents, though over and over I had tried to get her 
to go into a Home. Two days after she got a month’s hard labour 
for being drunk and attempting suicide, and thence came to us for 
six months. She attempted here twice, though, on the latter occasion, 
her hands were confined by leather straps, owing to the determined 
nature of her previous attempt. On discharge I sent her to a Home, 
but she left, and, in two weeks, attempted to buj^ poison, and twice 
tried to strangle herself in the police-cell. After a week’s remand 
I tried another Home for her, but there she threatened suicide and 
left. Very soon she was in again for attempting to drown herself 
and making three attempts in the police-cell. She then got six months’ 
hard labour, attempted her life again, and from prison was sent to an 
asylum, where she is now I believe. I knew of her attempting her 
life 28 times in two years ; every means had been tried with her, 
but no doctor would, or could, ever certify that she w’^as insane in the 
legal sense of the word. This has, however, since been done. 

I may here note that of the 300 cases I have known, that 21 had 
attempted their life on more than one occasion. 

It is worthy of note that the impression (greatly justified by facts) 
which prevails among the clasq from which most of these cases come, 
that the punishment for the crime* is merely a week’s detention and 
a lecture, has a bad efiect by causing the persons to think lightly of 
the crime, and even to repeat it on the next occasion of irritation or 
apprehension. 

An alderman was once derided for expressing his intention of 
putting down suicide, but he probably meaijt, what is undoubtedly 
true, that some real punishment, inflicted as a rule, would be a strong 
deterrent to those who are unable or unuSed to see moral crime in 
what is ignored or treated lightly by the law of the land. 

I firmly believe that if it became the exception instead of the rule 
for such offences to escape a period of hard labour, the numbers of 
attempts would at once, and to a remarkable extent, diminish. 

That the legal, or perhaps the public, mind is at present irrational 
with regard to this crime needs no further illustration than that 
afforded by the fact that an attempt at suicide, if successful, is almost 
universally said by coroners and their juries to be due to temporary 
insanity, while, ff unsuccessful, the chaplain or doctor would be simply 
derided who hinted at insanity, temporary or otherwisOn^as existing, 
or having existed, in the case. The truest kindness would, I believe, 
be found in more seeming severity in the attitude of the law, of 
moralists, and of society, towards this form of murder, which is oftra. 
more cowardly aud less frequently followed by real penitence ^an 
those forms of the offence which are expiated on the scaffolds 

J. W. Hoesxoct. 
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The profession of letters has been lately debated in the public 
prints ; and it bos been debated^ to put the matter mildly, from a 
point of view that was calculated to surprise high-minded men, and 
bring a general contempt on books and reading. Some time ago, in 
particular, a lively, pleasant, popular writer devoted an essay, lively 
and pleasant like himself, to a very encouraging view of the profes- 
sion. We may be glad that his experience is so cheering, and we 
may hope that all others, who deserve it, shall be as handsomely 
rewarded ; but I do not think wo need be at all glad to have this 
question, so important to the public and ourselves, debated solely on 
the ground of money. The salary in any business under heaven is 
not the only, nor indeed the first, question. That you should con- 
tinue to exist is a matter for your own consideration ; but that your 
business should be first honest, and second useful, are points in 
which honour and morality are concerned. If the writer to whom 
I refer succeeds in persuading a number of young persons to adopt 
this way of life with an eye set singly on the livelihood, we must 
expect them in their works to folloV profit only, and w'e must expect 
in consequence, if he will pardon me the epithets, a slovenly, base, 
untrue, and* empty literature. Of that writer himself I am not 
speaking ; he is diligent, clean, and pleasing ; we all owe him periods 
of entertainment, and he has achleyed an amiable popularity which 
he has adequately deserwed. But the truth is, he does not, or did 
not when he first embraced it regard his profession from this purely 
mercenary side. He went*into it, I shall venture to say, if not with 
any noble design, at least in the ardour of a first love ; and he 
enjoyed its practice long before he i^aused to calculate the wage. 
The other day an author was complimented on a piece of work, good 
in itself and exceptionally good for him, and replied in terms 
unworthy of a commercial traveller, that as the book was not briskly 
selling he did not giveTa copper farthing for its nferit. It must not 
be supposed that the person to whom this answer was addressed 
received it.as a profession of faith ; he knew, on t]ie other hand, that 
it was only a whiff of irritation ; just as we know, when a respectable 
writer tal)^ ol literature as a way of life, like shoemakingf but not 
60 useful, that he.is only debating one aspect of a question, and is 
still clearly conscious of a dozen others more important in themselves 
and more central to the matter in hand. But while those who treat 
literature in this penny -wise and virtue-foolish spirit are themselves 
truly in possession of a better light, it does not follow that the treat-* 
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ment is decent or improving, whether for themselves ,or others. 
treat all subjects in the highest, the most honourable, and the pluckiest* 
spirit, consistent, with the fact, is the first duty of a writer. If he 
be well paid, as I am glad to hear ho is, this duty becomes the more 
urgent, the neglect of it the more disgraceful. And perhaps there 
is no subject on which a man should speak so gravely as that industry, 
whatever it may be, which is the occupation or delight of his life ; 
which is his tool to earn or serve with ; and which, if it be unworthy, 
stamps himself as a mere incubus of dumb and gleedy bowels on the 
shoulders of labouring humanity. On that subject alone even to 
force the note might lean to virtue’s side. It is to be hoped that a 
numerous and enterprising generation of writers will follow and 
surpass the present one ; but it would be better if the stream were 
stayed, and the roll of our old, honest, English books were closed, 
than that esurient bookmakers should continue and debase a brave 
tradition and lower, in their own eyes, a famous race. Better that 
our serene temples were deserted than filled with trafficking and 
juggling priests. 

There arc two just reasons for the choice of any way of life : the 
first is inbred taste in the chooser ; the second some high utility in 
the industry selected. Literature, like any other art, is singularly 
interesting to the artist ; and hi a degree peculiar to itself among the 
arts, it is useful to mankind. These are the sufficient justifications 
for any young man or woman who adopts it as the business of his 
life. I shall not say much about the wages. A writef can live by 
his writing. If not so luxuriously as by other trades, then less 
luxuriously. The nature of the work ho does all day will more 
affect his happiness than the quality of his dinner at night. What- 
ever be your calling, hnd however much it ^brings you in the year, 
you could still, you know, get more by cheating. We all suffer our- 
selves to be too much concerned about a little poverty ; but such con- 
siderations should not move us in the choice of that which is to be 
the business and justification of so great a portion of our lives ; and 
like the missionary, the patriot, or the philosopher, we should all 
choose that poor and brave career in which we can do the most and 
best for mankind. ‘ jPfow' nature, faithfully followed, proves herself a 
careful mother. A lad, for some liking to the jingle of words, 
betakes himself tOw letters for his life; by-and-by, when-he learns 
more gravity, he finds that he has chosen better than he knew ; that 
if he earns little, he is earning it amply ; that if he receives a small 
wage, he is in a position to do considerable service® ; that it is in his 
power, in some small measure, to protect the oppressed and to defend 
the truth. So kindly is the world arranged, such great profit may 
arise from a small degree of human reliance on oneself, and such, in 
particular, is the happy star of this trade of writing, that it should 
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^ combine pleasure and profit to botb parties^ and be at once agreeable, 

/ like fiddling, and useful, like good preaching. 

\ This is to speak of literature at its highest; and with the four 
g^eat elders who are 'still spared to our respect and admiration, with 
OarLyle, Ruskin, Browning, and Tennyson before us, it would be 
cowardly to consider it kt first in any lesser aspect.^ But while we 
cannot follow these athletes, while we may none of Us, perhaps, be 
very vigorous, very original, or very wise, I still contend tha^ in 
the humblest sort pf literary work, we have it in our power either to 
do great harm or great good. We may seek merely to please ; we 
may seek, having no higher gift, merely to gratify the idle nine-days* 
curiosity of our contemporaries ; or we may essay, however feebly, 
to instruct. In each of these we shall have to deal with that remark- 
able art of words which, because it is tho dialect of life, comes home 
so easily and powerfully to the minds of men ; and since that is so, 
we contribute, in each of these branches, to build up the sum of 
sentiments and appreciations which goes by tho name of Public 
Opinion or Public Feeling. The total of a nation’s reading, in these 
days of daily papers, greatly modifies the total of the nation’s speech ; 
and the speech and reading, taken together, form the efidcient educa- 
tional medium of youth. A good man or woman may keep a youth 
some little while in clearer air ; but the contemporary atmosphere is 
all powerful in the end on tho average of mediocre characters. Tho 
copious Corinthian baseness of the American reporter or the Parisian 
chroniqueiJLaf^ both so lightly readable, must exercise an incalculable 
influence for ill; they touch upon all subjects, and on all with the 
same ungenerous hand ; they begin the consideration of all, in young 
and unprepared minds^ in an unworthy spirit ; on all, they supply 
some pungency for dull people to quote. The mere body of this 
ugly matter overwhellh«f the rarer utterances of good men ; the 
sneering, the selfish, and the cowardly are scattered in broad sheets 
on every table, while the antidote, in ^mall volumes, lies unread upon 
the shelf. I have spoken of the American and the French, not 
because they are so much baser, but so much more readable, than the 
English; their evil is done more effectively, in America for the 
masses, in French for4ihe few that care to read ; but with us as with 
them, the duties of literature are daily neglected, truth daily per- 
verted and suppressed, and grave subjects daily degraded in the 
treatment. The journalist is not reckoned ail important officer ; yet 
judge of the^good he might do, the harm he does; judge of it by one 
instance only : that when we find two journals on the reverse sides of 
politics each, on the same day, openly garbling a piece of news for 
the interest of its own party, we smile at the discovery (no discovery 

(1) Since thifl artide was written, only three of these remain. But the other, being 
dead, yet speaketh. 
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now !) as over a good joke and pardonable stratagem. ^ Lying eo open 
is Bcarco lying, it is true ; but one of the things that %e profess to 
teach our young js a respect for truth ; and I cannot think this piece 
of education will be crowned mth any great success, so long as some 
of us practise and the rest openly approve of public falsehood. 

There are two duties incumbent upon any man who enters on the 
business of writing : truth to the fact and a good spirit in the treat- 
ment. In every department of literature, though so low as hardly 
to deserve tho name, truth to the fact is of ^ importance to the 
education and comfort of mankind, and so hard to preserve, that the 
faithful trying to do so will lend some dignity to the man who tries 
it. Our judgments are based upon two things: first, upon the 
original preferences of our soul ; but, second, upon the mass of testi- 
mony to the nature of (lod, man, and the universe which reaches us, 
in divers manners, from without. For the most part these divers 
manners are reducible to one, all that we learn of past times and 
much that we learn of our own reaching us through the medium of 
books or papers, and even he who cannot read learning from the 
same source at second hand and by the report of him who can. Thus 
the sum of the contemporary knowledge or ignorance of good and 
evil is, in large measure, the handiwork of those who write. Those 
who write have to see that each man’s knowledge is, as near as they 
can make it, answerable to the facts of life ; that he shall not suppose 
himself an angel or a monster ; nor take this world for a hell ; nor 
be suffered to imagine that all rights are concentred in Ms own caste 
or country, or all veracities in his own parochial creed. Each man 
should learn what is within him, that he may strive to mend ; he 
must be taught what is without him, that he may be kind to others. 
It can never be wrong to tell him the truth ; for, in his disputable 
state, weaving as he goes his theory of life,'' steering himself, cheering 
or reproving others, all facts are of the first importance to his conduct ; 
and even if a fact shall discourage or corrupt him, it is still best that 
he should know it ; for it is in this world as it is, and no^^B world 
made easy by educational suppressions, that he must win Ms way to 
shame or glory. In one word, it must always be foul to tell what is 
false ; and it can never be safe to suppress what is true. The very 
fact that you omit may be what somebody was wanting, for one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, and I have known a person wBo was 
cheered by the perusal of Candide. Every fact* is a part of that great 
puzzle we m\i8t set together; and none that comes directly in a 
writer’s path but has some nice relations, unperc^vable by him, to 
the totality and bearing of the subject und» hanid.^ '^Yet thew are 
certain classes of fact eternally more necessary thiem others^ and it 
is with these that, literature must first bestirtitseliv^Xh^Ane not 
hard to distinguish, nature once more easily leading us ; tor the 
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Beeessaryi beoause tiie efficacious, facts are those which are most 
mterestiii'g to the natural mind of man. Those which are coloured, 
picturesque, human, and rooted in morality, and those, on the other 
hand, which are clear, indisputable, and a part of science, are alone 
yital in importance, seizing by their interest, or useful to com- 
municate. So far as the writer merely narrates, he should principally 
tell of these. He should tell of the kind and wholesome and beautifid 
elements of our life ; he should tell unsparingly of the evil and sorrow 
of the present, to move us with instances ; he should tell of wise and 
good people in the past, to excite us by example ; and of these he 
should tell soberly and truthfully, not glossing faults, that we may 
neither grow discouraged with ourselves nor exacting to our neigh- 
bours. So the body of contemporary literature, ephemeral and 
feeble in itself, touches in the minds of men the springs of thought 
and kindness, and supports them (for those who will go at all are easily 
supported) on their way to what is true and right. And if, in any 
degree, it docs so now, how much more might it do so if the writers 
chose ! There is not a life in all the records of the past but, properly 
studied, might lend a hint and a help to some contemporary. There 
is not a juncture in to-day’s affiiirs but some useful word may yet be 
said of it. Even the reporter has an office, and, with clear eyes and 
honest language, may unveil injustices ‘and point the way to progress. 
And for a last word : in all narration there is only one way to bo 
clever, and that is to be exact. To be vivid is a secondary quality 
which must* presuppose the first ; for vividly to convey a wrong 
impression is only to make failure conspicuous. 

But a fact may be viewed on many sides ; it may be chronicled 
with rage, tears, laughter, indifference, or admiration, and by each 
of these the story will be transformed to something else. The news- 
papers that told of the return of our representatives from Berlin, 
even if they had not differed as to the facts, would have sufficiently 
differed by their spirit ; so that the oue description would have been 
a second ||p^tion, and the other a prolonged insult. The subject 
makes but a trifling part of any piece of literature, and the view of 
of the writer is itself a fact more important because less disputable 
than the others. No^ this spirit in which a silbject is regarded, 
important in all kinds of literary work, becomes all important in 
works of •fiction, meditation, or rhapsody; for, there it not only 
colours but itself chooses the facts ; not only modifies but shapes the 
work. And hence, over the far larger proportion of the field of 
literature, the health or disease of the writer’s mind or momentary 
humour forms not only the leading feature of his work, but is, at 
bottbm, the only thing he can communicate to others. In alt wovks 
of art, widdy speaking, it is first of all the author’s attitude that is 
narrated, though in the attitude there be implied a whole expmmee 
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and a theory of life. An author who has begged the question and 
reposes in some narrow faith, cannot, if ho would, express the whole 
or even many of ,the sides of this various existence ; for his own life 
being maim, some of them are not admitted in his theory, and were 
only dimly and unwillingly recognised in his experience. Hence 
the smallness, the triteness, and the inhumanity in works of merely 
sectarian religion ; and hence we find equal although unsimilar 
limitations in works inspired by the spirit of the flesh or the 
despicable taste for high society. So that the fi»st duty of any man 
who is to write is intellectual. Designedly or not, he has so far set 
himself up for a leader of the minds of men ; and he must see that 
his own mind is kept supple, charitable, and bright. Everything but 
prejudice should find a voice through him ; he should see the good in 
all things ; where ho has even a fear that he does not wholly under- 
stand, there he should bo wholly silent ; and he should recognise from 
the first that he has only one tool in his workshop, and that tool is 
sympathy.^ 

The second duty, far harder to define, is moral. There arc a 
thousand different humours in the mind, and about each of them, 
when it is uppermost, some literature tends to be deposited. Is this 
to be allowed ? not certainly in every case, and yet perhaps in more 
than rigourists would fancy. , It w’erc to be desired that all literary 
work, and chiefly works of art, issued from sound, human, healthy, 
and potent impulses, whether grave or laughing, humorous, 
romantic, or religious. Yet it cannot be denied that seme valuable 
books are partially insane ; some, mostly religious, partially inhuman ; 
and very many tainted with morbidity and impotence. We do not 
loathe a masterpiece although we gird against its blemishea We are 
not, above all, to look for faults but merits. There is no book 
perfect, even in design ; but there are many that will delight, 
improve, or encourage the reader. On the one hand, the Hebrew 
Psalms are the only religious poetry on earth ; yet they contain 
sallies that savour rankly of the man of blood. On th^^her hand, 
Alfred do Musset had a poisoned and a contorted nature ; I am only 
quoting that generous and frivolous giant, old Dumas, when I accuse 
him of a bad heart ; yet, when the impulser under which he wrote 
was purely creative, he could give us works like Catmosine or 
FantmiOy in which the lost note of the romantic comedy seems to 
have been fouhd again to touch and please us. When Flaubert 
wrote Madame Bovary, I believe he thought chiefly of a somewhat 
morbid realism ; and behold ! the book turned ip his hands into a 

(1) A footnote, at least, is due to the admirable oxampk set before all young writers 
ill the width of literary sympathy displayed by Mr. Swinburne. He runs forth to 
welcome merit, whether in Dickens or Trollope, whether in Villon, million, or Pope. 
This isr in criticism, tlie attitude we should all seek to preserve, not only in taht, but 
in every branch of literary work. 
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colored imder a grant atresdi with a soul ^ nine^fold power iw* 
times heated aud ^eotrified by the eouditions^of our bdiug 
are sdsed with such ah ample grasp, that, even, should the mcubd 
desi|^ be trivial or base, seme iaruth and beauty cannot fail to be 
ei&preesed. Out of the strong comes forth sweetness; but an ill 
thing pporly done is an ill thing top and bottom. And so thia can 
be no encouragement to knock-knee’d, feeble^wristed scribes, who * 
must take their businets conscientiously or be ashamed to practise it. 

hCan is imperfect ; yet, in his literature, he must express himself 
and his own views and preferences ; for to do anything else, is to 
do a far more perilous thing than to risk being immoral : it is to be 
sure of being untrue. To ape a sentiment, even a good one, is to 
travesty a sentiment ; that will not be helpful. To conceal a senti«- 
ment, if you are sure you hold it, is to take a liberty with truth. 
There is probably no point of view possible to a sane man but con- 
tains somp truth and, in the true connection, might be profitable to 
the race. I am not afraid of the truth^if any one could tell it me, 
but I am afraid of parts of it impertinently uttered. There is a time 
to dance and a time to mourn ; to be harsh as well as to be senti- 
mental ; to be ascetic as well as to glorify the appetites ; and if a 
man were to combine all these oxtremes*into his work, each in its 
place and proportion, that work would bo the world’s masterpiece of 
morality as well as of art. Partiality is immorality ; for any book 
is wrong that gives a misleading ^picture of the world and life. The 
trouble is that the weakling must be partial ; the work of one proving 
dank and depressing ; of another, cheap and vulgar ; of a third, 
epileptically sensual ; of a Mirth, sourly ascetic, {n literature as in 
conduct, you can never hope to do exactly right. All you can do 
is to make as sure as possible ; and for that there is but one 
rule. Nothing should be done in a hurry that can be done slowly. 

It is no use to write a book and put it by for nine or even ninety 
years ; for in Nke writing you will have partly convinced yourself ; 
the delay must precede any beginning ; and if you meditate a work 
^f art, you should first long roU the subject under jhe tongue to 
make sure you like the flavour, before you brew a volume that shall 
taste of it from end to end ; or if you propose to enter on the field 
of controversy; you should first have thought upoit the question 
under all conditions, in health as well as in sickness, in sorrow aa 
wdl as in joy. It is this nearness of examination^xecessary for any 
true and kind writing, that makes the practice of the art a prolonged 
ax^ noble education for the writer. 

is plenty to do, pd^ty to si^, or to say over again, in thel!^ 
Any litetwy work which eoaveys faithful facts or pleas- 

It is even aseryi^tobo 

TO£. mx. ir.s. MU 
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thankfully proud of haying rendered. The slightest novels are a 
blessing to those in distress, not chloroform its^ a greater. Our 
fine old sea-c^tain’s life was justified when Oarlyle soothed his mind 
with The King’s Own or Newton Forster. Tor please is to serve ; and 
so far from its being difficult to instruct.while you amuse, it is diffi- 
cult to do the one thoroughly without the other. Some part of the 
writer or his life will crop out in even a vapid book ; and to read a 
novel that was conceived with any force, is to multiply experience 
and to exercise the sympathies. Every article, every piece of verse, 
every essay, every entre- filets is destined to pass, however swiftly, 
through the minds of some portion of the public, and to colour, how- 
ever transiently, their thoughts. When any subject falls to be dis- 
cussed, some scribbler on a paper has the invaluable opportunity of 
beginning its discussion in a dignified and human spirit ; and if 
there were enough who did so in our public press, neither the public 
nor the parliament would find it in their minds to drop to meaner 
thoughts. The writer has the chance to stumble, by the way, on 
something pleasing, &oraetl|ing interesting, something encouraging, 
were it only to a single reader. lie will be unfortunate, indeed, if 
he suit no one. Ho has the chance, besides, to stumble on something 
that a dull person shall be able to comprehend ; and for a dull person 
to have read anything and, for that once, comprehended it, makes a 
marking epoch in his education. 

Here then is work worth doing and worth trying to do well. And 
so, if I wore minded to welcome ai\y great accession to our trade, it 
should not be from any reason of a higher wage, but because it was 
a trade whicli was useful in a very great and in a very high degree ; 
whic^ every honest tradesman could m&ke more serviceable to man- 
kind in his single strength ; which wi-is, difficult to do well and pos- 
sible to do better every year ; which called for scrupulous thought 
on the part of all who practised it, and hence became a perpetual 
education to their nobler natures ; and which, pay it as you please, 
in the large majority of the best cases will still be underpaid. For 
surely, at this time of day in the nineteenth century, there is nothing 
that an honest man should fear more timorously than getting an<i(;^ 
spending more than he deserves. 


Bobert Louis Stevenson. 



^ POLITICAL HEADS— CHIEFS, KINGS, ETC. 

Of the three components of the tri-une political structure trace- . 
able .at the outset, ^e have now to follow the development of 
the first. Already in the last two chapters something has been 
said, and more has been implied, respecting that most important 
differentiation which results in the establishment of a headship. 
What was there indicated under its general aspects has here to be 
elaborated under its special aspects. ' 

“ When Bink asked the Nicobarians who among them was the 
chief, they replied laughing, how could he believe that one could 
have power against so many I quote this as a reminder that there 
is at first Tesistanco to the assumption of supremacy by one member 
of a group — a resistance which, though ih some types of men small, 
is in most considerable, and in a few very great. To instances 
already given of tribes practically chiefioss, may be added, from 
America, the Haidahs, among whom the people seemed all equal ; ” 
the Californian tribes, among whom ‘^eaeh individual does as he likes; ” 
the Navajos, among whom each is sovereign in his own right as a 
warrior ; and /rom Asia the Angamies, who have no recognized 
head or chief, although they elect a spokesman, who, to all intents 
and purposes, is powerless and irresponsible.'^ 

Such small subordination ag rude groups show, occurs only when the 
need for .joint action is imperative, and control is -required tofnako 
it eflicient. Instead of recalling before-named examples of tempo- 
rary chieftainship, I may here give a few others. Of the Lower 
Californians we read — In hunting and war they have one or more 
chiefs to lead them, who are selected only for the occasion." Of the 
Flatheads* chiefs it is said that " with the war their power ceases." 
Among the Sound Indians the chief has no authority, and only 
directs the movements of his band in warlike incursions." 

As observed under another head, this primitive insubordination 
has greater or less play according as the environment and 
the habits of life hinder or favour coercion. The Lower Cali- 
fornians, above instanced as chiefless, Baegert says resemble* ^^herds 
of wild swine, which run about according to their own liking, being 
together to-day and scattered to-morrow, till they meet again by 
accident at some future time." The chiefs among the Chipowyans^i^ 
are now totally without power," says Franklin ; and these people 
eixist as small migratory bands. Of the Abipones, who are 

M K 2 
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tient of agriculture and a fixed home/’ and “ are continually moying 
from place to place,” Dobrizhoffer writes — ** they neither revere thar 
cacique as a master, nor pay him tribute or^ attendance as is usual 
with other nations.” The like holds under like conditions with 
other races remote in type. Of the Bedouins Burckhardt remarks 
" the sheikli has no fixed authority ; ” and according to another 
. writer “ a chief, who has drawn the bond of allegiance too tight, 
is deposed or abandoned, and becomes a mere ^ember of a tribe, or 
remains without one.” 

And now, having noted the original absence of political control, 
the resistance it meets with, and the circumstances which facilitate 
evasion of it, we may ask what causes aid its growth. There are 
several ; and chieftainship becomes settled in proportion as they co- 
operate. 

Among the members of the primitive group, slightly unlike 
in various ways and degrees, there is sure to be some^one who has a 
recognized superiority. This superiority may be of several kinds, 
which we will briefly glance at. 

Though in a sense abnormal, the cases must be noted in which 
the superiority is that of an alien immigrant. The headmen of the 
Khonds “ are usually descended from some daring adventurer ” of 
Hindoo blood. Forsyth remarks the like of “ most of the chiefs ” 
in the highlands of Central Asia. And the tradit'ons of Bochica 
among the Chibchas, Amalivaca among the Tamonacs, and Quetzal- 
coatl among the Mexicans, imply kindred origins of chieftainships. 
Hero, however, we are mainly concerns^ with superiorities arising 
within the tribe. ■ 

The first to be named is that which ‘'gOes with seniority. Though 
age, when it brings incapacity, is often among rude peoples treated 
with such disregard that the old are killed or left to die, yet, so long 
as capacity remains, the greater experience accompanying age gene- 
rally insures influence. The chiefless Esquimaux show “ deference 
to seniors and strong men.” Burchell says that over the Bushmen, 
old men seem <to exercise the authority of chiefs to some extent ; and 
the like is true with the natives of Australia. By the Fuegians “ the 
word of an old man is accepted as law by the young people.” Each 
party of Rock Ye'ddahs “ has a headman, the most energetic senior 
of the tiSbe,” who divides the honey, &c. Even with sundry peoples 
more advanced the like holds. The Byaks in Horth Borneo have 
no established chiefs, but follow the counsels of the old man to 
whom they are related;” and Edwards says of the ungovemed 
Oaribs, that ” to their old men, indeed, they allowed some kind of 
authority.” 
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Katarally, ta rude societies, tlie strong hand gives predominance* 
Apart from the*infliience of age, ** bodily strength ^one procures 
distinction among ” the Bushmmi* The leaders of the Tasmanians 
were tall and powerful men : instead of an electivd or hereditary 
ohielbainGy, the place of command ^s yielded up to the bully of the 
tribe/^ A remark of Stifrt’s implies a like origin of supremacy 
among the Australians. Similarly in South America. ‘ Of people 
cm the Tapajos, Bates tells us that the footmarks of the cldef 
could be distinguished from the rest by their great size and the 
length of the stride." And in Bedouin tribes “ the fiercest, the 
strongest, and the craftiest obtains complete mastery over his fellows.*’ 
During higher stages physical vigour long continues to be an 
all-important qualification; as in Homeric Greece, where even 
age did not compensate for decline of strength : an old chief, such 
as Pilous and Laertes, cannot retain his position.” And through- 
out Mediseval Europe, maintenance of headship largely depended on 
bodily prowess. 

Mental suplriority, alone or joined with other attributes, is a 
common cause of predominance. With the Snake Indians, the 
chief is no more than ^Uhe most confidential person among the 
warriors.** Schoolcraft says of the chief acknowledged by the 
Creeks that he is eminent with the people only for his superior 
talents and political abilities;** and. that over the Comanches ‘‘the 
position of a chief is not hereditary, but the result of his own superior 
cunning, knowledge, or success in war.” A chief of the Coroados is 
one “ who by his strength, cunning, and courage had obtained some 
command over them.** 

Yet another source of governmental power in primitive tribes is 
largeness of possessions : wealth being at once an indirect mark of 
superiority and a direct eaftse of influence. With the Tacullies 
“ any person may become a miut^ or chief who will occasionally 
provide a village feast.** “Among the Tolewas, in Del Nortt# 
Country, money makes the chief.** And of the chiefless Navajos 
we read that “every rich man has many dependants, and these 
dependants are obedient to his will, in peace and in war.** 

But naturally in societies not yet politically developed, acknow- 
ledged superiority is ever liable to be competed with or replaced 
by superiority arising afresh. 

an Arab, accompanied by his own relations only, Has beeif successful on 
iuany predatory excursions against the enemy, he is joined by other Mends; 
and if his success still continues, he obtains the reputation of being * lucky ; ’ 
and he thus establishes a kind of second, or inferior agydship in the Mbe.'’ 

So in Sumatra — 

« A commanding aspect, an ixadnuating toanner, a ready fluency in discoorie. 
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and a penetration and sagaoity in unravelling the little intrioaoies of iheir 
disputes, are qualities which seldom fail to procure to thdix possessor respect 
and influence, sometimes, perhaps, superior to that of an acknowledged chief/’ 

And supplantings of kindred kinds occur among the Tongans and 
the Dyaks. 

At the outset then, what we lUfore distinguished as the principle 
of efficiency is the sole principle of organization. Such political 
headship as exists, is acquired by one whoso fitness asserts itself 
in the form of greater age, superior prowess, stronger will, wider 
knowledge, quicker insight, or larger wealth. ^ But evidently supre- 
macy which thus depends exclusively on personal attributes is but 
transitory. It is ever liable to be superseded by the supremacy of 
some more able man from time to time arising ; and if not super- 
seded, is inevitably ended by death.-*. We have, then, to inquire how 
permanent chieftainship becomes established. Before doing this, 
however, we must consider more fully the two kinds of superiority 
which especially conduce to chieftainship, and their modes of opera- 
tion. 

As bodily vigour is a cause of predominance within the tribe 
on occasions dafiy occurring, still more on occasions of war is 
it, when joined with courage, a cause of predominance. War, there- 
fore, ever tends to make mere pronounced any authority of this kind 
which is incipient. Whatever reluctance other members of the tribe 
have to recognize the leadership of any one member, is likely to be 
over-ridden by their desire for safety when recognition of his leader- 
ship furthers that safety. 

This rise of the strongest and most courageous warrior to power 
is at first spontaneous, and afterwards by agreement more or less 
definite : sometimes joined with a process of testing. Where, as in 
Australia, each “ is esteemed by the rest only according to his dexterity 

throwing or evading a spear,” it is inferrable that such superior 
capacity for war as is displayed, generates of itself such temporary 
chieftainship as exists. Where, as among the Comanohes, any one 
who distinguishes himself by taking many horses or scalps, may 
aspire to the honours of chieftaincy, and is gradually inducted by a 
tacit popular cohsent,” this natural genesis is clearly shown us. Very 
commonly, however, there is deliberate choice ; as by the Flaiheads, 
among whom, “.except by the war-chiefs no real authority is exer- 
cised.” By some of the Dyaks, both strength and courage are tested.. 
^'The ab&ity to climb up a large pble, well-greased, is a nccessaty 
qualification of a fighting chief among the Sea Pyoks and St. John 
says that in some oases, “it was a custom in order to settle who 
should be chief, for the rivals to go out iu search of a head: the first 
in finding one being victor.” 
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Mt/tWftx, the need for an e£Bdent leader tends ever to^pe-estahUeh 
chii^ftainship wfiere it is only nominal or feeble. Edwnida aays 
of the Oaribs that ** in vfur, experience had taught them ihat anbor* 
dination was as retluisite as courage ; they therefoib elected their 
captains in their general aasemblies^ith great solemnity and ** put 
^heir pretensions to the pA>of with mroumstonoes of outrageous bar- 
barity.” Similarly, ” although the Abipones neither fear their 
cacique as a judge, nor honour him as a master, yet his fellow- 
soldiers follow him ag a leader and governor of the war, whmiever 
the ehemy is to be attacked or repelled.” 

These and like facts, of which there are abundance, have three 
kindred implications. One is that continuity of war conduces to 
permanence of chieftainship. A second is that, with increase of his 
influence as successful military head, the chief gains influence as 
political head. A third is that there is thus initiated a union, main- 
tained through subsequent phases of social evolution, between military 
supremacy and political supremacy Not only among the uncivilized 
Hottentot, Malagasy, and others, is the chief or king head of the 
army — ^not only among such semi-civilized peoples, as the ancient 
Peruvians and Mexicans, do we find the monarch one with the com- 
mander-in-chief ; but the histories of extinct and surviving nations, 
all over the world exemplify the connexion. In Egypt “ in the 
early ages, the offices of king and general were inseparable.” 
Assyrian records represent the political head as also the conquering 
soldier; as do the records of the Hebrews. Civil and military 
supremacy were united among the Homeric Greeks ; and in primitive 
Home "the general was ordinarily the king himself.” That 
throughout European hisipry it has been so, and partially continues 
so even now in the more militant societies, needs no showing. 

How command of a tfidbr kind follows military command, we 
cannot readily see in societies which have no records : we can but 
infer that along with increased power of coercion which the snooessfift 
head-warrior gains, naturally goes the exercise of a stronger rule in 
civil affairs. That this has been so among peoples who have histones 
there is proof. Of the primitive Germans Sohm remarks that the 
Homan invasions had one result : — • 

*r 

% 

The kingship became united with the leadership (become permanent) of the 
amy, and as* a consequence, raised itself to a power [mstLtutiqp] in the State. 
The military subordination under the king-leader fiir&ered political subordi- 
nation nnd^ the king. , . . . Kingship after the inyasions^is a kingship 
clothed wi& supreme jights-^a kingdiip in our sense/* 

In like maimer it is obserred by ]EL8nke that during the wars ^th 
the English iu the fiftemitibi century^ "" 
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*Tlie French monarchy^ whilst struggling for its very existence, acquire at 
the same time, and as the result of the straggle, a firmer organization. The 
expedients adopted to carry on the contest grew, as in other important oases, 
to national institationB.’* 

And modern instances of the rektion between successful militancy 
and the strengthening of political control, are fiimished by the career^ 
of Napoleon'and the recent history of the German Empire. 

Political headship then, commonly beginning with the influence 
gained by the strongest, most courageous, and^most astute warrior, 
becomes established where activity in war gives opportunity for his 
superiority to show itself and to generate subordination ; and there- 
after the growth of political power continues primarily related to 
the exercise of militant functions. 

% 

Very erroneous, however, would be the idea formed if no 
further origin for political headship were named. There is a kind 
of influence, in some cases operat^ alone and in other cases co-ope- 
rating with that above specified, which is all-important. I mean 
the influence possessed by the medicine-man. 

That this arises as early as the other can scarcely be said ; since, 
until the ghost-theory takes shape, there is no origin for it. But 
when belief in the spirits of .,the dead becomes current, the medicine- 
man, professing ability to control them and inspiring faith in his 
pretensions, is regarded with a fear which prompts obedience. 
When we read of the Thlinkeets that the supreme feat*of a conjurer's 
power is to throw one of his liege spirits into the body of one who 
refuses to believe in his power, upon which the possessed is taken 
with swooning and fits,” we may imagine,, the dread he excites and 
the sway he consequently gains. From some of the lowest races 
upwards we find illustrations. Fitzroy says of the ‘‘ doc tor- wizard 
among the Fuegians ” that he is the most cunning and most deceitful 
of his tribe, and that he has great influence over his companions. 

Though the Tasmanians were free from the despotism of rulers, 
they were swayed by the counsels, governed by the arts, or terrified 
by the fears, of certain wise men or doctors. These could not only 
mitigate suffering, but inflict it.” A chief of the Haidahs seems 
to be the principal sorcerer, and indeed to possess little authority 
save from his connexion with the preter-human powers.” The 
Dakota medic‘ine-meh — 

** Are the greatest rascals in the tribe, and possess immense influence over 
the minds of the young, who are brought up in the belidf of their supernatural 
powers. . . . The war-chief, who leads the party to war, is always one of 
these medicine- men, and is believed to have the power to guide the party to 
Bttooess, or save it from defeat.'’ 
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Among more edvanced peoples in Africa, supposed powers of work«> 
ing supematoral effects similarly giye influence, etrengtibening 
authority otherwise gained. It is so with the Amazulu : a chief 
practises magic on^ another chief before fighting with him ; ** and 
his followers have great confiden<|| in him if he has much repute as 
a magician. Hence the* power possessed by Langalibalele, who, as 
Bishop Colenzo says, knows well the composition of that intekzi 
[used for controlling the weather] ; and he knows well, too, the war- 
medicine, i.e. its o<jnponent parts, being himself a doctor.*' Still 
better is seen the governmental influence thus acquired in the case of 
the king of Obbo, who in time of drought calls his subjects together 
and explains to them — 

How muok he regrets that their conduct has compelled him to afflict thorn 
with unfavourable weather, but that it is their own fault. ... Ho must have 
goats and com. * No goats, no rain ; that's our contract, my fiiends,’ says 
Katchiba. • . . Should his people complain of too much rain, he threatens to 
pour storms and lightning upon them for ever, unless thoy bring him so many 
hundred baskets of com, &c. &c. . . . His subjects have the most thorough con- 
fidence in his power.’* 

And the king is similarly supposed to have power over the weather 
among the people of Loango. 

A like connexion is traceable in the records of various extinct 
peoples in both hemispheres. Of HuifzilopochtU, the founder of the 
Mexican power, we read that a great wizard he had been, and a 
sorcerer ; ’* jyid every Mexican king on ascending the throne had to 
swear to make the sun go his course, to make the clouds pour 
down rain, to make the rivers run, and all fruits to ripen." 
Reproaching his subjects for want of obedience a Chibcha ruler told 
them they knew that it* was in his power to afflict them with pesti- 
lence, small-pox, rheumatism, and fever, and to make to grow as 
much grass, vegetables, and plants as they wanted." Ancient Egyp- 
tian records yield indications of a similar early belief. Thutmes III., 
after being deified, was considered as the luck-bringing god of the 
country, and a preserver against the evil influence of wicked spirits 
and magicians." And it was thus with the Jews : — 

Eabbinical writings art) never weary of enlarging updh the magical power 
and knowledge of Solomon. He was represented as not only king of the whole 
earth, but also as reigning over devils and evil spirits, and having the power 
of expelling'them from the bodies of men and animals sfltid also of delivering 
people to them.” 

The traditions of European peoples furnish kindred evidence. As 
before shown stories in the SeimBriringla saga imply that the 
Scandinavian ruler, Odin, was a medHine-man ; as were also 
and Fxey, his successors. And after recalling the supematibrai 
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weapons and sapemstaral achierements of early heroic kings, we 
can scarcely doubt that with them were in some cases associated the 
supposed magical powers whence have descended the supposed powers 
of kings to cure diseases by touching or othe]:;:ime. We shall the 
less doubt this on finding that Ij^e powers were ascribed to sub- 
ordinate rulers of early origin. There were certain ancient Brecon 
nobles whose spittle and touch had curative properties. 

,One important factor, then, in the genesis of political headship, 
originates with the ghost-theory, and the ooi^omitant rise of a 
belief that some men, having acquired power over ghosts, can obtain 
their aid. Generally the chief and the medicine-man are separate 
persons; and there then exists between them some conflict: they 
have competing authorities. But where the ruler unites with his 
power naturally gained, this ascribed supernatural power, his a\itho- 
rity is necessarily much increased. Becalcitrant members of his 
tribe who might dare to resist him if bodily prowess alone could 
decide the struggle, do not dare to do this if they believe he can 
send one of his posse comitatus of ghosts to torment them. That 
rulers desire to unite the two characters we have, in one case, distinct 
proof. Canon Callaway tells us that among the Amazulu, a chief 
will endeavour to discover a medicine-man’s secrets and afterwards 
kill him. 

StiU there recurs the question — How does permanent poli- 
tical headship arise P Such political headship as wesults from 
bodily power, or courage, or sagacity, even when strengthened by 
supposed supernatural aid, ends with the life of any savage who 
gains it. The principle of efllciency, phyjiical or mental, while it 
tends to produce a temporary differentiation into ruler and ruled, 
does not suffice to produce a permanent fiifierentiation. There has 
to co-operate another principle, to which we now pass. 

Already we have seen that even in the rudest groups age gives 
some predominance. Among both Fuegians and Australians, not 
only old men, but old women, exercise authority. And that this 
respect for age, apart from other distinction, is an important 
factor in establishing political subordination, is implied by the 
curious fact that, in sundry advanced societies characterized by 
extreme governmental coercion, the respect due to age .takes pre- 
cedence of alt ot*bef respect. Sharpe remarks of ancimit Egypt 
that “ here ds in Persia and Judaea the king’s mother ofteji held 
rank above his wife.” In China, notwithi8ta:i|ding the infenmr 
position of women sooiallyir and domestically, there exists this 
suprenuMy of the fmnale pavent, second only to that 4^ tiie mate 
parent; and the same thing occurs in Japan. As Repotting the 
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hSsstms6 iha| subjeotaon to pamits 'prepares tbe vnsf for galgootioii 
to rulers, I niay add a .conrerse &et. Of the Ooroados/V^ose 
are so incoherent, ire read that— ^ 

** The paje, hoveTer) has as little infloenoe over the irill of the mullitade as 
any otber, for they live mthout any bond of social union, neither under a 
> republican nor a patriarchal form of government. Even family ties are very 
loose among them .... there is no regular precedency between tho old 
and the young, for age appears to enjoy no respect among them.” 

And, as re-inforoftig this converse fact, I may add that, as I 
have shown elsewhere, the Mantras, the Caribs, the Mapuchds, 
the Brazilian Indians, the Gallinomeros, the Shoshones, the Navajos, 
the Californians, the Oomanches, who submit very little or not at 
all to chiefly rule, display a filial submission which is mostly 
small and ceases early. 

But now under what circumstances does respect for age take 
that pronounced form seen in societies distinguished by great political 
subordination P It was pointed out that when men, passing from 
the hunting stage into the pastoral stage, began to wander in search 
of food for their domesticated animals, they fell into conditions 
favouring the formation of that patriarchal group, at once family 
and miniature society, constituting the unit of composition of societies 
which reach the highest stages of etolution. We saw that in the 
primitive pastoral horde, the man, dissociated from those earlier 
tribal iaflu|nceB which interfere with paternal power, and which 
prevent settled relations of tho sexes, was so placed as to acquire 
headship of a coherent group : the father became “ by right of the 
strong hand, leader, owner, master, of wife, children, and all he 
carried with him.” There were enumerated the influonoes which 
tended to make the eldest male a patriarch ; and it was shown that 
not only the Semites, Aryans, and Turanians have exemplified this 
relation between pastoral habits and the patriarchal organization, 
hat that it recurs in South African raoes. 

Be the causes what they may, however, we find abundant proof 
that this family supremacy of the eldest male, common among pas> 
toral peoples and peoples who have passed through the pastoral stage 
into the agricultural stage, naturally develops into political sapre> 
macy. Of the Santals Hunter says — ^ 

«<Ths village government is pnidy patriorohaf. Each hamlet has an 
fomider (the l£atyhi-ffiu^), who is regarded as the &ther of the 
ooinmunity. HeiuoeiTes divine hcmotin in the'eaotred grove, and transmits 
‘his authority to Us^escendants.” 

Of the oompotmd ainm^ tke lBbicmds we read in Maq^m^n 
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« There it [paternal authority] reigns nearly absolute. It is a Ehond's 
maxim that a man’s father is his god, disobedienoe to whom is the greatest 
crime— -and all the members of a family live united in strict subordination to 
its head until his death.” 

And the growth of groups thus arising into compound and doubly 
compound groups, acknowledging the auth6rity of one who unites 
family headship with political headship, has been made familiar by 
Sir, Henry Maine and others as common to early Greeks, Romans, 
Teutons, and as still affecting social organizati^ among Hindoos 
and Sclavs. 

Here, then, we have making its appearance a factor which con- 
duces to permanence of political headship. As was pointed out in a 
foregoing chapter, while succession by efficiency gives plasticity to 
social organization, succession by inheritance gives it stability. No 
settled arrangement can arise in a primitive community so long as 
the function of each unit is determined exclusively by his fitness ; 
since, at his death, the arrangement, in so far as he was a part of it, 
must be recommenced. Only when his place is forthwith filled by 
one whose claim is admitted, does there begin a differentiation which 
survives through successive generations. And evidently in the 
earlier stages of social evolution, while the coherence is small and 
the want of structure great, it requisite that the principle of inheri- 
tance should, especially in respect of the political headship, predo- 
minate over the principle of efficiency. Contemplation of the facts 
will make this clear. # 

Two primary forms of hereditary succession have to be con- 
sidered. The system of kinship through ^males, common among 
rude peoples, results in descent of property and power to brothers 
or to the children of sisters ; while the sj^stfem of kinship through 
males, general among advanced peoples, results in descent of pro- 
perty and power to sons or daughters. We have first to note that 
succession through females results in less stable political headships 
than does succession through males. 

From the fact named when treating of the domestic relations, 
that the system of kinship through females arises where unions 
of the sexes are temporary or unsettled, it is to be inferred that 
this system characterizes societies which are unadvanced in all 
ways, political ihcludeS. We saw that irregular coimexions involve 
paucity and* feebleness of known relationships, and a type of 
family the successive links of which are not strengthened by so many 
collateral links. A common aonsequence is that along with descent 
through females there goes either no chieftainship, or chieftainship is 
established by merit, or, if hereditary, it is usually unstable. The 
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Australians and Tasmanians may be named as typical instances. 
Among the Haidahs and other savage peoples of Oolumlna rank 
is nominally hereditary, for the most part by the ^ale line and 
actual chieftainship depends to a great extent on wealth and ability 
in war.” Of other Nort^ji American tribes the Chippewas, Oomanohes, 
and Snakes, show us the system of kinship through females joined 
with either absence of here^tary chieftainship or very feeble develop- 
ment of it. Passing to South America, the Arawaks and the Waraus 
may be instanced^ as having female descent and almost nominal, 
though hereditary chiefs ; and much the same may be said of the 
Oaribs. 

A group of facts having much significance may now be noted. 
In many societies where descent of property and rank in the female 
line is the rule, an exception is made in the case of the political 
head ; and the societies exemplifying this exception are sooilsties in 
which political headship has become relatively stable. Though in 
Fiji there is kinship through females, yet, according to Seemann, 
the ruler, chosen from the members of the royal family, is 
generally the son ” of the late ruler. In Tahiti, where the two 
highest ranks follow the primitive system of descent, male 
succession to rulership is so pronounced that, on the birth of an 
eldest son the father becomes simply regent on his behalf. And 
among the Malagasy, along with a prevailing kinship through 
females, the sovereign either nominates his successor, or, failing this, 
the nobles appoint, and unless positive disqualification exists, the 
eldest son is usually chosen.” Africa furnishes evidence of varied 
kinds. Though the Congo people, the Coast Negroes, and the InBnd 
Negroes, have formed societies of some size and complexity, notwith- 
standing that kinship ^]gough females obtaids in the succession to 
the throne, yet we read of tho first that allegiance is vague and 
uncertain of the second that, save where free in form, the govern- 
ment is ^*an insecure and short-lived monarchic despotism;” and of 
the third that, where the government is not of mixed type, it is “ a 
rigid but insecure despotism.” Meanwhile, in the two most 
advanced and powerful states, stability of political headship goes 
along with departure, partial or complete, from •succession through 
females. In Ashantee the order of succession is *'the brother, 
the sister’s son, the son ; ” and in Dahomey there is male primo- 
geniture. Further instances of this transition are yielded by 
extinct American civilizations. Though the Aztec [conquerors of 
Mexico brought with them the system of kinship through females, 
and consequent law of succession, yetlihis law of succession was par- 
tially, or completely, changed to succession through males# ^ In 
Tezcuco and Tlacopan (divm<^ of Mexico) tho ddest ^n inkarited 
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the kingship ; and in Mexico the choice of a king wasjimited to the 
sons and brothers of the preceding king* Then^ of ancient Perui 
Gomara says ^'n^hews inherit, and not sons, except in the case of 
the Yncas:’’ this exception in the case of the Ynoas having the 
strange peculiarity that ^^the first-born of ^ this brother and sister 
[i.e., the Ynca and his principal wife] was the legitimate heir to the « 
kingdom’’— an arrangement which made the line pf descent un- 
usually narrow and definite. And here we are brought back to 
Africa by the parallelism between the case of#Peru and that of 
Egypt. ^^In Egypt it was maternal descent that gave the right to 
property and to the throne. The same prevailed in Ethiopia. If the 
monarch married out of the royal family the children did not enjoy 
a legitimate right to the crown.” When we add the statement 
that the monarch was ^‘supposed to bo descended from the gods, in 
the mole and female line and when we join with this the fiirther 
statement that there were royal marriages between brother and 
sister ; we see that like causes worked like effects in Egypt and in 
Peru. For in Peru the Ynca was of supposed divine descent ; 
inherited his divinity on both sides ; and married his sister to keep 
the divine blood unmixed. And in Peru as in Egypt there resulted 
royal succession in the male line, where, otherwise, succession 
through females prevailed. 

With this process of transition from the one law of descent to 
the other, implied by these last facts, may be joined some processes 
which preceding facts imply. In Now Caledonia a chief ndmi- 
nf^s his successor, if possible, in a son or brother : ” the one choice 
implying descent in the male line and the other being consistent 
with descent in either male or female line# And in Madagascar, 
where the system of female kinship prevailed, “the sovereign 
nominated his successor — naturally choosing a son.” Further it is 
to be noted that where, as in these cases, when no nomination has 
been made the nobles choose among members of the royal family, and 
are determined in their choice by eligibility, there may be, and natu- 
rally is, a departure from descent in the female line ; and this once 
broken through is likely for several reasons to be abolished. We 
are also introduced to another transitional process. For some of 
these oases are among the many in which succession to rulership is 
fixed in respect pf the family, but not fixed in respect of the member 
of the family — a stage implying a partial but incomplete stability of 
file political headship. Several instances occur in Africa. “HThe 
crown of Abyssinia is hereditary in one family, bait elective in the 
person,” says Bruce. “ Among the Timmanees and Bulloms, the 
crown remains in the same family, but the chief or head men of the 
country i;ipan whom the election of a king depmids, are at liberfy to 
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nominate a verjr distant braneli of tbat family/^ And a Kaffir 
^lAw requires tbe sneGesser to tbe king should be chosen £roin 
amongst some of the youngest princes.'^ In Jav^ and Samoa^ too« 
while succession to tulership is limited to Ihe family, it is but par- 
tially settled with respeot to the individual. 

' Tbit stability of political headship is secured by establishment 
of descent in ihe male line is, of coarse, not alleged. The assbir- 
tion simply is that succession after this mode conduces better than 
any other to its stability. Of probable reasons for this, one is that 
in the patriarchal group, as developed among those pastoral races 
from which the leading civilized peoples have descended, the senti- 
ment of subordination to the eldest male, fostered by circumstances 
in the family and in the gens, becomes instrumental to a wider 
subordination in the larger groups eventually formed. Another pro- 
bable reason is, that with descent in the male line there is more 
frequently a union of efficiency with supremacy. The son of a great 
warrior, or man otherwise capable as a ruler, is more likely to 
possess kindred traits than is the son of his sister ; and if so, it will 
happen that in those earliest stages, when personal superiority is 
requisite as well as legitimacy of claim, succession in the male line 
will conduce to maintenance of power by making usurpation more 
difficult, • 

There is, however, a more potent influence which aids in giving 
permanence to political headship, and which operates more in con- 
junction witli descent through males than in conjunction with descent 
through females — an influence probably of greater importance tl^n 
any other. 

Herbeht Sfengbr. 


{To be continued in t/ie next Number.) 
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No incident in the month’s history will be looked back upon with 
more satisfaction than the arrangement which has been made with 
the Boers. The satisfaction is obviously not without alloy. The 
extrication of one’s self from the consequences 4of a blunder must 
necessarily be accompanied by regret that the blunder was ever per- 
petrated. While we rejoice that a just and honourable way has 
been found out of our embarrassments in the Transvaal, we cannot 
forget the many shameful circumstances which landed us in them. 
We cannot forget how many lives, alike of brave Englishmen and 
brave Dutchmen, have been sacrificed as a consequence of political 
incompetency. This is not a party question, and perhaps that is the 
worst of it. If either the Conservative Secretary who was first 
responsible for annexation, or the Liberal Secretary who ratified, 
confirmed, and accepted annexation, if either Lord Carnarvon or 
Lord Kimberley had shown caution and foresight, we might have 
found some comfort in thinking that an evil destiny had put the 
wrong man into power at a critical time. Unfortunately we cannot 
fall back upon this. What Lord Carnarvon weakly did. Lord 
Kimberley weakly adopted. Nor must we forget that Mr, Forster 
and Lord Braboume are just as responsible as anybody else. •The 
upshot of it is that the country must feel that neither the statesmen 
of one party nor the other have anybody of sound doctrine in the 
region of colonial policy. In a more robust time Lord Kimberley 
would have suffered penalties for the series of blind |pts of impolicy 
through which he has led the country. This kind of thing has gone 
out of fashion. Lord Kimberley will remain in the Cabinet and 
continue to administer affairs which it has been proved at such bitter 
and painful cost to his countrymen that he does not understand, and 
in connection with which he has led us through so many dire vexa- 
tions to the edge of what might easily have become a still more dire 
catastrophe. * ' 

This, however, has been avoided — the catastrophe of prolonging 
an admittedly unji^t war. No small honour is due to the Jldmistry^ 
or to that portion of it which insisted on counsels of justice, modera- 
tion, and common sense, for accepting plain truth when it wasfor^ 
upon them. There were plenty of difficulties akead, but it is a 
comfort to know that in the last resort there are men at the head 
of affairs who will not allow themselves to be driven, even by the 
passioai which is naturally excited by military repulse, to take their 
eye off the real and essential facts of the tituation. Ihe real md 
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eeaeatial &ots ia tiie Ttansraal were that an Office had bcMB 
infoniud; that Oovemments had made a mistake ; that penuteooe 
in the mistake would load us with new mnbsmtssments in. the 
Transraal, and m^bt possibly kindle a oonflagrolion throughout 
South Africa. The Boe^s, who were only struggling for reasoimble 
•objects, oomp<Mrted themselTes as reasonable men might be expected 
to do. Sir Evel3m Wood, the highest representative on the spot, 
much liked and trusted by them, showed a spirit to match: The 
result is that we ha^ at last a good chance of relieving ourselves of 
a thankless and unprofitable burden, which a sensible and rightly 
informed policy would have prohibited us ever from undertaking. 

a 

In the East of Europe the two notable events of the month are 
the death of the Czar and the development of the Greoo-Turkish 
dispute. As these are in a manner otganically connected, we may 
conveniently examine them together. The shock of horror which 
the newe of the assassination of Alexander II. sent through Europe 
was keen, but not perhaps as keen as might have been expected. 
This was from no lack of human sympathy with the violent ending 
of the Czar, but because the public mind had been prepared for the 
event by a series of outrages, many of them far more destructive of 
life than that which carried him off,* and by a knowledge that 
General Melikoff had rather driven NihiHsm inwards than eradicated 
it. There is no Stamp^g out such deeply seated evils as those. 
They Inust be plucked out if they are to be removed, and they must 
be plucked out by the root. The root of these horrible diseases 
which imdermine empires is to be found in the misery and the dis- 
affection of a people. Socialism, a great German political writer has 
observed, means altering. , I^hilism admits of the same definition. The 
desolating influence of wars, and constant additions to the oppressive 
burden of an intolerable taxation; the concentration of power within 
the limits of a narrow official circle, the’ absence of representative 
legislation, the violent localization of wealth, the appalling contrasts 
between squalor and luxury, the impunity and licence given to ex- 
tortion, and cruelty of all kinds ; these furnish the real explanation 
of Russian Nihilism. Ghreatly to his credit the late Czar emancipated 
the Serfs. But that was only the first link in a long chain of reforms 
which he should have endeavdured to accomplish, a:^ wjiich he never 
took in hand. It was a step which redeemed some millipns of men 
from miserable and grinding sirvitade, but it did not make them heirs 
of political liberty.* No one doubts that Alexander II. might have 
been personally inclined to mrown the edifice. But his environment 
was hostile to such a step. Tbs generals, and diplomatists, and*' 
officials — ^the whole aggregate of the Busman privileged classes in 
fact-^were violently opposed to any sneh concession. A man of 
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irresolute though not unamiable temperameh^ the fete OzarVras a 
reformer only in name. Had he granted a Constitution to his suh- 
jocts twenty years ago, all might have been well. Other innovations 
and improvements would have followed, and the remotest regions of 
the Empire would have commenced to shake ofi the outer husk of 
barbarism. Instead, he yielded himself completely to the counsel-* 
lors who surrounded him, and his reign became a chequered pageant 
of military display. In Central Asia the Russian army were 
engaged almost incessantly, and at enormoulS cost of blood and 
treasure. The struggle with Turkey was one of the most wasting to 
which an empire, even as great as that of the Czar, had ever sub- 
mitted. There was not a household in any portion of^his dominions 
that did not feel the drain of men and money to which the State 
was constantly exposed. Such a policy as this converted the emanci- 
pation of the serfs into a bfton as little substantial as those of 
Tantalus. It was the^ostensiblo promise of a happier age — the 
auspicium melioris wvi which was never destined to be fulfilled; 
the sudden flash of light whici^ enabled the captive to see the terror 
of his dungeon, but which illuminated for him no kindly way%f 
escape. 

Who can wonder that the result of all this was that desperate 
attempt on the part of the masses to establish by secret agents their 
own rights, which is known as Nihilism P It was felt, as indeed was 
the case, that things were rotten to the core^, it ^ might be an 
experiment worth making — whether terror and ai^ssination would 
not extort that for which justice and mercy pleaded in vain. The 
new Czar will in all probability act differently from his father. 
Ho has begun bj recalling General* Skobeleff. It may be 
taken for granted that he will not rofuce«the petition of his people, 
and that in a very few weeks he will proclaim a constitution. 
But what will this gift be worth P and what will be the position of 
the Czar if beyond this he refuses to go P The constitution^ it is 
understood, will consist of a central representative chamber at 
St. Petersburg, the members of which are elected by the provincial 
assemblies. In these latter the Government have in alinost every 
case a majority, therefore the effect of the new constitution will be 
to give the Russian people the semblance, but not the reality, of 
representative government. It is certain that this cannot and will 
not be accepted. What then will the new Empeior do P Will it 
be jpossible for him, however liberal i&nd enlightwed Ha wieliea> to 
advanoe on the road of reform as swiftly as his sabj^ts may deOm 
neoessa^ P If it is not, can be be pronounced safe the 
dagger e|id dynamite P Of course, the most drasi^o measues at 
mice b® iak^ to repress Nihilism ; but this cannot be dbne ito long 
as men are fotivd who will face the risk of toy kind of dtoth or 
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tortnxe if ^tejr^oaa onljr be inatrumeatal in destrofi&g tbse obief 
if{p|:e^tatiT» ol ft bftted system. Alexander III. ftsoends Ids 
tbxtme at a daiic and troublotts hour. The dangers vhioh toMed 
the life of his &'&er.into one protracted agony viil be felt by hiljll 
also, and the enremonial congratulations wMoh greet his acoessioft 
.win have in them the ring of deadly irony. 

These are considerations which must exercise some influence upon 
the external policy of the new Russian monarch. He cannot hope 
safely, or for any length of time, to occupy himself with salutary 
reforms at home. There are many forces which may attract him to 
a policy of adventure abroad. He is the recognised champion of the 
Slavonic He is the head of a great empire surrounded by 

formidable, and as they may show themselves to be, aggressive enemies. 
He is the husband of a wife who is the sister of the Ring of Greece, 
and who is known to be enthusiastically devoted to the Hellenic 
cause. Between Philhellenism and Pansloiism there exists a tradi* 
tional and intelligible jealousy. But nothing is more certain than 
that if the Greek question is opened, so will be the Slavonic, and vke 
t^rsd. The two act and react upon each other in a manner which it 
is impossible to prevent, and with results which it is impossible to 
foresee. The moment that Greece makes an incursion into Thessaly, 
we shall hear of the revival of the movement for the consolidation of 
Bulgaria and East Roumelia, and 'Albania will ho once more in a 
state of commotion. If the Hellenes begin to plunge the South- 
East of Europe into confusion by making war on the Turks, the Slavs 
will in due course follow their load. It is sirisply a question of pre- 
cedence. But whichever view wc take of the contingencies of the 
future there is goftd groupd for fearing that the prospect that awaits 
Alexander III. at no distant date is one of war, and if Russia be- 
comes directly or indii-eotly involved in any hostilities, it may be 
vain to talk of localising them within any given area. 

Upon the hypothesis that war between Turkey and Greece could 
he prevented there would be no reason fw taking such an alarmist 
view. But the last hope of the prevention of this 'struggle has 
almost now disappeared. Hie diplomatic proceedings at Con- 
stantinople, which are t>nly not formally an end at the present 
moment of writing, have always lacked earnestness and reality. The 
Turks have never indicated any intention or wish to make an offer to 
the Greeks which they could be reasonably hoped to aooept. The 
Greeks have consistently adhered to the frontier line tihoed by the 
B^lin Coftferenc^ last year. A compromito between these two 
diametrically antagcnistio proposals would bate been, we believe, 
pOaaible. Bnt, as a matter m &ct, no step in the direction oj^suoh 
a eomprmnise ‘has ever l^eea tahea. the contrary, whate^ 
advance has been made has been in a direetion totally opposite.' Hm 
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Porte has offered less and less— *-les8 even than it was prepared to 
concede in the month of October last. The idea tlmt Greece could 
accept, and that Eitrope could authorise Greece to accept, Crete, 
with the most meagre strip of Thessalian territory, as an equi* 
valent for Thessaly and Epirus, cannot be seriou^y considered. 
The Porte, therefore, persistently displaying this attitude, Greeceu 
has fallen back more and more upon the proposals of the Berlin 
Conference. It is now certain that Greece has done this with the 
connivance, if not with the encouragement, 03^ one or more of the 
European Powers. The ambassadors may perhaps yet, merely 
for the sake of appearances, offer a suggestion which they will 
express a hope that both Greece and Turkey will their way to 
accepting. But it will certainly be refused by one or each, and it 
will^ be put forward with the belief that it will be refused. 

War, therefore, it can scarcely be doubted, is inevitable, and it is 
inevitable because there has never existed on the part of the 
European Powers any really unanimous determination to prevent 
it. England and Italy have thrown their influence into the scale 
of peace. Bussia, during the lifetime of the late Czar, declined to 
be drawn into any discussion with Germany and Austria which 
might act as the provocative of military strife. But there is no 
reason to believe that either ^Austria or Germany — and the two in 
matters of foreign policy mean one and the same thing — have ever 
been particularly zealous on their side for peace. The general 
relations subsisting between the Kaiser and the late Czar rendered 
it extremely improbable that, so long as these occupied their 
respective thrones, there would be any outbreak between the two 
countries. All that has changed now, andr the whole of the Balkan 
peninsula bristles with points at which Bussian interests on the one 
hand, and Austro-German interests on the other, might come into 
collision. In Servia, or in matters relating to the navigation of the 
Danube the causes of war might at any moment declare themselves, 
while over and above this there is the probability, we might perhaps 
say almost the certainty, of a complication between Greece and 
Turkey, followed, as that is sure to be, by events which will raise 
the whole Slavonic question in the South-earft of Europe. 

A session before Easter which will have witnessed in addition to the 
carrying of the two Coercion Bills and the introduction of the Irii^ 
Land Bill, a formal debate on the subject of Eandafhar, the aettle-^ 
ment of the Supplementary Estimates, the passing^of the Hutiny BiH, 
the Budget, the advancement of several important private Bill^ and 
the discussion of some weighty motions brought forward from Wh 
sides of the House, cannot from a parliamentary point of view be 
called unproduotife. It would have been more eat^aotory^ if it had 
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been found p988ible to transact all this business without bftving ^ 
iieocmrse to extraordinary measures for preventing obstruction ill the 
House of Oommons. What, however, it is necessary to point out is 
that these extraordinary measures have not had an extraordinafy 
effect. In other words, the object of urgency was not to check free* 
^domof debate, still less to enable the Government to rush their Irish 
Bills through the House. It aimed at nothing more than the assimila- 
tion of the conduct of Irish to that of other business. A state of things 
had arisen under w]}jch any Irish proposal that did not command 
the unanimous approval of the Home Rule members, was sure to be 
pertinaciously resisted. The parliamentary tactics of the followers of 
Mr. Parnell were clever in conception and successful in execution. It 
was necessary to meet them with Some counter demonstration of 
parliamentary strategy. Otherwise, no term could have been assigned 
to the period that the Coercion Bills would have absorbed. 
Mr. Gladstone made his urgency proposals ; the Speaker supple- 
mented^ them with his new rules ; they were applied to the conside- 
ration of the Irish measures, which the public opinion of the House 
recognised as of immediate necessity, and they were applied# on no 
other occasion. They were not employed in the case either of the 
Protection Bill or the Arms Bill before it was manifest that time was 
being wantonly and mischievously wasted. The very circumstances 
of their adoption, unsatisfactory afl they were, are a guarantee that 
no minister will hereafter threaten the House with them upon 
ordinary occasions. 

Events have at least proved the more than doubtfulness of the asser- 
tion that the effect of urgency is to place the House in the hands of 
dictator, ^whenever a powerful minister wills that this shall be done. 
Mr. Gladstone anticipated ^at the Supplementary Estimates would 
be vexcAiously delayed in Committee. Ho therefore announced that 
he should proclaim them urgent. What happened ? The Opposition 
refused to support him, and instead of .gaining as he had done on 
previous occasions a majority of something like 6 to 1 , he obtained a 
mere majority of 8 i. Mr. Gladstone’s motion was therefore on this 
occasion condemned by the immediate result. It might, however, easily 
have been that the nlti&ate result would have jusMfied it, and there 
are some who will argue that as a matter of fact it did justify it, though 
not in the. manner which the Prime Minister would himself have 
chosen. If theobstraction which Mr. Gladstone had fear^ had come 
about while the Supplementary Estimates were under discussion, 
and it had been shpwn that without urgency the Government could 
not transact the necessary business of the country by the specified 
time, the demand for urgency must again have been made, 

Oppositimi have taken upon themselreS the respoMhility of 
ji^sing it. Again, it may be said that it was the conseiousitess of 
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this contingency as imminent whiob prevented any o})straDtion from 
being offered, and. that Mr. Gladstone bad, so to apeak, pnly to 
tion the dreaded word to secure for it the fall effect On that hypo*^ 
thesis, too, the abortive vote of March 14 may be thought to have 
vindicated itself. Technically, the issue of ^the whole proceeding was 
to put Mr. Gladstone and the Government in the wrong, and Si^^* 
Stafford Northcote. and the Opposition 'in the right. The event 
showed that the Conservative view was the true one, and that the 
necessary estimates could bo got through without any artificial 
machinery. But how was this event brought about ? Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Conservative leaders, it is notorious, did what 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal leaders could not have done. They 
made a successful appeal to the Irish obstructives, who liad publicly 
announced their intention of blocking the estimates, and to that 
appeal a favourable response was forthcoming. It was the second 
indication which the past month has afforded — ^the issue of the 
Coventry election being the first — of an alliance between the Home 
Hulers and the Conservatives. The arrangement may or may not be 
durable — ^may or may not be destined to exercise an important influ- 
oncG upon the Irish Land Bill. All that we now certainly know is 
that, in this instance, it was followed by an effect quite dramatically 
successful. 

If, therefore, obstruction is to be regarded as a permanent weapon 
of Parliamentary warfare, the use of which ordinary feelings of 
partisanship may at any moment prompt, it is clear that urgency 
cannot be effectual to meet it. Urgency can only work when the 
spirit of party is in abeyance, and the House of Commons presents 
the unwobted spectacle of one united and homogeneous bodjp*. The 
general question of "dealing with needlgss^ and factious delay, and 
placing some limit upon the intolerable flow of talk, has yet to 
be settled. The problem which the Government and the House 
have to take into consideration, is not so much the prevention 
of obstruction, as it has been perfected by the Irish members, but 
the prevention of the prolongation of debates whether on the first or 
second reading of a Bill or in Committee, The Prime Minister 
has promised that the whole of this matter &all be dealt with when, 
opportunity permits. The business of the House, and not oedy its 
business, but (he •businesslike aptitude of its member8^-;4^6 gift of 
something sensible, or even valuable to say, and the deshm to say it~ 
has increased to an extent' that could never have been 
when the present standing orders of the House cf Oommens were 
Hjp. As political interest is quickened^ poUti^ilsl 
dev0}o|Nsd, and political knowledge extended, this w31 be ib^vesm^J 
the ease. Sooner or later the Government must apply theips^ 
its * jft may be possible, and in ^ 
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umape^i jad|[«s it iviU be bearable, to seleet firwn the va^guaty 
tidwef ibe SjpetdEOr a lew — each aa those which relate to niotioBil$Nr 
the adjottfuraaat, to speedies <m the first reading of and to the 
arrangement of proceedings in Committee— which might be iao(Hr«> 
porated into the ordinaiy laws of the House of Commons. Xt 
wqjight farther be found practicable to ‘limit the length of speeches 
delivered in Committee ; while perhaps the most feasible suggestion 
of all is that in the case of Bills of second-rate or <diied.y technical 
importance much tistg might be saved, and no danger of any kind 
inoorred, if some of rhe work that they involve was delegated to 
Select Committees. These, however, are considerations for the 
future ; though it is upon some such lines as those just* indicated, 
that any scheme of ordinary and adequate reform will have to 
be shaped. « 

The Qovemment have no r^son to oomplain^f their treatment 
hy any section in the House of Commons during the last three 
montha The strain placed by ministers upon the more advanced 
section of their followers has been of unexampled severity. Only the 
deepest confidence in the earnest vigour of Mr. Gladstone and the 
sincerity of his Cabinet could have induced them to vote as steadily 
as they did for two successive instalments of coercive legislation. 
Though the ministerial majority in the House of Commons is as 
compact and numerically as powerful as ever, it has temporarily lost 
some of its elasticity and enthusiasm. In the constituencies the same 
phenomenon’may be observed in a more intensified form. The truth is 
that, though Ministers have succeeded in giving effect, thus far, to a 
policy which is disliked by all Liberals, and cordially detested by 
all Badicals, they have •not been able to do so without paying a 
price. There is still eveiy disposition, in the' House of Commons, 
at least, to trust in the Government, and we cannot doubt that the 
moral courage which they have shown in bringing to a conclnsion 
the odious and unjust war in the Transvaal, will strengthen and con- 
firm this feeling. But the fact remains that whereas Mr. Gladstone 
obtained his majority ezpresdy, amongst other purposes, that he 
might take a new point of departure in his Irish polioy, he com- 
menced in the old faslnon with Coercion. The Liberal party, we are 
hound to believe, were honestly persuaded that Coercion was necessary. 
But the oonvictiim was Telnctwtly forced upon thepi, and the support 
which they gave to the Act for Bniq>ending Habeas Corpus and dis- 
aramg tiie Irish pet^le was profoundly dufosWuL under these 
caieumstances, it is not to be expected that any number of men, 
whose Xibeialism was worthy Ihe liame, riumld he quite satisfied with 
<he outlook. TbaA have not vicdsntly rebdled againsirjhe 
is, as we hive ssid, oa)^ a proof of their oonfidettoe in 
Hie Goreanaaent, and their depiie to afford Mr. Gladstone and Iris 
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eoUeagues every eliance of fully redeeming the ^pledges whiidi 
they gave on their accesaion to office* But the influences of the 
past will make, themselves felt in the future^ and will render the 
task of the Government in the management of their Land Bill far 
more difficult than had they introduced that measure at the begin- 
ning of the session. Before Parliament is adjourned for the Easl^ 
Becess the measure will have been introduced. Upon the ojjaracter 
which it first reveals, and upon the modifications made in it daring 
its passage through the House of Commons, (kpends not only the 
fate of the Bill, but of the Government. If a strong Coercion Bill 
is followed by a weak Land Bill, the Liberal majority in the 
country ahd in Parliament will gradually disappear. A series of 
elections like those of Wigan' and Coventry will follow, and the 
strength and greatness of the Government will have gone. Thus 
far, with respect to Ireland, Ministers have held their followers in 
the House of Commons together ; but they have not gained any new 
ground. They have, if anything, lost ground. There is still abundance 
of time for them to retrieve their disadvantages. But it is 
essential that they should exactly understand their position* both 
inside and outside the House of Commons. It is for them, in a 
word, to consolidate their party, and to show the Opposition that 
their satisfaction at the course of events is premature and unwar- 
ranted by facts. 


Matc/i 25a, 18S1 



IMPRESSIONS OlN^m] IRISH LAND BILL.— I. 

In the preparation of an Act of PanH^ent of such importance as the 
Irish Land Bill, two entirely distinct^^j^ions require to be con- 
sidered : firstly, the terms upon which the^fl^ij^j^isputcs and con- 
troversies between the Irish landlords and their tenants are to be 
compromised; and secondly, by what rules arc the contracts of owners 
and hirers of land to be regulated for the future. The former is that 
which taxes the ability of the Ministry and attracts more public 
attention, as dealing with the immediate interests of existing indi- 
viduals; but the latter is perhaps of greater importance to the public, 
as aflecting for a future indefinite period the mode in which property 
in land may be dealt with and enjoyed. 

The most important feature of the proposed legislation is that the 
legal relation ^f the owners and hirers of land is regarded from an 
altogether novel point of view, and a new legal principle is intro- 
duced the ultimate development of which it is impossible to predict. 
The peculiar nature of the^proposod enactments naturally arises from 
the exceptional existing relations of landlords and tenants in Ireland, 
who, although upon the sfrict legal theory merely owners and hirers 
of land, occupy a position of an entirely different nature. 

The relation of landlord and tenant (o^ rather owner and hirer) is, 
in accordance with the accepted legal theory, expressly adopted by the 
Irish Land Act of 1860, based upon a contract between the parties 
by which the owner of the land concedes the possession of the land to 
the hirer for a definite pefriod in consideration of an Annual payment, 
which for many purposes is considered as representing a proportion 
or aliquot part of the annual produce of the land itsqlf. It is obvious 
that the actual relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland cannot bo 
made to square with the legal theory of the hiring of lanJ, and that 
the logical and necessary consequences of the doctrine of contract 
are precisely the causes of the present agitation, and constitute the 
evils which it is now proposed to remedy. ^ 

The peculiarity of the existing system in Ireland turns upon two 
facts, both foreign to English ideas, and therefore not easy for 
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Englishmen to apprehend: (1) that the great majority of Irish 
tenants from year to year have never entered into any express 
contract, but h^ve held their farms for generations, paying what 
rent they could be made to pay, and that, althgugh by the theory of 
English law holding under implied eontracts, they would under any 
other system be considered as customary, not contractual tenants; 
and (2) that, in consequence of the legislation of 1870, actual!^ 
although not technically, the tenants are themselves owners of an 
indefinite portion of the value of the holdings ^lich they occupy. 

The legal difficulties certain to arise fr^^ the latter fact were 
foreseen by the authors of the Act of nnd were attempted to 

be evaded by declaring the toi^^^ntitled to “ compensation for 
improvements** and ** damages^''^ disturhance*' statutory rights which 
were to remain dormant (Jiqi.ig, and to come into existence only upon, 
the dctorminatioi\^''f- ine tenancy ; but, as the logical consequences 
of any legal rule can never be escaped, the tenant became, by what- 
ever name the legislature chose to call his newly acquired rights, 
the owner of an interest in the land which he could and did sell and 
mortgage. The interest thus granted by the legislature to the 
tenant was, however, subject to the qualification that, inasmuch as it 
arose from the contract, express or implied, by >vhich he had stipu- 
lated to pay a sj)ccific rent, tJie acquisition of such an interest in the 
land could not affect the amount of the rent payable during the 
continuance of the tenancy. 

The legislation of 1870 having failed to effect the results desired, 
it became necessary to introduce a measure further to amend the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland; and in considering the nature 
and extent of the concessions to be made, it was resolved to grant the 
full demands of the tenants as expressed in the well-known allitera- 
tion of “ fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair rent.'' It is easy to 
assert in general terras that such and such rights should be conceded 
to tenants, but it is difiicult to draw up a clear and intelligible Act 
amending the existing law in the manner proposed. It is needful for 
such a purpose to form a distinct conception and frame a clear 
definition of the legiil relation in which the parties are henceforth 
to stand to each‘ other, and when this has been done, to develop and 
express in separate sections the logical consequences which follow 
from the first general principle upon which the Act is founded. The 
first necessity, therefore, in framing the Bill was to ascertain to what 
class of legal obligations the relation of landlord and tenant should 
thereafter be referred. ^ 

It is evident that no amount of ingenuity could strain any theory 
of contract so as to cover the proposed legislation, the necessity for 
which arose from the inapplicability of the inevitable doctrines of 
contract to the state of things existing in Ireland. There was also 
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an unwillingness on the part of many openly to transfer the property 
in the land from the landlord to the tenant, and thus reduce the 
former to the position of a mere rent charger. Thrf view taken by 
the authors of the present Bill may be easily discovered from the 
nature of its provisions. -They evidently based the equity of the 
l^anants and their claim to the rights conceded by the Bril upon the 
admitte<Wact that the Irish landlord was originally the owner of 
the holding, in a wholly or partly unimproved condition, and that 
the tenant had by l^^abour increased or created its agricultural < 
condition by improvomeN^'hich, under the Act of 1870, he was 
entitled to consider as his ov^l^^^orty ; and had further,, himself or 
his successors, continuously resideJ^^l^m tlio holding for an indefinite 
period. This is precisely the conditio^j|f things under which the 
originally precarious estate of the copylmSSift^jy^od into acknow- 
ledged ownership ; hut the legislator of the nirmTBcnth century is 
more cautious in dealing wdth the rights of landowners than were 
the judgos of the so-much-docriod feudal period. Tested hy modern 
ideas, the former is now entitled to credit for vigour in recognising 
those facts as constituting the tenant a part owner at least of his 
holding ; for x^ublic opinion requires, in spite of the advocates of 
X)easant prox)rietary, that the landlord should still, in theory at least, 
continue to subsist, for certain indefinite, social, and beneficent pur- 
poses, although shorn of all practical pow'cr. 

The tenant having been recognised us a part owner of his holding, 
it was considered possible to establish and define tlio legal relation 
of the landlord and tenant upon the sux)X)osition that tlieir interests 
constituted a species of partnershii), or, to use tho phraseology of the 
civil law, a quaai-partnershi]); that is, a somcthing.not a true partner- 
ship, but which, from its getic^nil rc'seinblance to a jiartnership, might 
fairly be treated as such. Tho difference of the legal relation arising 
from a contract of hiring, and one founded upon an agreement to 
form a partnership, is obvious, and no jurfst Imd ever conceived the 
j)09sibility of regarding the relation of landlord and tenant exclu- 
sively from such a point of view. It is true that the authors of the 
Code Napoleon do speak of the landlord and tenant being quasi- 
partners, but a reference to the passage will show that such expres- 
sions are illustrative of certain details only, and that this conception 
of their relation is excluded frpra the detailed logical (feduction of 
their respective rights and obligations. A careful examination of 
the first two parts of the proposed Bill will shoT^ that its provisions 
are solely framed npoft the assumption of a quasi-partnership, a form 
of legislation radically dangerous, both because it is essentially con^^ 
tradictory to existing and uurepealed law, and because it is impossible, 
to anticipate to what extent this latest theory may logically be 
developed. 


o o 2 
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It is hero right to state that in the object, scope, and practical 
result of the proposed Bill in the case of existing yearly tenancies 
we entirely coifcur, and we believe that the faults which may be 
imputed to it arc referable not to its exceeding, but rather to its 
falling short of, the legislation which the exigency of the circum- 
stances requires. Our criticisms are exclusively directed to the effect 
which its enactments must produce in the case of future jRfing of 
lands. 

, The theory of the Bill, and the logical cons'^uences of this theory 
as developed in its sections, can be easily- ihderstood if we consider 
the landlord and tenant to bo partpfTb'in the farm, the landlord 
having contributed the land in "^flore or less unimproved condition,, 
and the tenant having cont^’^^i&W certain unascertained capital and 
labour represented compensation for improvements, and also 

having an undefMccl right to occupy, measured by the amount of his 
contingent damages for disturbance. Such a partnership may be 
conceived as dissoluble at any time at the will of either party, or, 
as is often the case in actual partnerships, as continuous for a defi- 
nite period. This quasi-partnorsliip differs from a real partnership 
in one essential point : in the case of a mercantile or manufacturing 
partnership, and upon its dissolution, all the assets of the firm are 
realised by sale, and the proceeds of such sale divided between the 
partners in accordance with their respective rights ; but in this quasi- 
partnership the substratum of the partnership is land, which is the 
property of the landlord, and therefore upon the termination of the 
connection the farm cannot be sold, but the value of the tenant's 
interest in his holding must be paid to him either by the sale of the 
tenant's interest or directly by the landford. It must, however, be 
added that this mode of winding up a partnership is of not unusual 
occurrence in mercantile conveyancing. 

The most remarkable proof of the influence of the theory of 
partnership in the framing of the Act lies in the provisions contained 
in the first section. It is manifest that if this section wore omitted 
the tenant would have a clear right to sell his interest to whom and 
as he himself pleased, and the section whjeh professes to enact that 
the tenant may sell his interest, so far from giving him the power, 
restricts his power of sale by the introduction of exceptions and pro- 
visions wholly Incensistent with the ideas of the common law. The 
reason of-this is the existence of the elementary rule of partnerships, 
that no partner can by the sale of his share introduce into a pai:tner6hip 
a third party objectionable to the remaining members of the firm. 
The subsequent section carries out the same doctrine, being, in 
fact, nothing else than one of the provisions in ordinary use in part- 
nership deeds ; and to the same idea that, in addition to the legal, 
a species of personal relation exists between the landlord and the 
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tenant must be referred the remarkable enactment contained in 
sec. 7, § 6. 

The landlord's share in the partnership being represented by the 
land fanned by the tenant, any variation in the value of the land 
must be followed by a readjustment of the rent considered as the 
!!&ftre of the profits allocated to the owner of the land in respect of 
his co5h«ibution to the general funds of the concern. Such altera- 
tions in the rent payable by the tenant arc inconsistent with any form 
of tenancy founded contract solely, and it is to be remarked 

that the alterations in tw^^nt are made with reference to the letting 
of the land extending overpfci^ds of not loss than fifteen years, and 
that the principle of the Civil which a deficient crop gives 

the tenant a right to a demand for a r'^^tion of the rent, a doctrine 
founded upon the theory of an implied waSiii|j^t\^f annual value, is 
thus excluded. 

Upon the determination of a tenancy by the act of the landlord, or 
if the tenant desire to retire from the occupation of the holding, the 
dissolution of the connection is worked out by the tenant drawing 
out the value of his interest by either a sale to a third party, or by 
being purchased out by the landlord, and upon such occasion the 
accounts between the parties are taken, and their equities adjusted. 

Such appears to be the theory upoq w^Kich the Bill has been framed. 
It is not the object of this article to consider or criticize the details of 
the scheme, oj’ the machinery by which it is proposed that it should 
be carried out, but rather to inquire how far, if at all, the view of the 
relation of landlord and tenant adopted by tlie authors of this Bill, 
equitable and consistent with the facts existing in Ireland, but novel 
as a juridical theory, can Be applied to tenancies, to be created in the 
future. By the Bill itsolf^a distinction is drawn between present 
and future tenancies, and it is manifestly intended that the rights of 

present tenants ” should, for manifest reasons, be greater than those 
to.be enjoyed by “future tenants.'' The only substantial right, 
however, upon the face of the Bill granted to present and refused to 
future tenants is that of initiating proceedings for the fixing of a 
“ fair rent." But by th(^ thirteenth section the righjt to apply to the 
Court to fix a judicial rent is given to all tenants where proceedings 
arc taken by the landlord to recover possession of the holding, a 
crisis which* can be easily produced by the tenant* not paying his 
rent. Subject to this exception, and assuming that wheiN3 the word 
“ tenant " is used without any qualification it includes all tenants, 
both present and ftture, the rights and position of both classes of 
tenants will be practically identical. Many tenancies future in Jfact 
must be construed to be present for the purposes of the Bill, becaiifie 
whenever a landlord, in exercise of his right of pre-emption, and not 
at the request of the tenant, or as a bidder in the open market, 
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purchases the interest of a present tenant, any subsequent letting of 
tlie land for a period of fifteen years will create a “ present/’ not a 
‘‘ future ” tenaiicy. The rights now proposed to be granted to 
tenants being founded upon certain peculiar antecedent facts and 
special equities, it is worthy of consideration whether a future tenant, 
who comes into possession of the holding under wholly different ci^ 
cumstauces, has any claim to be placed in a similar position Upon 
reference to the forty-fourth section, a “tenant” means a person 
occupying land under a “ contract of tcnancj\”‘ is itself defined 
as “a letting of land for a term of years, py-ior lives, or for lives and 
years, or from year to year,” terms w^ch include tenants holding 
under-leases, or agreements for a ^Snnite time, at a fixed rent. That 
this was fully understood by. persons who framed the Act, appears 
from the introductiorp^^S-uiio forty-seventh section, which is intro- 
duced to except hift’Scs existing at the date of the passing of the Act 
from its operafion; there is, how^ever, no section similarly excluding 
from the provi.sions of the Act suhsequent leases for any term, 
wliother for thirty-one years or a greater period. All future leases 
of lands to which the Act applies, with the exception of leases of 
holdings valued at £100, in which the tenant contracts himself out 
of the Act, and lands held under judicial leases, will bo overridden 
by the provisions of tlie Act, and almost all tenancies, whether 
])resent or future, will be regulated by an invariable law of status as 
defined by the clauses of this Bill. 

In considering the application of the principles of the Bill to the 
case of a future lotting, the diflficulty of their application is tested if 
W 0 suppose ourselves to liave to deal with a specific and selected case, 
The owner of land ^ in hand at the date df the passing of the Bill, 
such a holding for example as a home fai;m, or a landlord who sub- 
sequently to the passing of the Bill has bona fide and for full value 
in the open market purchased out an existing tenant, is desirous of 
letting these lands to a solvent tenant. In such a case the owner in 
actual possession holds the lands free from any claim for improve- 
monts or equities arising from the prolonged possession of a tenant. 
He, in fact, under the circumstances, if t^ere ever was a tenant of 
the holding, is the assignee of the interest of such former tenant, or, 
to use the ordinary form of expression, all the interest and equity of 
the former tenant , are merged in the fee ; and the proposed tenant 
has not, nor pretends ever to have, expended any capital in the im- 
provement of the land in question, nor indeed has any special con- 
nection with the premises. Under these circumstances the owner 
lets to the proposed tenant the lands in question for a definite 
term at a fixed rent. By virtue of such a bare contract of hiring 
what claim can such a tenant have to be treated os a quasi-partner P, 
His possesfidou is referable solely to his agreement, and his specific 
agreement gives him no right to aught except possession, subject to 
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the payment of a definite rent. It is to bo remembered that if an 
incoming tenant contract to pay the full market value of premises in 
the form of an annual rent, the value of his tenancyfcmust be nil. A 
tenant’s interest can fetch a substantial price in one or other only of 
the following cases: (1) if there is an unnatural competition for the 
^r^session of land, or (2) if the rent to be paid by him is less than 
the ^hK^tet price. If such a tenant fall behind iu the payment of his 
rent, and the landlord take proceedings, and not unnaturally, as the 
thirteenth section cJtoesses it, to compel the tenant to quit his hold- 
ing, upon what grountf^^jpiild the tenant claim a right to sell, or to 
compel the landlord to purcfete. an interest which would bo absolutely 
valueless save for the unreas^ifrJ|^ competition of third parties or 
the previous liberality of the landloral'^Jjnsclf ? Nor again, under such 
circumstances, could the tenant claim a apply to the Court to 

fix the judicial rent of the holding. WhyshxJTfts^a future contract 
of pure and simple hiring create the reciprocal rights which are 
incident; to a contract of partnership ? The mode in which this 
remarkable result has been arrived at is not difficult to discern. The 
object of the authors of the Bill was to introduce a scheme by which 
the conflicting rights of landlords and tenants might be composed, 
and a dangerous political dispute compromised. The Ministry con- 
sidered, as it wore, the respective rights assorted by both landlord 
and tenant, inquired into the circumstances of the case, and having 
investigated Jhe claims of the Irish tenants, whether legal, ocpiitable, 
or moral, pronounced an award or cornproniise which has been 
embodied in the proposed Bill. A measure such as that with which 
we are dealing is purely a political measure, and not a considered 
act of law reform. Its general provisions have been, and will bo again 
and again, criticized fron^ tko lawyer’s point of view, but in dealing 
with questions such as the Irish Land question, the intervention of 
the lawyer is more injurious than beneficial. The object to be 
attained is the compromise in any reasohahlc manner of a logically 
insoluble controversy, in which technical legal rights arc all on one 
side, and coarse natural justice and the public necessity arc upon the 
other. The primary object is to close a burning question, and the 
consideration of the remote logical results of the measure are on such 
occasions too often unfortunately adjourned for future consideration. 

It might at first seem possible that an Act which proposed to 
settle the Irish Land question should be confined to existing 
tenancies, and that the rights and wrongs of existing tenants 
having been ackn(fwledged or redressed, the future dealings with 
lands should be left to the existing law. But the difficulty of work- 
ing an Act drawn upon such lines, and the certainty of its failufe, 

. will be appreciated by any one who attempts to define and distin- 
guish present ” and future ” tenancies. Of the tenancies created 
every year, which from the legal point of view must be considered 
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as new tenancies, a large proportion are in truth and fact merely 
continuations of former tenancies. This is obvious in dealings under 
the Ulster tenant right. An existing tenant agrees to sell to a 
purchaser, and, upon payment of the purchase money to the out- 
going tenant, the purchaser is accepted by the landlord as the tenant 
of the farm. . In this case there is no assignment of the old tenaijfiyr 
by the outgoing to the incoming tenant ; the interest of tl^former 
is'absolutely extinguished, and the latter enters into a new contract, 
and that this is the legal aspect of the tran^.>tion is obvious from 
the fact that the outgoing tenant is relicA^e.f^ from all liability as to 
future rent. Again, nothing is moro^ 4 firtiimon than that upon the 
marriage of a farmer’s daughtei^jAfSi^ratlier, daughter, and son-in-law 
arrive at the agent’s office, by some consensus of the parties, 
indefinable by the no son-in-law gets into a farm in lieu of 

the fathcr-in-Iaw<ir'xn these and similar cases the former tenancy is 
determined and a now one substituted ; indeed an assignment with 
its legal consequences would not meet the views of the parties ; yet 
the object and efibet of the transaction is to transfer the possession 
of lands with its incidents from the old to the new tenant. The 
necessity of preventing the evasion of the objects of the Act by 
regarding as the creation of future tenancies transactions which in 
truth are only assignments of existing tenancies is the explanation 
of the sixth section, and possibly the justification of the entire of the 
forty-fifth section. But it appears to have been overlooked that even 
at the date of tlio passing of the proposed measure there may be 
letting of lands to which the principles of the Act cannot apply, 
and that subsequently to that date the number of such lettings must 
indefinitely increase. As lands become discharged from the equities 
and rights of present tenants, either byetlv) purchase by the tenant 
of the landlord’s interest or by the landlord buying out the tenant, 
the number of cases in which land must be dealt with upon the 
ordinary principles which flow from the fact ^of absolute ownership 
must rapidly increase. 

This objection to the frame of the Bill can be easily understood by 
the consideration of an analogous case from which the disturbing 
element of a political question is eliminated. If it should appear that 
certain legal relations defined by the existing law to be partnerships 
bo ascertained, to ‘bo in truth contracts of hiring ; if it should appear 
that the property, the substratum of the business, is exclusively 
owned by a sleeping partner, and the managing partner pays an 
annual sum for the use of the capital without <accounting for the 
annual profits — it would be but right to enact that such transactions 
should thenceforward be treated as pure cases of hiring, and governed 
by the rules incident in such obligations. But if in such a case it be , 
enacted in general terms that henceforward all partnerships should 
be considered bi rings, a legal di65culty the converse of the former 
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wotdd immediately arise; in lieu of the former one caused by treating 
hirings as partnerships another would be substituted, viz. that which 
must follow from treating pure partnerships as coi|tract8 of hiring, 
and fresh legislation -would be requisite to curtail the excess of the 
general enactment. 

can scarcely bo supposed that the present Bill is. intended as a 
peraiKignt and perpetual code regulating the relation of the owners 
and hirers of land, and that, irrespective of the existence of the 
acknowledged factS^|ypon which the equitable claims of the tenants 
are founded, the freo jiStong of land is to be permanently forbidden, 
and the legal relations t^^[^se from such transactions perpetually 
stereotyped after one invariabl^^hion. If such bo the intention 
of the framers of the Act, all cxpei;^e as to the working of such 
legislative attempts teaches us that bo infallibly defeated ; 

the supreme authority of Parliament may acpju7>^no of his property 
and transfer it to another, but it can never prevent property being 
dealt with in the mode which tho exigencies of modern society 
require. It is as much beyond the power of tho legislature to 
declare that contracts of hiring shall henceforward bo regulated upon 
the principles applicable to partnerships, as to enact that square* pegs 
shall fit into round holes, or that equilateral shall possess tho quali- 
ties of right-angled triangles. Statutes of such a nature are imme- 
diately assailed and curtailed by every device which tho ingenuity of 
the legal profession can discover, and in the end, by means of fictions 
and other contrivances, their provisions aro practically abrogated. 
Any legislation which professes to regulate tho future relation of tho 
landlords and tenants in Ireland must recognise the existence of dis- 
tinct classes of propertynii lands, to which one invariable system is 
inapplicable, and which jn^st be dealt with upon different principles. 

let. Existing yearly tenancies, or existing tenancies less than 
yearly tenancies, which, though in legal theory contractual, are in 
truth customary tenancies. To all suuh the principles embodied in 
the Bill can be reasonably and beneficially applied. 

2nd. Existing leases which by the forty-seventh section are 
expressly excluded from the operation of the proposed legislation, 
and which upon the termination of the lease will* fall into the sub- 
sequent class. 

8rd. Lands now unlet, or which afterwards by tbe c^eration of the 
Act may be discharged from the equities arising from Jhe existence 
of a tenancy, and as to which it is submitted the theory of the Bill 
is inapplicable. • 

As to the last class, the important question must be considered, and 
ultimately decided by Parliament, whether the political and soqjal 
exigencies of. the situation require that in this case also the freedom 
of dealing with the land by contracts of hiring should bo for ever and 
absolutely prohibited. Alex. G. Bichey. 



IMPRESSIONS OF THE IRISH LAND BILL.— II. 


I SHOULD not like to attempt any confident criticism of the details 
the Land Bill till the' meaning of it is thrashed out on th^ji^cond 
reading, but I note some first impressions. 

No one can doubt that Mr. Gladstone an^^fis colleagues have 
approached the subject in a very comprchcjffiivc and liberal spirit. 
Practically, the Bill seems to concede which I and many others 
have long thought to be the only pj>t*??'^cal measure that is now possible 
— the three F’s. The Gordiaii.^ot, involved in the question who has 
and who has not a fairj^v .ii to these privileges, is cut with great 
boldness by giviiig^^ffim to all yearly tenants, whether they came in 
with pre-Celtic Fenians or whether they are recent settlers, and 
whether they are large or small tenants. As regards the small 
tenants, at least, I think this is decidedly the best course. It would 
be impossible to do abstract historical justice in each case. Possibly 
an ancient Irishman may now be without land, while a modern Saxon 
has it. But the present holders are the mass and heart of the Irish 
people, and to satisfy them is Iho best chance of peace for Ireland. 

Recognising, then, thoroughly the broad merits of all this part 
of the Bill, the obvious criticism is, why is it made so ^difficult and 
obscure to tho lay understanding? If the three F.^s are to be 
granted, why not say so in so many avoids ? I hope that tho diffi- 
culty is merely the fasliion of lawyers, or at most that the provisions 
are a littlo wrapped up only to make them more easy to swallow. I 
trust that there is nothing about tho Bill gf the character of those 
diplomatic documents which different parties construe differently, 
according to their wishes and interests. 

Of the three F's — Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rents, and Free Sale 
— tho last two are directly enough conceded. Fixity of tenure, 
which seems naturally to como first, is not directly conceded ; but, as 
1 understand it, tho tenant may, “ from time to time,*’ apply to have 
a fair rent fixed, *and then has fifteen years* fixity ; after which, I 
suppose, he may again apply, and so on ad infinitmi. If this is so, it 
amounts to abs/)lu<;e fixity of tenure ; but one cannot quite see why 
the Bill shoqld not directly say so. There may be cases in which 
there may be no dispute about tbo rent, and where that question 
must be somewhat unnecessarily raised to secure fixity. 

Assuming, then, that the three F*s are conceded, the great diffi- 
culty lies in the question, What is a fair rent ? ** It must be 
admitted that the Bill (sect. 7, cl. 3) is somewhat vague on this 
point. No doubt it would be better if it were possible to lay down a 
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rule to be judicially applied. But, though I may almost say that 
my life has been devoted to the attempt to solve this question in the 
case of tenants with some status- tenure, and I haijo long paid parti- 
cular attention to the Irish phase of the subject, I am free to con- 
fess that I do not sep my way to any positive rule generally 
^^oplicablo to the present circumstances of Ireland. , I believe that 
tn&S<fmrse which the Government propose as the prominent feature 
of the Bill, to create a dictatorship to solve the question of fair rents, 
is the best that is^ssible. No doubt the thing must he done by a 
sort of equitable riimV^^humb ; but after all there is a sort of cou- 
bcnsus of the country thaHjiOinc estates arc fairly rented, some rack- 
rented ; discreet and capable* tors may arrive at a just mean, 
and then taking into consideration .^improvements and the circum- 
stances of each tenant, liis privileg^ ^•^ii^idexed by tho scale of 
disturbance, and all equitable considcralions7‘"1^y may do a fair ii* 
rough justice. ■ 

The greatest diflSculty will, I think, lie in this, how are excessively 
bud seasons and great variations in values to be provided for ? If we 
have another potato failure, or American butter and bacon reduce 
tho Irish articles to tlic position of drugs, arc the tenants who from 
misfortune arc unable to pay to be ruthlessly sucrificod, or arc we to 
import the principle of the Disturbattco Bill of last year and of tho 
Homan and most other law^s, and to say that in case of excessive 
failure the landlord is to share the loss with the tenant ? Tho Bill 
contains no such provision, and perhaps after wliat passed List year 
the Government may be slow to propose it. Yet without it either 
the rents must be tixed very low to cover all risks, or another failure 
might lead to wholesale? evictions for non-payment of rent and to a 
renewed war of classes. ^ i 

If the whole risk of seasons is to be borno by the tenant, then I 
think the fifteen-year term is not only not too short, but is a great 
deal too long. We know that even among Scotch fanners there is 
a reaction of feeling against their nineteen-year leases ; they are 
unwilling to bear all the risk for so long. 

The view to w^hich I incline is this : that the dictatorship of the 
Commission is good for a crisis, but should be temporary, and not 
permanent. When a fair rent has once been settled, or when by 
acquiescence, say for ten years, landlord and, teaani have accepted 
the existing rent, their future adjustments might be regulated by a 
rule such as we have adopted in India, viz, that the rent shall be 
raised or lowered»(on the scale of the existing rents) in proportion to 
changes in the productive powers of the land (not brought about by 
tho tenant) or in the value of produce. In that case changes migJ^t be 
made as it were wholesale, with reference to general changes affect- 
ing whole districts, and I would allow an adjustment where necessary 
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much oftener than once in fifteen years — say after five years. Prices 
would be struck annually like the County Fiars prices in Scotland. 
I would also pro?^ide for remissions similarly carried out in case of 
extreme failure of crops. I hope, however, that most good land- 
lords will prefer to retain the pleasant and amity-breeding function 
of giving voluntary remissions in bad times, and that only in 
of harsh evictions will judicial intervention bo necessary ga^^^at 
subject. 

Free sale is put in the forefront of the Bill, mni is given in a very 
broad and liberal way. The only part of tjyd^arrangement which I 
confess puzzles me much is section an extraordinarily 

complicated mode of dealing with where the landlord raises 

the rent after a sale of the by a tenant. The simple course 

might seem to have beeyj^ ..v let the new purchaser step into the 
shoes of the old ten^JifS^and stand or fall by his rights and privileges. 
But it is otherwise ordered. If the landlord (not having given notice 
before the sale) raises the rent the purchaser may sell again forth- 
with, and the landlord must reimburse him for the depreciation of 
selling value caused by the rise of rent. As I understand this 
provision, the effect is to give the new purchaser the equivalent of 
absolute fixity of rent, for the landlord cannot raise the rent without 
making himself liable to pay 'the full capital value of the addition. 
I should very greatly like to see all complications got rid of by 
fixity of rent, attained by any means. But, besides what seems the 
inequality of putting the now purchaser in a better position than the 
old tenant, there is the obvious difficulty that, as this section stands, 
the landlord may, and in his own interest is almost bound to give 
notice of increase of rent on every occasion v)f the sale of a tenure, 
for if ho lets the sale pass without that izotjee his right of future 
increase is gone. I cannot help thinking that this would be an 
unfortunate com plication . 

A very important change proposed by the present Bill is the 
putting large tenants on nearly the same footing as small ones. 
Except in regard to compensation for past improvements, the large 
tenant was almost excluded from the benefit, of the Act of 1870. 
He could get no m6re than one year's rent and no more than £260 
in all as compensation for disturbance, and every tenant above £60 
could, and in praoticq generally must, contract himself out of the 
Act altogether. By the present Bill, in regard to the concession of 
the throe F's, no distinction is made between large and small 
tenants ; compensation to large tenants for disturbance is enlarged to 
three years' rent without any limit of amount ; and no man whose 
holding is valued at less than £150, say £200 rent, can be contracted 
out of the Act. I have no doubt that some means of giving security 
to large capitalist tenants for the capital they put into the soil is 
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one of the crying needs of the day, but it seems to me that the case 
of tenants of this class, whether in Ireland or in England or Scotland, 
stands on a totally difforcnt footing from that of the small Irish 
tenants. The claim, of the latter does not rest solely on economical 
grounds, but to a great degree on history and tradition and the 
popular belief in a status-tenure. They are the people of Ireland, 
Sfe^ered, but never wholly expelled from the soil. The large 
farmer^ on the contrary, is a comparatively new-comer who has sup- 
planted the origindpeople in parts of the country ; he is the creature 
of pure contract ; S^Nplaim rests on purely economical grounds. I 
confess it seems to me sS?:iewhat risky to mix up the case of such 
farmers in Ireland with thaC^^5*,|;he ordinary small farmer. If you 
do, and make such concessions, N^n you resist the claim of the 
English tenant from year to year equ?^,j^^^have the three F^s P It 
may bo that it would bo a good thing to to him, but I must 

say I should prefer to see the case of the large farmers separately 
dealt with for all the three kingdoms, and in Ireland to maintain 
the distinction set up by the Act of 1870. 

It is right to say that there are two important provisions which 
may in practice much limit the claims of large tenants. By sect. 7, 
cl. 8, when an application is made by the tenant for a judicial 
rent, the Court mmj^ if it think fit, disallow such application whore it 
is satisfied that the holding has theretofore been maintained and 
improved by the landlord. This provision is, however, of a very 
permissive character, and there are, I take it, many cases where 
improvements have been made partly by the landlord and partly by 
the tenant to which it would be diflScult to apply it. Again, when 
we have studied tho BilJ and get near the end, there crops up among 
the supplemental clauses at the conclusion fi very important pro- 
vision for which nothing preceding had prepared us. That is sect. 
47, which provides that holdings under existing leases for more than 
one year shall be regulated by the lease, and not by the provisions 
relating to tenancies contained in this Act. That seems absolutely to 
shut out every man who has accepted a lease, long or short, and that 
not only during the currency of tho lease, but at its termination ; for 
there is a provision to^save tenancies Which would have been subject 
to the Ulster custom on the expiration of the lease, from which it 
seems wq must infer that non-Ulster holdings upder lease are to be 
subject to right of re-entry and all the rest ‘of it according to tho 
usual terms of leases. As regards thirty-one-year leases, and the 
liability of the tepants at the end of that time and of some other 
tenants created upwards of fifteen years after the passing of the Act, 
to become future tenants,” with compensation for disturbance, bqjt no 
right to a ^'judicial rent ” and to fixity, it is perhaps enough to say 
<< sufficient for the day.” But as reacts shorter leases, it does seem 
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to me that while the provisions of sect. 47 may be suitable enough to 
large tenants, it will come very hard indeed on small tenants on those 
estates where periodical leases have been given of the nature of what 
we call a “ settlement ” in India ; that is, to fix the rent and other 
incidents for a certain period. We have always been preaching the 
advantages of leases and the wrong-headedness of Irish tenants who 
will not accept them. Will it be possible to maintain that^^gjS^fw^ 
adjoining estates with similar tenants, on one where the tenancies arc 
yearly the tenants are to have the three F’s i^full, on the other 
where leases have passed they are to have notji^g ? 

As regards large tenants, though mosL^fi those in Ireland may 
come under the clause saving lease O ii^^tj principle seems to remain 
that if any tenant, however la||g5!f and however recent, should now 
bo liolding on from ycar^J^ear, he acquires complete fixity and 
all the rest; and tlic example to English farmers who 

generally do hold from year to year. 

Coming now to the hitter part of the Bill, the purchase clauses 
no doubt aim at wiiat would be far the best solution of the whole 
question if general effect could bo given to them. And they are 
also what may be called a sort of -wf/anHf/ of the Bill to the palate of 
all parties in Ireland. All are inclined to praise that as the best 
part of it. I observe that theqiroposuls of wise and moderate Irish- 
men almost alw ays eventuate in a liberal subvention from the British 
Treasury ; and Jfr. I’arnell and his friends also much favour such an 
arrangement as a step prcliminarv to the complete self-government 
which is to follow^ For all, then, the idea that, for the purpose of 
buying up estates voluntarily offered and allotting them to tenants, 
three eminent Irishmen (ire to be allow^cd to put their hands deep into 
British pockets has groat charms. I am afrjj^id that they are rather too 
sanguine on the subject. Though, in some respects, the purchase 
clauses may seem somcwdiat dangerously without limit, still, as they 
now stand, they contain some very cautious provisions ; and, if these 
are really acted up to, I do not think that, considering the long score 
of wrongs to Ireland, W’c can object. Not only must three-fourths 
of the tenants, both in number and in value, be willing and able 
to purchase their hidings, but (sect. 2S) the lland Commission shall 
satisfy themselves, before purchasing an estate, that a re-sale can be 
effected without j.oss, and that the purchasers can work their 
holdings profitably. Sloreover, to guard against what occurred 
in regard to many sales of Church lands (where the tenants merely 
used their privilege to assign over to a speculator),, the tenants who 
purchase cannot re-sell till half of the advance is discharged, and 
cannot subdivide or sublet till the whole is paid. 

It is manifest that these conditions can be fulfilled only on very 
good estates with very good, solvent, and rent-paying tenants. Such 
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estates will hardly be got for less than twenty-fiv6 years' purchase ; 
with Government in the market seeking for voluntary sales, more 
may not improbably be asked, but let us say twenty-five years' pur- 
chase. The present^ rent would be then four jfer cent, on the 
purchase money. The tenants who purchase are to pay five per cent, 
on their purchases, for interest and sinking fund, to clear off in thirty- 
fifS^^ars ; but as to the original money paid by the CoiAmissiou there 
is to be 9dded, before re-salo, enough to cover all expenses, all losses 
(and there inevitably must be losses) on the holdings which tenants 
are not willing to bi^and all other risks, in order to fulfil the condi- 
tions of re-sale without the tenants who purchase must pay some- 
thing more than the five pe'r^Uwt^ say five and a half or six per cent, 
instead of the present rent of four ^«;^ccnt. In other w^ords, in order 
that their children or grandchildren nc^JJi^becomc peasant proprietors, 
they must consent for their own lives to ivAjgg^e their present pay- 
ments by almost fifty per cent. This may be doni? to some extent in 
Ulster (where most of the Church lands ^vere situated), but I confess 
to greaft doubts whether there are many estates out of Ulster where 
three-fourths of the tenants can and will do this. To say nothing, 
then, of the chance of home rule coming before the money is repaid, 
1 am apprehensive that in regard to the purchase clauses one of two 
things will happen : if they are reallj; acted up to strictly in their 
present form comparatively little advantage will be taken of them, 
and they will be little effectual ; if they are modified to moot Irish 
demands, or* the cautionary provisions are liberally and laxly con- 
strued, then we shall get into groat pecuniary complications, and the 
re-sales will not be effected without Ions, 

As I understand it, there is nothing new about tho provision for 
advances to reclaim waste lands except the permisHion to advance 
money to companies. Ri this part of the Bill, both in regard to 
reclamation and to emigration, the Government seem to have greater 
faith in companies than most people have. If companies are found 
willing to spend their own money as w bll as that advanced to them, 
either to reclaim Irish bogs and mountains and settle small Irish 
farmers, or to carry impoverished Irish families to foreign lands, 
and they can give redly sufficient security, by ajl means lot them. 
I dare say we shall have the companies brought out by eager pro- 
moters and secretaries and directors; but except from motives of 
pure benevolence I confess I should not like tb embark as a share- 
holder in such companies ; and I should think there woifld bo a good 
deal of difficulty about the security for the advances made to them, 
and the repayment, in case the enterprises are not financially suc- 
cessful. 

With respect to emigration the whole scheme is comprised"’'in 
one single-clause seotion of the Bill (26), and I find it difficult to 
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believe that it could be worked without more elaboration ; it looks 
rather as if this section had been thrown in by way of after-thought. 
Setting aside the question whether with our ever-increasing demands 
for labour we can spare the Irish, I have no doubt whatever that if 
poor Irish families could be settled in America as successful and self- 
reliant agricultural colonists, that would be' a great benefit to them. 
But are they' likely to succeed in that capacity ? I assume Ve 
do not desire artificially to stimulate the emigration of the better 
class of Irish farmers, such as the energetic Ulsterman with twenty- 
five or thirty acres of tolerable land ; the s^lme is more designed 
to dispose of the poor people of the westejpiKyoasts, who live in a way 
which seems to us most mi8erable^tJi^’'mon being migratory occa- 
sional labourers, and at home v^^J-Urtheir women and children untidy 
cultivators of small patches^jj^i^ 

I very much fear tlv^^^miere could hardly be worse materials for 
colonists in a hard climate ; they never have been conspicuous in that 
way, and it may bo doubted if they ever will. They have neither 
the habits of continuous energetic labour nor much agricultural skill 
and knowledge. They live and thrive as they do on account of 
their singularly temperate climate on that west coast, with little 
frost in winter and no heats in summer. It is notorious that in all 
parts of America Irishmen are very apt to suffer much in health 
before they get acclimatised, and «T can conceive no people less fitted 
to struggle on to independence in Manitoba (with its seven months 
of super-arctic winter and its five months of sub-tropical drought and 
heat) than these Western Irish. Since the system of making great 
grants to railways has put large tracts of land in America in the 
market, companies formed to acquire and dispose of it are numerous 
enough, but they want to deal with people with a little money. 
What I must say that I especially dislike' i^ the proposal to advance 
money to the Government of Canada. It seemed to me that the 
proposal lately put forward by them was most excessively one-sided. 
They offered the land it is true, but for months past we have all 
been deluged with touting advertisements sent out by the Canadian 
Government to attract to Manitoba, &c., settlers to whom they offer land 
on the usual home^ead terms — that, therefore, "is no special concession. 
But they coolly propose that we should bear all the cost and risk of 
sending out Irish families, and should guarantee them against any 
burden from any who may be thrown on their hands, they, who 
want the sefttlers, not contributing one farthing, but only giving 
management and advice. To my view nothing can be more unsatisfac- 
tory than such political relations as those which BiA)8ist between this 
country and Canada. I would not make sacrifices to keep the Irish 
imder the British flag there. I do not even see that there is any 
mention of security for loans advanced for emigration to Colonial 
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Govenmioiits. If there is difficulty how are we to get our luoiiey 
back ? I do not like this at all. If w© are decided, to aid emigra- 
tion, I believe it would be better to do it in the old-fashioned way 
by giving free passagfes and something in hand to people willing to 
go, and then letting them, choose a career for themselves. 

^^Will be seen that I think the former part of the Bill far more 
imporiani and valuable than the latter. Despite the double owner- 
ship, I hope that very great benefits may flow from the settlement 
of the relations bet\\^|p landlord and tenant on the principles now 
proposed. True, it would better to get rid of the double ownership ; 
but that can be done only Dj;f^ther confiscating or paying for the 
rights of the landlords, and we not at present prepared to do 
cither. In this world we must takov;^j^iigs stage by stage. The 
first stage in this matter is completely to u -^jjlangle and make clear 
the respective rights and claims of landlord and^e'kcint ; that, I hope, 
may now be done. The next stage — to commute and get rid of one 
of the co-proprietors — may follow another day. 

Of the present proposed settlement I will only again say that I 
think it might be better if, instead of such general provisions with 
such considerable exceptions, it could be more clearly laid down that 
certain tenants have what wo call in India a right of occupancy at a 
fair rent, while those not entitled to this^privilego would be distinctly 
relegated to the class of contract tenancies. It might be better that 
the two classes should not be intermixed, and that the suscepti- 
bilities of English landlords should not be excited more than can bo 
helped. The right of occupancy being settled, it would still remain 
to settle the fair rent ; that is the crucial question on which all 
depends. I hope that by*tact and firmness an pquitablo settlement 
may be made. Whether, that will satisfy both parties or either 
party is of course the doubtful question. We must hope for the 
best. 

» George Campbell, 
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rnouGH the* extant Latin classics are but a small part of the wju)le 
literature of Romo and its provinces, and absolutely insigqjfi^tfnt in 
comparison with the vast multitude of books which modprn Europe 
has produced, they are extensive enough to bafiviry seldom traversed 
with any completeness by a reader. The of study is narrowed 
by academical requirements, for stmJjF^f the classics apart iroiii 
academical requirements can be said to exist. Even the 

great writers arc read only J|jlpart. How few are the scholars who 
have read, for instance^^j^fuugh the forty-five books of Livy, or the 
Epistles of Cicero, or even the Annals of Tacitus! ^ Writers who 
arc not in the first rank are almost entirely neglected. Examiners 
make an occasional excursion into Lucan, or Statius, or Claudian, or 
Ausonius, to obtain what they arc certain to find, pieces of “ unseen 
Latin for their papers ; but to the ordinary scholar these writers are 
but names. And in no case is this neglect more complete than in 
that of Statius. Time was when he was ranked as next to Virgil ; 
when one self-opinionated scholar (the elder Scaliger) even put him 
at the head of the writers of Roman epic. In more recent times he 
has been translated and edited in this country. Now ^it is difficult 
to find any one who claims even a superficial acquaintance wdth him. 
Yet there are reasons why his poetry wull repay some amount of 
study. 

In the first place,, he claims our attentiefn as a genuine product of 
the imperial system. The authors of the Ciceronian period shared a 
political life which, for all its tumults and corruptions, was not 
'wanting in interest and vigour; and the chief of the Augustan 
'WTiters show plainly enough in the midst of the adulation which 
disfigures their pages that they hud breathed in their youth the 
atmosphere of liberty. And even in days when the living tradition of 
freedom must long since have ceased, there w^re those who handed on 
the sacred fire. Tacitus and Juvenal, and we may, perhaps, add 
Lucan and the Younger Pliny, were survivals of an extinct political 
system. * But Statius and Martial 'were true children of the Empire. 
They were •born within the cage, and, unlike some of the nobler of 
their fellow-captives, never beat their wings against the bars. They 
are mamueti, tame to the hand. They acknowledge with a sickening 
servility of gratitude the caresses of a master that was one of the 
most brutal and degraded of mankind. And their literary style 

(1) I am told — I do not know with what ti-utli — that Horace is now little read at 
Oxford. It is to hr hoped that the schoolmaster will never allow him to be forgotten. 
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represents witli an instructive fidelity the vices of the social and 
political system which they wore contented to accept. 

In the next place, the age of Statius in its literary^ aspect bears a 
remarkable resemblance to our own. The great public of readers 
which has made literature ^independent of patronage did not indeed 
may almost bo said to be the product of this cehtury. But* 
there was ^ large class, just as there is in the London of to-day^ 
which had leisure and means, and at least a superficial cultivation. 
In this class there wiSki very considerable literary activity, increased 
by the almost complete extinction of political life. The writers, 
perhaps, bore an undue proportion to tho readers, though there were 
readers enough to make the cheap multiplication of books an im- 
portant and remunerative trade. And was an institution which 
in a way supplied the place which the ptSj^^ishcr now fills as a 
middleman between the author and the public. Tho recitation or 
public reading gave the historian, dramatist, or poet an opportunity 
of canvassing the opinions of the cultivated class. It was often, 
no doubt, a vexation and a weariness, though in this, as in other 
things, we must make a large deduction from tho vigorous invec- 
tives of the satirists; hut it supplied an actual want, and did 
something to satisfy a taste to which the cumbrous and awkward 
writing of the day — only to be appreciated by comparing an uncial 
manuscript with a printed book — can have been but an imperfect 
gratification. •On the whole, it is certainly true that literature in 
Rome was, for a period which we may calculate at about a century 
and a half, beginning with tho accession of Augustus and ending 
with the death of Trajan, in a state of activity which can only 
be paralleled in the Athens of tho fifth and fourth centuries, and in 
the Europe of to-day. • * 

It is to a date somewhat later than the middle of this period, 
about 61 A.D., that we must assign the birth of P. Papinius Statius. 
Velia and Naples contended for the distiAction of having been his 
birthplace. It is probable that he was a native of the first town, 
and transferred in early boyhood to the second, where his father 
certainly exercised the profession of a rhetorician schoolmaster. 
His family claimed to be of some distinction, but it was poor, and 
hod been compelled to drop for its children the usual badge of noble 
birth, the purple-edged robe and golden bulla. ’The ^der Statius 
v/as what would now be called an improvmtore, and repeatedly won 
the prizes for verse at gatherings both in Italy and Greece. This 
success was equivuleftt to the university distinctions which nowadays 
commend young scholars to the patrons of educational preferment ; 
and the versifier became the master of a famous school, frequented"^ 
by the well-bom youth of the neighbourhood, and even of Rome. 
It is interesting to find among the subjects of their studies, first of 

p p 2 
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all, the history of their own country ; then the great Greek classics ; 
and to note that prosody and versification were not neglected. Reli- 
gious instruction was given in the shape of special teaching addressed 
to future flamens and augurs ; the Salii letjriit how to carry their 
sacred shields, and the keepers of the Sibylline Books the history of 
their mysterious charge — ^if not the secret of how it was to be 
manipulated. Wo may suppose that relaxation was fo^jjid in the 
practical instruction of a class of Luperci — devotees of the foster- 
mother of Rome — the strokes of whose las! / as they ran naked 
through the city, were supposed to give the hoi)e of ofispring to 
despairing wives. The pupils, we read, learnt how to administer the 
blow by first feeling it ; and the fear which, as the younger Statius 
tells us, they felt, proved th^f practical skill of the instructor. 

The young Statius hAiJr^lius the advantage of noble schoolfellows. 
Of ‘‘ our young flock ” he says : — 

‘ ‘ Olio bears o’er Spain a delegated swaj", 

And one o’er regions of the rising day ; 

The restless Parthian this in bounds restrains, 

This Pontus rules, or Asia’s fertile plains.” 

The most distinguished of them all was tlic future Emperor Domi- 
tian. But others rose to liigh, place in the State. Some of these 
doubtless became the patrons of later days. Meanwhile he seems 
to have profited by his father’s instruction. The polite learning of a 
Roman consisted mainly in an intimate acquaintance with the mytho- 
logy of Greece ; and the Thobaid bristles, not a little to the weari- 
ness of a modern reader, with this kind of erudition. His education 
complete, he naturally went to seek his fortune, as a man of letters, 
in the capital. Ilis time was chiefly gfv^cn to the composition of his 
great epic, The Thehaid — which occupied him, as he tells us himself, 
for twelve years ; but he also wrote from time to time some occasional 
pieces to which ho gave the name of St/lra^, and which are to us by 
far the most interesting portion of his literary remains. The name 
seems to have had a twofold signification ; Quintilian uses the word 
in the singular^ of something like an improvisation, a rough produc- 
tion, given out on the spur of the moment, which might be corrected 
and polished at leisure ; and Aulus Gellius, in the plural, of a collec- 
tion of miscoltaneous poems which might be compared to a forest 
containing trees of all kinds and sizes. The SylvcB were written to 
order — not exactly improvised, but composed with a speed of which 
the poet has taken pains to inform bis readers? Such at least was 
commonly the case, for some bear the marks of more careful prepara- 
tion. The first piece in the first book celebrates the dedication of a 
colossal equestrian statue of Domitian. It had to be delivered, says 
the writer, on the morrow of the festival. The second is an ode on 
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the marriage of Stella, a poet of Patavium, and Violantilla. Statius 
appeals to the bridegroom to bear him witness that it was finished 
two days after it had been ordered. It was a bold venture, he says, 
with something between a boast and an excuse, for it*con8i8ts of two 
hundred and seventy-two hexameters. Manlius Vopiscus gave a 
commission for a description of his villa at Tibur, and had it executed 
at a length of a hundred and ten lines in a single day ; and Claudius 
Etru8Cus,>Bon of a wealthy freedman of the Emperor, had sixty- 
five verses composed in honour of the new baths which he had 
built while the poet dining with him. The last piece celebrates 
an entertainment which on the first day of the feast of the Saturnalia 
the Emperor had given to the people. It claims to have been 
written on the spot, and might have extended beyond the limits of 
the hundred and odd lines which it contains, if the poet had not 
yielded, he tells us, to the copiousness and pt^ncy of the Emperor’s 
wine. The dedications, written, it must bo confessed, in very in- 
different prose, which arc prefixed to the five books of the Sylrw 
repeat the same explanation or excuse of hasty composition. Of these 
poems there are thirty-two in all. I have already drawn from one 
of them, the elegy on his father, some particulars of his family and 
education. The fifth of the third book also contains some interest- 
ing personal details. It is addressed Jo his wife, and is occupied 
with an earnest entreaty that she will consent to leave Romo and 
return with him to Naples. We learn from it that the lady’s name 
was Claudia, that she was the widow of a musician, and, by inference, 
that she was older than the poet, as she was the mother by her first 
husband of a daughter, who was old enough to have been married and 
widowed. He reminds h^ of her sympathy with him in his work, 
her delight at the three prizes for poetry w^hich he had gained at the 
yearly Games at Alba, aiifi her vexation at his defeat in the more 
important quinquennial festival of the Capitol. He says — 

“ You caught tho sound with e\er-watohlul ear 
When from my lips the moditatod vorso 
In doubtful murmurs fell ; you only know 
My secret toil, and with your growing years 
Grew in my hand tho talo of leaguered Thobos.” 

I 

He does not fear for her the temptations of Rome. That boast he 
will make, nor care though Nemesis herself should hear him. If he 
had been Ulysses his Penelope would have flatly re/used her suitors 
without the subterfuge of a web woven by day and unwoven at night. 
But surely she must prefer Naples to Rome. If she had no other 
reason she must have one to which he skilfully appeals. She must 
wish to see her widowed daughter find a second husband ; beautij^l 
and young, a graceful dancer, and with her father’s musical genius, 
ahe would be certain to find suitors at Naples. Vesuvius has not 
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done so much mischief as to have caused a lack of eligible sons-in- 
law. He is very eloquent on the attractions of the place, 

** Mjld aro our winters, and our summers cool, 

Nor vexed by storms the idle sen that. laves 
Our peaceful shores. Here Leisure sits at ease, 

Calm in unbroken rest and rounefed sleep. 

. Our fetreots no tumult know ; no angjy strife 
Needs Law for arbiter, but e<fual right 
Each deals to each, nor needs the sword of powor. ^ 

Why tell of gorgeous squares and splendid streets, 

Temples, and long arcades, \vith pillt/ . set 
Innumerable, and that vast double bulk, 

The roofed theatre here, the open there 

It was this poem that probably suggested the story, for which wc 
have no other authority, that the poet, disgusted with his defeat at 
the Capitol, retired fin«»41y from Rome. The last piece of the Sj/lrce 
is a lament over a little child, the son of a slave, whom be had bred 
and adopted. Readers of Martial will remember more than one 
piece of exquisite pathos, in which a similar love is lamented ; and 
they will hardly think that Statius, who is in truth somewhat stilted 
and cumbrous in his expressions, has equalled his contemporary. 
The piece is unfinished ; so also is the prose preface to the book ; 
and so is the epic, the Achilkidy w^hich he began as soon as The 
Thehaid was completed. SWq commentator tells us that grief for 
the child’s death hastened the poet’s end. I am inclined to think that 
the silence of the younger Pliny favours the supposition that the poet 
died before the end of Domilian’s reign. 96 is the year com- 
monly given as the last of his life. If so, he met with the usual 
fate of Roman poets, and passed away in the prime of his life. 

Some of the otheix poems may be briefiy described. The descrip- 
tion of Domitian’s entertainment befote ‘mentioned gives a curious 
picture of the profuse expenditure by which the Emperors kept the 
Roman mob in good humour. It began with a shower of fruits and 
sweatmeats, walnuts, and figs, and dates, and other dainties, which 
it is not easy to identify. Then came the feast itself. Populace, 
knights, senators dined together ; the Emperor himself. “ What 
worshipper could ask,” cries the poet, nay, what god could promise 
such a boon ? I’he Emperor himself shared our meal.” No Roman 
entertainment could be complete without bloodshed : the speciality 
provided on -this occasion was a gladiatorial combat of dwarfs. The 
adulation gf which we have here a specimen disfigures in its grossest 
form the poetry of Statius. The second' piece of the fourth hook is 
an elaborate thanksgiving to Domitian for having accorded to him 
the privilege of a scat at his table. The theme transcends his 
powers. If he combined the gifts of a Homer and a Virgil, he could 
not do justice to it. ** I seem to sit at meat among the stars in the 
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company of Jove, and to take the winc^cup from the Trojan boy. 
Can it be true that I lie here and look on thoe, O Ruler of the 
Earth, great Father of a conquered world, the hope of men, the care 
of gods P Is it — can it be mine to look upon thaf face amidst the 
dishes and the wine, to look and yet to live?*^ But perhaps the 
most extravagant flattery' that ever was written is to be found in the 
next poem, the Via Domiiiana. One of the branches’ of the great 
Appiun Road, that which led to Cumae and Puteoli, had been injured 
by the inundations^f the Vultumus. Domitian had caused it to 
be repaired, had raiRjd it, and paved it with stone. Statius breaks 
into a rapture of praise. The friend of peace and terrible in war, 
he is more kindly and more powerful than Nature. “ Wert thou tho 
ruler of the starry heavens, thou, India, wouldst be watered with un- 
grudging showers, Libya would bo rich in streams, and Haomus would 
be warm.” And the object of this extravagant adulation was not 
the magnificent figure of a Julius or an Augustus, but a miserable 
creature like Domitian, the very embodiment of cruelty and caprice. 

It is 'refreshing to turn to a nobler strain in what is, perhaps, the 
best of the Si/kcp, the Genethliacon Lucani. The author of the 
Pharsalia had been one of the latest victims of Nero ; his widow, 
Polla Argentaria, seems to have been a patroness of the poet, who, 
happening to be her guest on the occasion of her husband's birth- 
day, was commanded thus to celebrate his memory. I have Englished 
what is perhaps the finest passage : — 

** TIoro on tho blest Elysian shore, 

Thy blameless spirit evermore 

Haunteth the quiet groves of light, 

Where, listening to thy stately song, 

The heroes of Pharsalia’s fight, . 

Catos an^ iPompoys, round thee throng. 

No dark Tartarean shades affright 
Thy noble soul ; which, far away, 

Can hear the awful scourges smite 
Tho cowering shapes of gpilt, and gaze 
Where Nero sees with pale dismay 
His mother’s vengeful torches blaze.” 

In passing on to th^ poet's great work, his The\aky an epic poem 
in twelve books, or the story of the Siege of Thebes by the Seven 
Chiefs, we come upon the only contemporary notice of him that 
exists. *^Men love,” says Juvenal in his se^entli satire, to hear 
that cham^ng voice, the strains of tho favourite Thebaidy when 
Statius has promised a readiug, and delighted the city ; so keen the 
pleasure with which he touches and subdues all hearts, so great tho 
favour with which the multitude hears him ; and yet, though the 
benches have been broken down by listening crowds, the poet stances 
till he sells to Paris his Agave, his unread play.” Some critics have 
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detected ia this notice a disparaging tone, which I do not myself, 
I confess, perceive. We may infer, perhaps, that the words seem to 
imply a treat which was given on more than one occasion, and that 
the Thebais warf read in instalments. Of the Agave^ a play on the 
same subject, it is to be presumed, as the Bacchce of Euripides, we 
have no other knowledge, except it bo the* possible suggestion that 
the merits of' the poetry were enhanced by the pleasant elocutioff of 
the reader. ^ 

It must be confessed that Statius was not very^appy in the choice 
of a subject. The subject of an epic is, inde^, always a difficulty. 
Virgil had been singularly fortunate in finding a great legendary 
theme with which he had been able to associate a genuine national 
interest. Tantao molis erat Romanam condere gentem,^* had been 
the key-note of his song ; and it was a worthy employment of his 
genius to keep to the height of that great argument. But such 
subjects do not present themselves more than once or twice in a 
millennium. Great historical themes there were ; but Statius had 
before him the Punka of Silvius Italicus and the Pharmlia of Lucan, 
and must have been aware that neither was a success. The military 
exploits of Domitian were insignificant, and could not be made to 
boar anything more serious than the treatment which Statius gave 
to them in the occasional compositions which were crowned at the 
annual festival of Alba. The story of Thebes was at least safe, and 
Statius could not offend the susceptibilities of a jealous tyrant by 
selecting it. ^ 

A critic whose judgment on any matters concerning Roman litera- 
ture is worthy of -special respect has given it as his opinion that the 
Thebaid is the most ^'perfect in form and argument’* of ancient 
epics. This completeness is indisputable ; but it is the completeness 
of a faultless academical exercise, not of a fsrork of original genius. 
He is careful not to omit any of the remarkable scenes, the action, or 
the episodes by which his predecessors had adorned or diversified 
their poems. But his adaptations and imitations are certainly not 
felicitous. They are often wanting in taste and propriety. They 
sometimes fall into the unpardonable fault of being ludicrous. 

To take an insttpee. The high- wrought pdthos and horror of the 
later books of the Iliad are relieved by the lighter interest of the 
Funeral Games of Patroclus, and Virgil with consummate art inter- 
poses a similar bpisode between the two supreme efforts of his genius, 
the story of the Love of Dido and the Visit to the Dwellings of the 
Dead. Statius, of course, must follow these illustrious predecessors, 
and devotes the sixth book of his epic to describing the funeral 
games with which the Argivc army does honour to the memory of 
Archemorus. Dryden in his preface to his translation of the ^neid 
sharply criticizes this arrangement, and his criticism seems to be 
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perfectly just. The circumstances have a distinct air of absurdity 
about them. The Argive army on its march to Thebes is reduced 
to the greatest straits for want of water. They fall in with 
Hypsipyle, the famous Queen of Lemnos, who is nursing the infant 
son of Lycurgus of Nemea. She guides them to a stream, and the 
child, whom she has laid down upon the grass, is bitten during her 
absence by a serpent, and dies of the wound. The Argives console 
the fathlr and her by a celebration of funeral games. It is this 
that calls forth — ai^ not, it must be allowed, without reason — the 
ridicule of Dryden, who takes occasion to remark that this vaunted 
poem throughout is noted for want of conduct and propriety. The 
defence put forward by one of the translators of Statius that the 
episode is intended to relieve the gloomier scenes of the poem is 
beside the point, which is not the legitimacy of the episode, but the 
time of introducing it. It might be urged with more force that if 
the poet had, like Homer, reserved the games to the last, he would 
have had no person of distinction to enter for the competitions, as 
six out' of his seven heroes w'ould have disappeared. Hut he has 
certainly had recourse to a clumsy and ludicrous expedient. 

He is scarcely more happy in his imitation of another of the 
famous scenes of the Iliad. There is no picture w^hicli the poet has 
touched with a more consummate grace and tenderness than that 
of Helen when she stands on the w^alls of Troy, and inquires the 
names of the great chieftains of the besieging host. In the Thchaid 
we have a similar scene, where Antigone surveys on the battlements 
of Thebes the advancing host of the Argives, and hears from her 
grandfather’s charioteer their names and cxjdoits.* The imitation 
was itself sanctioned by tjie rules of literary art as antiquity under- 
stood them ; but its execution is a deplorable faflure. Instead of the 
few broad and simple strokes of Homer’s picture w^e have a multitude 
of tedious details, in which Statius displays, as usual, his extensive 
knowledge of geography and legend, but which are wholly wanting 
in picturesqueness and interest. And* when he introduces one or 
two longer narratives, these are curiously inappropriate to the occa- 
sion, the last things in the world that an old retainer would have 
told to a young princess^of the house. • 

In the same book we have an opportunity of comparing the poet 
with his grjeat Roman predecessor in the treatment of the machinery 
of his epic. All will remember the incident by which the peace is 
broken between the subjects of King Latinus and ‘the Trojan 
strangers ; how the^Fury throws the tame deer of Silvia into the way 
of lulus as he is hunting in the wood. It is a graceful and natural 
contrivance. We cannot say the same of Statius’s adaptation of it. 
For the deer we have a couple of tigers, which are commonly^ 
gentle that they wander harmless about the plain, but which the 
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Fury so enrages by a touch of her lash that they bound into the 
midst of the Argive host and tear two chieftains to pieces. 
Wounded by a shower of arrows they drag themselves back to the 
walls of the city ^o die, and the Thebans, who surely must have been 
aware that they were animals of uncertain disposition, and not 
unlikely to give some provocation, are wrought to incontroUable fury 
by the sight. ‘ 

These instances might bo multiplied indefinitely. If^ny one 
wishes to measure Statius by the standard of ]^mer, let him com- 
pare in detail (for my space does not permit me (o do more than give 
the reference) the exploits of Hipporaedon in the Ismarus in the 
Ninth Book of the Thcbaid with the parallel passage in the Iliad 
which describes Achilles in the Simois. 

The critic whom I have already quoted compares Statius to a 
miniature-painter w'hom the breath of a patron or some peculiar mis- 
apprehension of his own power has set on the production of a great 
historical picture. His great merit is in his style. That style has 
its faults — the faults of his age, an age which had lost its purity of 
taste. They arc the faults, too, which we naturally expect to find 
in a "writer who was conscious that his material wus defective, that 
his subject had a conventional rather than a genuine interest, and 
who sought to make up for^ this want by the splendour of his 
expression. In that effort he succeeded, as far perhaps as it was 
possible for any man to succeed — far enough to show that ho was a 
man of real poetical genius. His continual attempt i6 be efiective 
produces the impression of laborious and awkward effort. He must 
often, in consequence, have been obscure to his own countrymen ; 
he is certainly very difficult to us. But the splendour and bril- 
liancy are there, and- they sometimes make themselves felt with the 
happiest effect. • 

In description he is particularly happy, a point in which he exhibits 
an approach to modern habits of thought and expression which is 
more or less characteristic of his contemporaries of the Silver Age. 
In my first specimen of his manner I have the advantage of using the 
translation of the First Book of the Thebaid which Alexander Pope 
made at tw'elve years of age, and which sctoic years afterwards he 
found better than ho expected,” and “ gave it some corrections.” 
It is a description of Mercury : — 

“ The god obeys, and to his feet applies 
• Those golden wings that cut the yielding skies ; 

His ample hat his beamy locks o’erspread, 

And veiFd the starry glories of his head I t 
He seiz’d the wand that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye ; 

That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coasts, 

Or back to life compels the wandering ghosts. 

Thus, thro’ the parting clouds the son of May* 

Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way; 
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Now smoothly stoors thro* air his equal flight ; 

Now springs aloft, and tow’rs the ethereal height ; 

Then wheeling down tho steep of heaven he flies, 

And draws a radiant girdle o’er the skies.’* ^ 

And hero is anoth^ of the storms through which Polyniccs makes 
his way to Argos : — . 

“ At once the rushing winds, with warning sound, * 

Burst from the .^olian caves, and rend the ground, 

With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And wii^y turns tho kingdom of the sky ; 

But witCTk thicker night black Auster shrouds 
Tho heavens, and drives in heaps the rolling clouds, 

From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours, 

Which the cold north congeals to haily showers. 

From rock to rook the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flash from every cloud. 

Now smokes with showers, the misty mountains sound, 

And floated fields lie undistinguished round. 

Th* Ileraclian streams with headlong fury run. 

And Erasmus rolls a deluge on ; 

Tho foaming Leriia spreads above its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o’er tho grounds ; 

Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 

Eush through the mounds, and boar tho dams away : 

Old limbs of trees, from crackling forests torn, 

Are whirled in air, and on tho w'inds are borne.’* 

* 

For the other versions I can only claim the merit that they are as 
faithful as I could make them. Here is a description of the Palace 
of Sleep 

“Beyond the cloudy chamber of the Night, 

And tho far Aiithiop*8 land, a forest stands, * 

Whose gloom no star of heaven can pierce. Below, 

Deep in the motintain’s side, a cavern yqwns 
With awful jawsji There. Sleep hath set his halls, 

And Nature in*her mood of sloth hath built 
Tho House of Careless Ease. Deep -shadowed Best 
And dull Oblivion by the threshold crouch. 

And Indolence with slow unwai/jhful eyes, 

And Leisure in the porch and Silence sits. 

Speechless with folded wings. There never sounds 
Wild wind, or rustling bough, or cry of bird. 

Mute are thetsoas, though all tho shores be loud 
With crash of billows, and the thunders sleej^ 

In voiceless skies. The river, as he flows. 

Gliding through cavernous rocks, deep sunk, is still ; 

Black are the herds about tho banks, and all 
Couched low upon the grass. The year’s new grovjlh 
Is withered in its spring, and every herb 
Cnished down by some dark influence to earth. 

Within the hall the Fire- god’s craft had wrought 
Sleep in a thousand flgures. There he stood, 

Crowned Pleasure at his side^ and then with Toil, » 

That bowed his head to rest ; and now was seen 
Comrade of wine or love, or lay, a sight 
Guiltless of sorrow, side by side with death.'* 
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Here lie challenges Ovid, who deals with the same subject in the 
Ninth Book of the Metamorphoses. 

Nor is he powerful only in description. When his subject per- 
mits he can be natural and pathetic. We may find proof of this in 
a passage which describes how Atalanta, the mother of Partheno- 
psous, is visited with signs of her son’s approaching death, and in 
another where the dying hero sends his last message of farewell to 
his mother: — 

“ Thon, after sleep, by shapes of dread opp^ dsed, 

Barefoot, in mourner’s fashion, and with hair 
Loose streaming in tho wind, ere dawn of day, 

She sought cold flowing Ladon, if his stream 
Iluply might purge tho trouble of her brain. 

For all the watches of tho night had crept 
Smitten with nameless terror, while she saw 
Spoils of tlie chaso, hor gifts to Dian’s shrino. 

Slip from the walls, or seemed to wandor lost 
In some strange place of tombs, from woods remote 
And tho fair Dryad troop, or eager watched 
The triumiih of return, the warrior train, 

Tho spear, tho shield, tho war-horse, but himself. 

For all her w’atching, saw not.” 

This is the farewell 

“ I perish ; haste, mj^Tlorceus, comfort her, 

Saddest of mothers, who,' if love and care 
IIav(^ aught of true provifiion, knows to-day, 

By droam or ovil sign, this fatal chance. 

But yet with artifice of kindly fraud 
Keep her in long .suspense of hope and fear, 

Nor tdko her unprepared, nor when she holds 
Arrow or spear in hand ; and, driven to speak. 

Then speak these words for me : ‘ As I have sown, 

My mother, so I reap ; a foolish boy 
Unheeding thy command, I seized my arms. 

And spurned at peace, nor spared thy tender heart. 

Weep not, bo rather angry, and lot wrath 
Sting thoo to life. Thy fears at least are past ; 

No more from high Lycoeus wilt thou watch, 

On every sound intent, and eager-eyed. 

To mark tho dust-cloud of my homeward march. 

On the^baro earth, death-cold, I lie ; and thou 
Not here to close dim oj’e and gasping mouth. 

But take, 0 desolate mother,’ and he held 
A ringlet, to the knife, ‘ this little lock — 

Ah me I wliat wrath I had in days of old 
When ihou wouldst comb it — take this little lock. 

Of all that was thy son this little lock, 

For this must serve for burial. But forbid, 

If at my funeral games some clumsy hand 
Abuse my arrows, and my dogs of chase, 

Dear comrades, they have served me, let them rest.’ ” 

Though wo find, as I have said, but one contemporary notice of 
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Statius, there is a fairly continuous catena of testimonies to his 
merit, beginning with Servius, the great Virgilian commentator of 
the fifth century, and Sidonius Apollinaris, tha poetical bishop. 
Like Virgil and Lucan, ho kept his place as a popular author, so far 
as any authors were popular, during the darkest times ; nor did he 
need, like most of the great classics, to be, so to speak, resuscitated 
at the revival of letters. The most interesting notice of him is tho 
well-kn^n passage in the Purgatory of Dante. In the Twenty- 
first Canto Dante ^d Virgil are overtaken on their upward journey 
by a spirit who, after some questioning, reveals himself as the 
poet Statius, and who hears from Dante with tho utmost reverence 
the name of his guide. He explains that he has been confined in 
the sixth circle, not for avarice, but, as the Purgatory seems to bo 
arranged according to the Aristotelian philosophy of virtue being a 
mean, for its opposite extreme of extravagance, a vice with which, 
an influence somewhat unfair to the whole race of poets, he is credited 
on the. strength of Juvenars statement of his poverty. Tho famous 
eclogue addressed to Pollio, “Magnus ab integro sectoruin nascitur 
ordo,’’ had turned his mind to accept the Christian faith, though 
his conversion had been long kept secret — an act of cowardice and 
lukewarmness for which he had been punished by many centuries of 
Purgatory. Now’ happier than his muster — who, having died before 
the era of Christ, had with his fellow-poets of Greece and Homo 
been hopelessly relegated to Hell, though but to its outermost circle, 
he is on his w’ay, his expiation complete, to the home of Paradise. 

The bibliography of Statius is not largo. He ^occupies not more 
than thirt)’ pages in the catalogue of the British Museum, while 
Ovid fills two volumes.® The appeared in 1470. The 

edition executed for tl^e Delphin series was so bad that by one of 
the paradoxes of book- collecting it has become exceedingly valuable. 
The mass of it was sold as w’aste paper, and the few copies that got 
into circulation have now achieved the crowning merit of rarity. 
The standard English edition of Statius is that of Markland, which 
appeared in 1728. In Valpy's variorum edition Statius occupies 
four volumes. We caq hardly expect to see him edited again — unless, 
indeed, if I may even hint at such a thing without seeming hope- 
lessly frivolous to my scientific friends, the publication of unremu- 
nerative • editions of the classics should be brpught within the scope 
of the endowment of research. 


Alfred Church. 
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PART I.— EASTERN HORSES. 

There is a general impression, which has gained, if not strength, 
at least a better chance of getting itself attended to since th^doath of 
Admiral Rous — an impression, I mean, that if wo continue to breed 
in the same slovenly and short-sighted manner has been common 
for many years past, trcnchracn, Germans, and Americans will, each 
and all of them, give us the ge-by, and the pre-eminence of our 
English blood-stock become a thing of the past. 

The influence of the Admiral at Newmarket was very great during 
his lifetime ; and he was such an optimist in racing matters, that if 
the winner of the Derby had been defeated over the Cup course at 
Ascot a fortnight afterwards by a donkey, he would have attributed 
the defeat by no means to any degradation of our actual runners, 
but rather to a sudden and miraculous improvement in the rising 
generation of asses. So long, therefore, as ho continued “ monarch” 
of the turf, and of all the handicaps which he surveyed,” we, 
landatorcH iemporu actiy could never obtain a hearing. 

The doubts and questionings, however, which he tried to satisfy — 
or if not to satisfy, at any rate to silence — are now again in full 
operation. Such being the case, the high pretensions put forward 
some years ago by Captain Upton on behalf of Arabians in general, 
and the Darley Arabian in particular, followed up as they have been 
by Mr. Blunt’s article in the Nineteenth Centitri/y invite those who have 
looked into such things to re-examine the whole subject very carefully. 
I must say at the outset (because I think both Captain Upton and 
Mr. Blunt open to many criticisms of detail) that I sympathize 
strongly with these gentlemen in their wish to refresh and re- 
organize our present breeds by a fresh infusion of Eastern blood, and 
believe that the scheme devised by Mr. Blunt is likely to be attended 
with excellent general results, though I do not think his Eastern 
colts will distinguish themselves at Epsom or Doncaster just yet. It 
is true that there' are other methods, to which I, having similar 
objects before me, should resort in preference (I will mention 
them by-and-hy)* Still there can be no reason why distinct 
experiments, when perfectly compatible with each other, should not 
be tried at the same time ; only Captain Upton and Mr. Blunt must 
really ''moderate the rancour” of their philo-Arabism, and survey 
the whole question fairly and impartially. 

The English thoroughbred horse, who, as a galloping machine, is still 
far superior to such Arabs as are brought against him, is not wholly 
of Arabian origin ; nor are his excellencies attributable to Yemen 
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alone. He is compounded, to speak roughly, of Anatolian elements, 
of Barb elements, and of Arab elements, introduced in the order here 
given; and it is to the Barb element that I should vsign the largest 
and most important dhare in his gradual development. If the horse 
styled the Oodolphin Arqbian (probably to distinguish him from the 
Godolphin a horse undoubtedly from Morocco, .belonging to 
Lord Qodolphin at the same time) came, as was then supposed, from 
Morocco'^o France in the first instance, the precedence of North 
Africa does not ad^it of a question. If, on the other hand, there 
is in existence a manuscript note proving him to be a Jelf an Arabian, 
as we learn from the paper in the Nineteenth Century ^ Mr. Blunt 
doubles, or rather quadruples, the strength of his case ; but this 
manuscript note, whether it was written by the Paris costermonger 
out of whose cart the horse was bought for thirty shillings, or by 
the thief who stole him, as was supposed at the time — that is, some 
hundred and fifty years ago — out of the royal stables, is rather hard 
of digefittion. 

As we have said, both the Turk and the Barb came before the Arab 
in point of time ; but, out of deference to Mr. Blunt, we will discuss 
his pets first. 

Neither he nor Captain Upton seems to be sufficiently aware of the 
fact that during the forty-nine ycats that intervened between 
Childers and Eclipse, many men of high rank and large fortunes did 
their very best to seek out the finest Arabs anywhere within reach, 
and that in consequence Arabs claiming high character w^ere intro- 
duced in scores. Besides which, instead of finding consorts among 
wretches not worth sending to an expensive English sire, these im- 
ported stallions W'cre mat^d with the very best mares in the country. 
Narcissus, for instance, Wilson's Arabian, who defeated in his day 
such antagonists as Flyflax, Pangloss, Dumplin (a winner of the 
whip at Newmarket), and lastly the renowned Engineer, was out of 
a sister to Woodpecker's dam. Now\ Woodpecker has been pro- 
nounced, and not without a show of reason, to be the best-bred horse 
in the Stud-Book. Signal, also, by the Damascus Arabian (foaled only 
a year before Eclipse), ^ho won fourteen races out of nineteen over all 
sorts of courses, was also very high bred on ihh female side, his 
mother being a Cade mare, much the same in blood as the dam of 
Narcissus? Nay, what is still more striking,, th^ famous Cypron, 
from whom we derive Hollyhock, Dumplin, Protector, §ejanus, and, 
above all, Herod — perhaps the most important horse in our turf 
annals — producedsPrincess to the superb Northumberland Arabian — 
a pearl of great price, hunted up by the Earl of that generation 
with as much zeal as the woman in Voltaire's tale hunted up" the 
basilisk. (I cannot help pointing out to Captain Upton that 
Princess had very little merit, nor was a colt by Snap, of the Darley 
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Arabian line, any better. The Stud-Book shows clearly, in the 
meantime, that in neither of these cases can Cypron be held respon- 
sible for the fa^ure.) These numberless Arabs were no doubt of 
considerable value when they were introduced; and traces of high 
quality, derived from them, are perhaps discernible in such horses as 
the much-en4uring Longwaist by Whalebone, and Laurel — if not 
the best, certainly the stoutest and soundest of the great Blacklock 
clan, who were connected, the first with Wilson's, the se^Snd with 
the Damascus Arabian ; but still they none of .^iem produced any 
appreciable effect upon the general mass of our blood-stock, and they 
left, as they found, the second or modern turf empire portioned out 
among the descendants of the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian, and 
the Qodolphin horse from Morocco — if from Morocco he came. 
The Darley Arabian retains (his certain male descendants having 
ceased to carry ]on the line here two principal claims upon our 
gratitude : first, as the ancestor of Cypron ; and secondly, as the 
sire, if he were the sire, of Bartlett’s Childers, the reputed brother 
of Flying Childers, and tlio actual progenitor of Eclipse. That 
Bartlett’s Childers was own brother to Flying Childers I do not be- 
lieve ; that ho was got by the Darley Arabian is probable enough, 
though the evidence thereof is unsatisfactory (see Stud-Book^ vol. i. 
p. 420). There is, in triith,* something ridiculous in citing vague 

gentlemen of honour” to prove this point, instead of applying to the 
contemporary Squire Childers, or the contemporary Squire Childers’s 
stud groom, or even to Bartlett himself, who was running horses, 
unless I am mistaken, in 1735 ; whereas Mr. Cheney's ‘‘ gentlemen of 
lionour” responded, the Stud-Book tells us, to his appeal in 1727. 
Besides which no explanation is given, as in the case of Snake and 
other sires of celebrity, why his owner n3ver even tried to train the 
one brother of the most marvellous running horse that ever was foaled. 
How weak this filiation of Bartlett’s Childers was felt to be I think 
may be discerned from the hesitating attempt to insinuate that 
Sbakspeare, an undoubted male descendant of the Darley, and not 
Marske, was the true sire of Eclipse. For this no reason is assigned, 
except that Eclipse was, like Shakspeare, a chestnut, although by 
parentage he was tound to be bay. Regulus, however, his maternal 
grandsire, was a chestnut, and Regulus’s dam a grey mare, and I 
can see no reason* why his chestnut colouring and his white legs, &c., 
should not have come down to him through that descent. If we 
declare him to be the son of Shakspeare, we have to go in the teeth 

(1) Messenger (about the last of them) went to the United Stfites, and has had agiOd 
deal to do, I believe, with establishing the breed of trotters in that country. His own 
trotting powers were noticed whilst he was in training as considerable for a horse 
meant only to gallop, Lord Grosvenor offering to bet that he could accomplish 
fourteen miles within the hour. He also has done, I understand, good service in his 
more natural vocation, that of propagating race-horses. 
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of the Stud-Book, and of the fact that Marske, whose reputation had 
fallen low, gradually raised his covering price, in consequence of 
Eclipse, from half a guinea to one hundred guineas per mare, and, 
what is more, justified the rise by begotting such horses as Shark, 
Pretender, Masquerade, cum muitis aliis, in the later years of his life. 

It is, therefore, as the progenitor of Herod in the female line that 
the Barley Arabian is now most interesting to us — most certainly in- 
teresting^ that is, for the second title put forward on his behalf ismot 
free from doubt, ^^e must havo died, I think, before the fame of 
Flying Childers had established itself. He was foaled in March or 
April, 1700, as we learn through a valuable letter written from 
Aleppo in December, 1703, by his purchaser. A portrait, certified 
to be his by the then existing Mr. Darley, was to bo seen at Aldby 
Hall, in Yorkshire, about the beginning of the present century, and 
may be there still for anything I know to the Contrary. This portrait 
was then engraved, and no doubt many people are familiar with it. 
In the. engraving — to my rather ignorant eyes — he looks more like 
a well-bred English horse than the conventional Arab, such as Napo- 
leon’s Marengo, who represents the race in books about the Equidso. 
In shape he is long, low, and level ; in colour a light bay, with bay 
legs also, unless my memory fails me ; his head is rather large ; and 
the only two things that struck me much — and here I must again 
frankly confess that, although I have paid a good deal of attention 
to the history of horses, my judgment as to any particular horse is 
not worth much — wore, first, the power of his loins, and, secondly, 
an unusual strength and muscular development about the thighs and 
the upper part of the hind legs. He is led by a groom, and is trotting 
slowly, apparently with, rather high and bold action. As he was 
foaled in 1700, he must have been twenty-one at the date of Childers’s 
avatar on the English turf, and was probably dead when the second 
and last victory over Chanter in 1722 was achieved. The time and 
manner of his death is not, so far as *1 know, anywhere recorded ; 
but had he been alive and in form after 1720, and still more after 
1722, colts and fillies of his begetting would have poured into 
Newmarket between 1727 and 1730, which does not appear to have 
been the case. If Bartlett’s Childers were Childers’s own brother, 
he may possibly have been the elder of the two, and that may explain 
their not training him ; at any rate a colt by BartlistlJs horse wins a 
race in the North before any of the Flyer’s own progeny make their 
appearance* The earliest of the Darley family whom I can find 
noted down is W^jiistle Jacket (not the Wentworth Whistle Jacket, 
of course). This earlier Whistle Jacket won a plate for five-year- 
old horses at York in 1712. Some, however, of the nomink Umkm 
credited to him in the Stud-Book, such as Daedalus, the very swift 
horse,” Cupid, Lord Lonsdale’s mare, &c., &c., may have been earlier 
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still. On the whole, with the exception of Plying Childers, there 
was nothing astonishingly good among his sons and daughters. No 
other of them equalled Brocklesby Betty, True Blue, Chanter, Fox, 
Bonny Black, or Bobsey, the luminaries of that time ; and accord- 
ingly, though Captain Upton and Mr. Blunt always speak of him 
with bated breath, as if Saturn^ had clothed *himself in the limbs of a 
semi-divine courser once more, or the god Boreas visited Betty 
Leedes as he visited the mares of Anchises long ago, he w^ during 
his lifetime one among several other Eastern houses of repute, and 
apparently attracted no particular attention till it was too late. 

As a foxmder of our blood stock he cannot be ranked, in my 
judgment, with the Godolphin Arabian for a moment, though this, 
no doubt, is owing more or less to the fact that he had no such oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in the stables of an obscure York- 
shire squire as he would have had under Lord Godolphin, a man of 
wider influence, inheriting the tastes of his father, the well-known 
minister — 

‘ ‘ Whose pride was in picquet, 

Newmarket farno and judgment at a bet.” 

Mr. Blunt must not suppose that I have any desire to underrate 
his favourite breed. I am quite ready to say ditto to Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, accepting, under his tuition, the Arab as, upon the 
whole, the first among Eastern horses ; but even in the interest of 
Mr. Blunt’s own scheme it is better not to overstate the claims or 
exaggerate the value of his darling Kohlans. 

Captain Upton, in his passionate desire to vilify every other family 
of horses, becom’es absolutely wild and unreasonable ; and though 
Mr. Blunt is less open to remonstrance on ^this point, the manner in 
which he puts aside’ the Byerly Turk, appropriates the Godolphin, 
and ignores all the earlier Barbs, is not little irritating to my 
Yorkshire constitution. 

Besides which, he seems to have accepted Captain Upton’s ignorant 
determination to believe that the excellence of the Arab isnn excellence 
of immemorial antiquity, and that his Kohlans are thoroughbred in a 
sense which does not apply to our own blood stock ; the fact being, 
as far us we can gather from history, the Arabs, who were camel- 
riders when Cyrus conquered Lydia and when Xerxes invaded Greece, 
possessed no l^orges, or at any rate no horses known to fame, till much 
later. Their studs are of more recent origin than those of North 
Africa, and 'the Barbs themselves are less ancient than the Turks, 
especially the white Turks, who constituted a distinct breed as far 
back as the time of Sesostris.^ ^ 

(1) Tails et ipse Jubam cervice effadit equinil 
Conjugis adventu pernix Satumus, et altutn 
PelioD, hiuDitu fugiens ixnplevit acato»” 

(2) Se.e Les Tremih ts Civiiisafiona. Par Victor Le Normant. 
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These white Turks seem really to have been thoroughbred in the 
first and most natural sense of the word — that is, they were apparently 
developed and improved at great cost and by assidj^ous care through 
many generations, under the watchful superintendence of powerful 
dynasties, out of the primeval wild white horse of Asia, without inter* 
mixture or any adulteration of blood whatsoever. 

The Arab breed, on the contrary, is, like our own, an ‘‘ eminently 
artificiaiibreed*' — so at least we learn from Colonel Hamilton Smith. 
It seems to have h^n built up out of a combination derived in part 
from the original bays, in part from the original whites, in part 
from an original black family native to Turkestan, probably also with 
some admixture, greater or less, of the original dun, the only wild 
tribe certainly absent being the pyebald tribe. As to the duns, I 
have said probablj/, because I am not here supported by the high 
authority of Hamilton Smith ; but as, unless I am mistaken, there is 
no wild chestnut race, I should bo inclined to think that the duns 
and the bays must have coalesced to develop that colour. Besides 
this there were, in the last century, dun Arabs, or at any rate 
Eastern horses called Arabs and described as dun. There were also 
a considerable number of dun racehorses. Brilliant, on whom, as our 
readers will recollect. Scamp Esmonde and the Rev. Mr. Sampson 
lost their money to young Warrington in the Virginians, when 
Jason won the Royal Plate at Huntingdon, was one of them ; and a 
half-brother to Highflyer another. It is odd, however, that Mr. 
Thackeray, who must have taken some trouble to obtain th(^ exact 
particulars of the Huntingdon Plate, should wilful^ go wrong as to 
Brilliant’s pedigree. The Rev. Mr. Sampson would have been 
shocked to hear anybody declare that Brilliant was by Cartouch out 
of Miss Langley, and would have said to his biographer, anticipating 
Mr. Tennyson, “ Turf me in all, or turf me not at all.” 

In the fourth century we learn that two hundred Cappadocian 
horses were sent into Arabia to raiso^ the character of the native 
breed, and it is to them (they were probably akin to the Cilicians) 
that the w’hite Arab owes, I should say, his start in life. The 
bays, however, and blacks may have passed through Egypt under 
the Shepherd Kings, or some of them may have* come direct from 
tribes akin to those conquerors of Egypt, out of Palestine and Western 
Asia. Thp duns were probably derived from the immense Median 
cavalry establishments near at hand, where the horses were uniformly 
of that colour, and the chestnuts, as I have said, from some inter- 
mixture of these several varieties. Mr. Darley^s Arabian, therefore, 
so far as I can see, was not in Captain Upton’s sense of the word 
more thoroughbred than our own Eclipses and Hambletonians, j^d 
less so than many of the Turks who preceded him. The Arabs, like 
us, assisted no doubt in a high degree by the fine air and dry healthy 

Q Q 2 
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soil of their wide-spreading deserts, have extracted high qualities out 
of those various combinations ; nay, very likely they would have 
been gainers still, if the brown and white galloway of Thibet, appa- 
rently a most active, sure-footed, and enduring *animal, had become 
incorporated into the firm of Kohlan & Co. ^ As it is, I know of no 
horse really thoroughbred except the white Turk. 

The renowned Highflyer, himself a blood-bay, and apparently all 
Ealstom, did, through some strange exceptional peculiarit;^ of con- 
stitution, beget one or two pyebald colts or fSlies. Whether in 
the reign of James or Elizabeth any of the famous Italian pyebalds 
were imported I do not know. There is an “old Vintner mare’’ 
in the Stud-Book^ for whose sixteen quarterings I cannot answer. 
She was, I think, a remote ancestress of Highflyer, as of other well- 
known racers, and may possibly have had some of that Italian 
blood in her veins. The race is of very ancient standing and was 
highly distinguished, but sent forth animals fitter, I fancy, for 
state and show than for the Beacon course. 

It is odd that in Lord Beaconsficld’s wild and wondrous tale 
of Alroy it is stated, “ The finest horse in the world is not the 
Arab, but the white Anatolian.’*^ This, I believe, in ancient times 
was actually the case; at present, however, these horses are not sought 
for, if even they still exist. 

The tributary steeds which Assyria sent to Egypt in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries u.c. belonged apparently to this branch of 
the Equidro ; and tho horses of Rhesus, as described in the tenth book 
of the “ Iliad, ^ere, I have no doubt, of the same lineage. It is 
true they came nominally from Thrace, but the Thracian horses 
were not white. They were brought into Thrace by a remote 
Oriental people, mythically identified r with the Centaurs, and 
belonged rather to the pyebald stock.^ ifut Homer was an Asiatic 
Oreek, and, unless I am in error, he simply conjured up before the 
-eye of his imagination the finest horses that he knew of, viz. Lord 
Bcaconsfiold*8 white Anatolians, idealised and glorified. They are 
thus described by Dolon to his captors — 

No stoeds like these mine eyes h^ve seen, 

So tall, so noble in their form ; 

More white are they than snow, I ween, 

^ • Nor swifter moves the storm.” 

Old Nestor .is even more enthusiastic in his admiration of them when 
they are brought into the Achocan camp — 

“ What steeds ai*e those F for lo I they shine like the suL’s morning beams, 

Such coursers never have I seen, not even in my dreams.” 

(1) This was written before the lamented death of that eminent man. 

(2) Maculia qnem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor.” 
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Putting aside, however, their beauty, the word neyiarow in Dolours 
speech is not unimportant for us, as bearing upon the average size 
of our running horses in 1700, who are disparaged m mere ponies by 
Admiral Pous. From the contemptuous manner in which Bishop 
Hall, at the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of galloway 
racers, “ even though they be sprung from Bouncival or Tranchefice,’’ 
it is obvious that they were not then in fashion ; and since it is to 
the descendants of Dolon’s great-sized steeds ” that shortly after 
the Bishop’s time %e are indebted for the first drops of Eastern 
blood, I believe, in spite of what Admiral Eous may have thought 
or said, that the D’ Arcy white Turk and the long list of his kinsmen 
were good-sized horses, resembling rather the so-called Wellesley 
grey Arabian than Mr. Barley’s marvel, and that the majority 
of our running horses never were galloways. I do not know that it 
signifies much, since many of our turf champions have been of low 
stature. Even as late as 1787, Meteor, perhaps the best son of 
Eclipse, was hardly more than 14 h. 2 in. ; and Whalebone is 
described, somewhere about 1820, by a distinguished German natural- 
ist, as a very small horse — more like an Arab than any English racer 
he had ever met with. On the other hand, we know that Sampson, 
foaled in 1745, stood 15 h. 2^ in. (though it is his muscular power, 
not his height, which is always taken notice of) ; that Atlas, foaled 
in 1751, was of gigantic size ; that Careless, his chief opponent, was 
also remarkable in that respect ; that Eclipse was 15 h. 3 in. ; 
Shark and Highflyer each 10 h. ; Sorcerer, 16 h. 1 in. ; Hambleto- 
nian, 15 h. in. ; so also wore others whom T^e yet accept as 
the representative horses of their time — taller, perhaps, than many 
of their contemporaries ot successors (than Mpteor, or Waxy, or 
Whalebone, or Dr, Synt«^,*or Little Wonder for instance), but not 
so much taller as to excite astonishment or call for any particular 
remark. Nay, to go a little further back, it is diflScult to imagine 
Captain Byerley, jack-boots and all, caracoling on a pony in front of 
the Cleveland or Flemish masses of flesh which supported his 
admiring troopers ; and also we must observe that such names as 
the ‘‘Bald Galloway,” ‘tGreen^s Galloway,” “Mixbury and Tantivy, 
Galloways of very high form at light weights *(in other words, 
incapable of doing themselves justice against their opponents under 
the usual racing imposts), have no meaning unless they had tall 
antagonists to overcome. Did Admiral Bous ever reflqpt that the 
give-and-take plates for horses of fourteen hands, &c., so common of 
old, must have been instituted for the purpose of giving this galloway 
class a chance against antagonists of greater stature and a longer 
stride ? 

To return, however, to the history of my white Turks. Their next 
appearance in history after the tributaries of Egypt and the captured 
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steeds of Rhesus, of these Anatolians, is in the army of Xerxes. 
They were then, beyond all question, the finest horses in the 
world. It was ^rom their ranks that were selected the sacred 
coursers who drew the chariot of the sun. *They also supplied, 
from century to century, the private studs of the Great King. 
Cilicia, a country extending at that time both to the east and 
the north-west, beyond its more recent limits, was set apart for 
their production. The tribute exacted from the province in 
question consisted of 3G0 white horses annuallyf^besides 500 talents 
in money. Of this money-tribute, however, 140 talents were 
retained in the country itself (the only instance, T believe, of 
such an appropriation), in order to keep up this noble breed in 
undiminished purity and power. It was, no doubt, from the highest 
class of these Cilician whites that Xerxes selected his champions to 
run against what we should now call the “ Thessalian cracks,^' and 
the result was that the unhappy Thessalians were beaten out of 
sight — at ic Kpariffrai tmv BcrraXwi/ airo rwy /JLijhwv eXeiTTouro 
TToXu. Beaten out of sight is perhaps a phrase more likely to have 
occurred to a victorious Persian than to a defeated Greek. There is a 
sort of plaintive cadence — a dying fall — in the words eXeiTTovro ttoXv, 
which loads one to fancy that the informant of Herodotus had put his 
money on his native colts — perhaps to the extent of what was then 
called in Thessalian sporting circles a mOyjKos (or monkey) — and had 
been refused time by some Jew book-maker in attendance on the 
Persian host. Anyhow, whether he won or lost, his description of 
these white Anatolians shows that they ran like true blood-horses — 
with that living power and strength of endurance which nothing but 
high blood can give. When, therefore,'’ wo turn to our earliest 
racing traditions, and find at the far cnd*of«all pedigrees such names 
as the Byerley Turk, Place’s White Turk, the D’Arcy White Turk, 
the D^Arcy Yellow Turk, Honeywood’s White Turk, the Lister Turk, 
and the like, we need not bo ashamed of such ancestors for our 
existing stocks. Nay, if there be a horse qualified to dispute with 
the Godolphin the first place in our turf genealogies, it is the Byerley 
Turk, through Partner and all the Partner horses and mares, 
through King lierod, Highflyer, Woodpecker, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Haphazard, Sultan, Bay Middleton, and the like ; the Byerley 
Turk, and no\i the Barley Arabian. 

Owing, Lsuppose, to the old Duke of Newcastle, who is, I believe, 
solemnly cursed every year by the philo- Arabists for suppressing 
Markham’s Arabian (just as the entomologists are ^understood to con- 
sign to a hot future, at stated intervals, the gentleman w’ho, by turning 
marsh into corn-lands, extinguished the large copper butterfly, 
“the glory of Britain,” as they pathetically observe), the Arab, for a 
time, was under a cloud. In this respect the Duke may have done 
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VLB muoh mischief. Still, pompous as be was, be contriTed to impress 
bis contemporaries with a belief that bis judgment in horseflesh was 
unrivalled, and it is neither the Turk nor the Arab, but the Barb 
whom he selects to describe in. glowing terms as the noblest of his 
kind. This opinion of big, however, might not have been of very great 
practical importance, had it not happened that in the reign of Charles 11. 
Tangiers for a time became a British possession. This little fact is 
generallj^soraewhat slurred over by the writers of Turf treatises, who, 
in their zeal for Ike nobler animals, are apt to put aside, rightly 
perhaps, the history of ‘‘that unfcathered two-legged thing, a 
man.'' Ifevertheless, the fact remains, and the consequence was 
that royal mares and quasi-royal mares, procured by the great horse- 
breeding houses ill emulation of the King, came over from North 
Africa at once. For all practical purposes a royal mare is a Barb 
mare, and it is through them that our racehorses really began to be. 
Sires alone — and till these Moorish mothers poured over, high blood 
was almost confined to sires — will not create a national thoroughbred 
stock. That this stock of ours was afterwards improved and enriched 
from Arabia is quite certain, but in its essence it is of Barb rather 
than of Arabian origin, and not a bad origin either. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith says of these Barbs “ that they are 
an ancient and renowned race, nevertheless greatly improved 
by the Moslem conquest, and therefore in every respect the nearest 
ally in blood to the Arabians, and superior even to them in some 
qualities. 

Ancient and renowned they certainly arc ; much older in truth 
than the Arabians. Ten thousand Libyan charioteers ivcro enrolled 
in the army of Xerxes to support his 80,000 horsemen mounted on their 
Median duns, at a time when, as far as wo can judge, the Arabs had 
no horses at all, but only camels. Passing through Greece, we find 
in Sophocles's Pythian St. Leger (no doubt a real event, and borrowed 
by the poet to give effect to his tragedy), as described in the 
Elect ra, two chariots from Cyrene, and “two Lybians skilled to 
guide the pliant car " through the most famous cities in Hellas. 
Argos, Athens, and th® like, contented themselves with sending one 
a piece, and in the actual contest, just as, no doubt, it had happened 
shortly before the representation of the play, these wiry galloways of 
the desert make the running, as we should call.it, at the top of their 
speed, in order to “ pump " the clumsy underbred brutes who were 
brought out against them. Leaving Pindar on one side, though the 
horses of Arcesilaus, and even of Hicro, through Carthaginian mer- 
chants, may possibly have been collaterally akin to the Curwen 
bay and Thoulouse Barbs, we pass into Italy. 

It is well known that Maharbal, perhaps the most dashing cavalry 
officer that ever lived, kept urging Hannibal to make a rush upon 
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Borne after the battle of CannsD, whilst the numbing effect of that 
terrible overthrow was still heavy upon bis enemies. Hannibal 
hesitated, and the opportunity was lost. “ You would have supped 
in the Capitol within five days/’ said the brilliant Carthaginian 
Hussar, but on different men the gods bqstow different gifts ; to 
you they have given the generalship which wins victories^ but not 
the energy to profit by them when won.^’ Now Cannm must be more 
than three hundred miles from Rome as the crow fiie^, and if 
Maharbal knew that his Numidian “ drinkers of* the wind ” could 
accomplish that distance, moving through an enemy’s country, and 
with much to think of besides mere pace, in four days (for the city 
had to be surrendered, and the supper cooked afterwards), he could rely 
upon their staying powers with a confidence which the Colonel of 
the Blues in the year of grace 1881 might well envy. Improved, or 
not improved, by subsequent Arabian intermixtures, they were no 
plebeians even then. 

A third argument for the excellence of the African running horses, 
in times before any Kohlan is known to have flourished, we can 
deduce from what may perhaps be called an old Roman racing- 
calendar here subjoined : — 

ArroNo* iNscianiONEM, quam es sohedis I^eirescianis DEraoMPTAM 
riJBLICAVIT EXCEIJ^ENS ANTIQUITATIS VINDEX. JaC. I^PONIUS, Ea SIC 
SE HABET : — 

II. l^raemist Et C.T. 

Occupavit Et. 0it, C.C.C.V. 

• Introjiigis Yicit. 


Sanipo Canis X. 

Daedal Afr. VI. 

Aegypto I. 

Gaetul Afr. VI. 

Tegaso Afr. 1. 

Al^iiqp VI. 

Eutono Afr. T. 

Hilaro His. I. 

Adirla Afr. I. 

Smaragd Afr. I. 

Dromo Hisp. I. 

Drauco Afr. I. 

Hilnro Afr. I. 

Aranio Afr. I. 

Mallei Afr. I. 

Exact Afr. I. 

Aquilin Afr. I. 

Pesto Cir. I. 

Pegaso Afr. I. 

Pugio Afr. I. 

Cotyno Air. I. , 

Andro Afr. I. 

Sica Afr. I. 

Roman Oal. I. 

Passer Afr. I. 

Candid Afr. I. 

Lupo Afr. 1,1 , 

Abax, The XX. 

Silvano Afr. I. 

Arcad Aet. XVI. 

Lucin Afr.« I. 

Lupo Hisp. XXII. 

Eutono Afr, IV. 

Sagit Afr. XI., XHX. 

Pyral Afr., S.E. IV. 

Aiaee Afr. X^X., XXII. 

Pardo Afr. IV. 

Aether Afr. XXX., XXX. 

Bomulo Lae. V. 

Ingen Ing. XXIIX. 

Eapale Afr. V. 

Argo Aph. XXX. 

Baetie Afr. VI. 

Victore Afr. XXXII., XL. 

Couun Air. VI, 

Innuce Afr. XXVIII. 
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Cirpato Afr. I. 

Tbelo Afr. I. 

Meliss Air. 1. 

Ariono Afr. I. 

Bodicat Mav. I. 

Uelio Afr. I. 

Parato Afr. I. 

Herbino He\b II. 

Ballist Afr. VIII. • 

Palmat Afr. II. 

Andrem Afr. VIII. 

Passer Th. Tl. 

Spicuto Gal. VIIII. * 

Calta Afr. 11. 

Eomiilo Afr. VIIII. 

Thigio Afr. II, * 

Lupo Afr. VIIII. 

Excoll 

Paluiill) Afr. VIIII. 

Aracin 

Romulo Afr. VIHI. 

('’allid 

Glaphyro Sph. \^1I. 

Aqiiila 

Balist, XIII., III. 

Peeul 

Memiio Lac. XI. 

.... 

Barb. Afr. I. 

Hilar 

Callid Cyr. I. 



I*almas Sibi Com})bn*it, 
C. Callid, Af. lUllLst, Af. 
Quos Equos, C. 


This list of horses is copied from a nolo of Gronovius’s on one of 
Lucian’s dialogues. Ho had extracted it from the work of some 
learned commentator on ancient inscriptions, Sponius, of whom I 
know nothing beyond the name. I have not been able to consult 
his book. Had I done so, I doubt whether I should have been able 
to learn more than is to be leanit from the inscription itself, which 
seems to be a fragment. Fragment, however, or not, it proves all I 
require, by showing that in thq chariot-races of imperial Rome it 
was to Africa that the Sir Joseph Hawleys and Lord Falinouths of 
the day looked for the materials of success. 

The absence of Arabs among these recorded winners may possibly 
bo accidental. I am ncA citing the document to disparage them, 
but only to show that the Jlarb possessed special racing qualities of 
his own before the Mussulman conquest of Morocco — before the 
Kohlans of Yemen, even if then in existence, were valued, or, appa- 
rently, so much as known. 

What these Barbs are in their best form may be judged of by the 
following extracts from Colonel Hamilton Smith’s admirable mono- 
graph on the Equidso “ They are of great beauty with more power 
than the Andalusians ; they are of every colour,* but chestnut and • 
black are considered the best bred.” (This seems to indicate some 
difference of origin as compared with Arabs, since in Yemen chest- 
nut, to say the least, would not be preferred to white^ still less to 
blood-buy, and black is hardly as orthodo;^ a coat for a horse there 
as for a pulpit pr an evening party here.) “The Moors (again 
differing from the Arabs) do not ride mares, nor do they mount 
horses until after they are four years old.” (I wish we couM/^say 
the same.) 

A special variety of the North African horse is described a little 
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further on, as follows : “ On the sandy plains south of Atlas are 
the ‘ Shrubat ur Reech/ or Drinkers of the Wind, reared by the 
Mograbins of the JV^est. They are brown or grey, shaped like grey- 
hounds, destitute of flesh, or, as Mr. Davidson terms it, ‘ a bag of 
bones, ^ but their spirit is high, and their enjiurance of fatigue pro- 
digious. These horses are not mounted till they are seven years old, 
and arc fed mainly on camePs milk and a few crushed dates ; yet 
under such scanty food, apparently not intended for horiies, they 
retain a vigour which more natural food would hfirrdly bestow upon 
them, and hunt the ostrich ‘ with unrelaxing speed.' " One of these 
drinkers of the wind is celebrated by a native poet, whose ode 
General Daumas quotes in his ‘‘ Horses of the Sahara." I have 
translated part of it, which may perhaps be of interest to my 
readers : — 

** My steed is black, my steed is black, 

As a starless and moonless iiiglit, 

He was foaled in wide deserts without a track, 

He di-inks the wind in flight. 

So drank the wind his sire before him, 

And high of blood the dam that bore him ; 

Like the gazelle’s his over-quivering ears, 

His eyes gleam softly as a woman’s, when 
Her looks of love are full, 

His nostrils gape, dark as the lion’s den, 

And in the front of battle he uproars 
The forehead of a bull. 

Ilis flanks, his nock, his shoulders, all are long. 

His logs are flat, his quarters clean and round, 

Suakoliko his tail shoots out — his hocks are strong, 

Such as the desert ostrich bear along, 

And his lithe fetlocks spurn the echoing ground. 

“ His flesh is as the zebra’s, firm, h« glides 

Fox-like, whilst cantering slow aJross the plain, 

But, when at speed, his limbs put on amain. 

The wolf’s long gallop, and untiring strides. 

Yes, in one day he does the w^ork of five. 

No spiu* his spirit wakes. 

But each strung vein and sinew seems alive, 

At every bound he makes ; 

Over the pathless sand he darteth, staaight 
As God’s keen anw from the bow of fate, 

Or like some thirsty dove, first of the flock, 

, Towards water hidden in a hollow rock.” 

' • ^ • 

So far as our own breed is concerned, the mares from Tangiers 

constitute the one element without which our existing form of race- 
horse could not have been built up. Arabian m^res, as Mr, Blunt 
tells us, and he is confirmed by Colonel Hamilton Smith, were not 
then within our reach.^ 

(l) See the story of the sold mare tracked by her former owner till she was about to 
be put on board ship, and then poisoned lest she should become a treasure to the 
Giaour. 
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It may, therefore, be said that our racehorse has been formed out 
of Turk aud Barb in his earlier, out of Arab and Barb in his later 
development ; and it is obvious that even if the pompous old Duke 
of Newcastle had nbt mischievously intervened against the Arab we 
should still have been obliged to get our blood mares almost entirely 
from Morocco, though fine Arab stallions might have come in (if 
Markham^s small bony animal ** had defied criticism) and been 
common^in England some seventy years before Mr. Barley's great 
achievement. AWth regard to stud-horses also there are many 
Barbs of much importance at the back end of our four-footed gene- 
alogies. I need only mention the Curwen bay Barb, the Thoulouse 
Barb, the St. Victor Barb, the Taffolet Barb, the Layton Barb, and 
Mr. Massey's black Barb. The last is worth noting on account of 
his colour, and also as being in all probability connected with the 
famous Bonny Bla^k, through Black Hearty or otherwise. (See 
Old Ebony in the Stud-Booli^ vol. i.) In more recent times Coquette, 
by the Compton Barb, figures conspicuously in the pedigree of that 
very valuable horse Catton ; her blood through him has been trans- 
mitted to the descendants of the Flying Dutchman, Voltigeur, and 
others, now making themselves a name both in England and France. 

The great question, however, after all, at this stage of my argu- 
ment (it has already been touched upon), is that of Barb verms 
Arab in re G’odolphin. This horse was believed at the time to be a 
Barb. He was called Arabian, I fancy, to distinguish him from the 
Godolphin Barb proper — a rival of no great importance, it is true, 
but still occurring in the Stud-Book as the sire of thoroughbred colts 
— and in Lord Godolphin's possession together with if not before 
liis great contemporary.* I do not know how, long after his leaving 
France the latter horje became junior partner in the firm of Hob- 
goblin & Co. Mr. White, who makes many mistakes even in his own 
s]3eciai departments, always writes about us miserable bipeds with as 
much indifference as if he w^ere a * Houhynym discoursing upon 
Yahoos. He says that in all probability he was one of the horses pre- 
sented to Louis XIV. by the ruler of Morocco ; but as the Godolphin, 
whether Barb or Arab, was certainly foaled some years later than the 
Ist of September, 1715, we fear that when the colt, afterwards Hobgob- • 
lin's junior partner, was born there flowed between him and the King 
what Mr. Bromley has well called the unjumpable Styx." Anyhow 
he was bought, w^e are told, out of a cart at Paris for tljirty shillings, 
brought over here without a pedigree or other certificate, and pre- 
sented to Lord •Godolphin, who discovered his value accidentally 
when Hobgoblin refused to cover the famous Eoxana. Beyond this 
Ve learn nothing but that the sporting men of the time who knew 
him by sight accepted him as a Barb, partly, perhaps, from b6ing 
somewhat larger than the average Arabian (he stood fifteen hands), 
partly, I suppose, from his appearance, and partly, no doubt, as 
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coming from France — a country in which imported Barbs were com- 
mon, imported Arabs not. Whatever may be the case with Mr. Blunt, 
armed with his svrprising manuscript note, Captain Upton acqui- 
esces in the received tradition, and accordingly ,• full of zeal for his 
beloved Yemen, pronounces the Godolphin fapiily to be ‘^a very poor 
one.” This only shows how much truth there is in the old theo- 
logical dogma that belief is, after all, mainly a matter of the will. 
For*every impartial person must, I should say, understand at ©face that 
never since horses were first tamed by the Shepheri ’'Kings, some four 
or five thousand years ago, can there have been an efiect produced by 
any single animal so sudden, so decisive, and so marvellous. When 
I tell the reader that he was the sire of four first-class runners, Lath, 
IJismal, Begulus, and Mirza, no one of whom, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, ever met with defeat ; that I defy Captain Upton to name 
any other sire in the Stud-Book of whom the same can be said ; that 
coming nearer to our own time, besides his direct male descendants 
through Matchem, wo are indebted to Godolphin blood for the dam 
of Eclipse, the dam and grandam of Highflyer, the dam of Dori- 
mant, the dam of Woodpecker, the dam of Brilliant, the dam of 
Potatoes, the dam of Whalebone and Whisker, the grandam of Sir 
Peter Teazle, the grandam of Hambletonian, and the great grandam 
of Waxy, &c., &c., I think it little to say that so over-zealous an 
advocate as Captain Upton can never be accepted as an infallible 
judge. Somewhere about 1780, it appears to me, the search after 
Eastern horses began to languish, and then gradually died out. One 
reason was that the aristocratic importers found, let them w'ork never 
so hard, they could not equal that “first regimental charger” on 
which Captain Byerly of the Boyne, otherwise obscure, has ridden 
into everlasting renown, or the Paris cart-horse, or the Turkey 
merchant’s unhoped-for treasure from Aleppo. I regret this, because 
the very highest specimens of Barb and Arab, like the very highest 
specimens of our English race-horse, must be few and far between. 
Had our wealthy breeders persevered, other accidental wonders, once 
and again, might have fallen into their hands, and even short of 
that, valuable qualities would have kept infpsing themselves into 
horses of every description, together with an unfailing flow of 
Eastern blood. 

To show how much .accident has to do with such matters^ There 
was an aged Eastern screw, belonging to the surgeon of the 90th 
regiment at Zante in 1828. He was a flea-bitten grey, standing 
somewhere about 15 h. 2 in. Turk, Barb, Arab, oi a mixture of all 
three, nobody knew. He was not regularly trained, and far from 
being in racing condition, he was therefore naturally thought nothing* 
of at first. But to the astonishment of the military mind, when 
races were established there under high Newmarket superintend- 
ence, neither thoroughbred chargers from home, nor Barbs and 
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Arabs, many of them horses of merit belonging to the Greek gentle- . 
men of the place, had the shadow of a chance with him ; he scuttled 
away from all competitors in the most unexpected style, and may, 
for aught I know, have been a second Godolphin in disguise. 

Before leaving this jpart of the subject, I may as well say one 
word about the Wellesley Grey Arabian,*^ the last Eastern sire 
who has produced any decided effect upon our race meetings. 
He was,^ccording to Colonel Hamilton Smith, “A Persian horse of 
fine character, erased probably with high-bred Arabs and Turco- 
mans.^' He was at any rate much larger than the ordinary impor- 
tations of the kind, as he possessed the size and substance of an 
English hunter." What chance he had of propagating a number of 
winners I do not know, but he did propagate some, notably “ Fair 
Ellen," whose own performances were not contemptible, and who 
afterwards turned out a really good brood mare. The exploits of 
her children, Dandizette, Lilias or Babel, winner of the Oaks in 
1826, the Exquisite, second for the Derby in 1829, and Translation, 
are accessible to anybody who chooses to take down the necessary 
calendars. I shall therefore pass on, merely observing in conclusion 
that not only Fair Ellen, but also many of the half- Arabs of the 
last century, unlike their kinsmen of to-day, possessed decided speed. 
Alert, by the Vernon Arabian, was a very smart colt ; and Chub, by 
the same sire, won the only quarter of a mile sweepstakes, one of 
300 guineas each, at the Houghton meeting of 1782, that has come 
under my notice. 

I have now given as accurate a sketch of Eastern horses, so far as 
they are connected with our turf, as seems to mo necessary ; I have only 
to add that my object ingoing so has by no means been to discourage 
Mr. Blunt, whose intentions I hold in great respect, and in whose 
schemes I take the strdhgest interest, but simply to point out that 
other Eastern horses, besides those from Arabia, are equally or all but 
equally deserving of attention. If, vJiilst Mr. Blunt busies himself 
about his true-bred Arabs, we could see established other studs in 
emulation of his — one for instance directed to a development of the 
highest Barb blood attainable, both from the Northern and Southern 
parts of Morocco; *a second again to show what can bo made of* 
Anatolians, Turcomans, and Persians ; a fourth to cultivate the fine 
white br^ed from Soudan and Bruce's Dongola blanks, if these latter 
yet survive — the country would, I am sure, be greatly benefited by 
these experiments, and owe their authors much gratitude ; only I 
think it right ig add, that, in my judgment, any such experiment 
will have to be undertaken for its own sake, and as a labour of love. 
A money remuneration will come late if it comes at all. 

Francis Hastings Doyle. 

(To be continued^) 
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He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, ^ 

Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 

All intervolvcd and spreading wide, 
Like water- dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls ; 

A press of htirrled notes that run 
So fleet they scarce are more than one. 
Yet changeingly the trills repeat 
And linger ringing while they fleet, 
Sweet to the quick o* the ear, and dear 
To her beyond the liaiidmaid car. 

Who sits beside our inner springs, 

Too’ often dry for this he brings, 
Which seems the very jet of earth 
At sight of sun, her music’snnjrth, 

As up he wings the spiral stair, 

A song of light, and pierces air 
With fountain ardour, fountain play. 
To reach the shining tops of day, 
And^drlnk in everything discerAed 
An ecstasy to music turned, 

Impelled by what his happy bill 
^ Disperses ; drinking, showering still 
Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 
Renewed in endless notes of glee. 

So thirsty of his voice is he. 
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For all to hear and all to know 
That he is joy, awake, aglow. 

The tumult of the heart to hear * 
Through pureness filtered cr^’^stal-cleur, 
And know the pleasure sprinkled bright 
By simple singing of delight. 

Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 

Bapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall. 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical. 

Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sunny sward 
That trembling into fulness shine. 

And sparkle dropping argentine ; 

Such wooing as the car receives. 

From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens when their chattering net 
Is flushed to white with shivers wet ; 

And such the water- spirit's chime 
On mountain heights in morning's prime. 
Too freshly sweet to socm excess. 

Too animate to need a stress ; 

But wider bver many heads 

The starry v*oice ascending spreads. 

Awakening, as it waxes thin. 

The best in us to him akin ; 

And every face to watch him raised, 

Puts on the light of children praised, 

So rich dur human pleasure ripes • 

When sweetness on sincereness pipes. 
Though nought be promised from th^ seas. 
But only a soft-ruffling breeze * 

Swjep glittering on a still content. 
Serenity in ravishment. 

For singing till his heaven fills, 

’Tis love of earth that he instils, 
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jjLnd ever winging up and up. 

Our valley is his golden cup ; 

And he the wine which overflows 
To lift us with him as he goes, 

But not from earth is he divorced, 

He joyfully to fly enforced ; 

The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, ' 
He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallows brown, 

The dreams of labour in the town ; 

IFo sings the sap, the quickened veins, 

The wedding song of sun and rains 
He is, the dance of children, thanks 
Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks. 

And eye of violets while they breathe ; 

All these the circling song will wreathe, 

And you shall hear the herb and tree, 

The better heart of men shall see, 

Shall feel celestially, as long 
As you crave nothing save the song. 

« 

Was never voice of ours could say 

*■ 

Our infkiost in the sweetest way. 

Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink : 

Our wisdom speaks from failing blood. 

Our passion is too full in flood, 

We want the key of his wild note 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 

The song seraphically free 
Of taiift of personality, 

So pure that it salutes the suns 
The voice of one for millions, ^ 

In w'hom the millions rejoice 
For giving their one spirit voice. 
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Yet men have we, whom we revere, 

Now names, and men still housing here, 
Whose liTes, by many a battle-dint ^ 
Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint, 

Yield substance, though they sing not, sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet, 

Who^ heavenly singing gives us now, 
Enspheres them brilliant in our blue, 

From firmest base to farthest leap, 

Because their love of earth is deep, 

And they are warriors in accord 
With life to servo and pass reward, 

So touching purest, and so heard 
In the brain's reflex of yon bird : 

Wherefore their soul in me, or mine. 
Through self-forgetfulness divine, 

In them, that song aloft maintains. 

To fill the sky and thrill the plains 
With showerings drawn from human stores 
As he to silence nearer soars, 

Extends the world at wings and dome, 

More spacious making more our home, 

Till lost on his aerial rings 
In light, and then the fancy sings. 


GisoJUiE Meuedith. 
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HAS OUR VACCINATION DEGENERATED? 


Does vaccination as practised in Great Britain afford as much protec- 
tion from the subsequent occurrence of smallpox as it did in the days 
of Jcnner ? In other words, has the protective power of^ur vaccine 
virus, which has now for the greater portion of century been trans- 
mitted through tens of thousands of human beings, become impaired 
by the process. Considering that we appear to be entering upon 
another of those epidemics of smallpox from which London has 
hardly been free for the last dozen years, this is a very important 
question. If you ask it of the chiefs of our Vaccination Depart- 
ment, whose faith is unqucstioningly accepted by the vast majority 
of the medical profession in England, they will answer ''No.'’ If 
you refer to the literature of other nations you will receive an oppo- 
site reply. Thus, a commission, presided over by Dr. Marinus, 
appointed by the Belgian Academy of Medicine to inquire into the 
subject, published an elaborate report in 1807, one of the conclusions 
of which was that " humanised vaccine becomes gradually enfeebled 
through its successive transmissions, without, however, altogether 
losing its preservative property." In the same year the well-known 
Dr, Simon, then Medical Officer to the Privy Council, published 
another report upon smallpox and vaccination even more exhaustive, 
in which he says: — "Successive experiments by M. Bosquet, 
Dr. Gregory, IVtr. Estliii, Professor Ilering, and Dr. Steinbrennor 
have established, I think, beyond all pos^^ibility of reasonable doubt, 
that certain original properties of the , vaccine contagion have very 
generally declined after its long success! t'e descent from the cow." 
He dwells with some emphasis upon the greatly increased suscepti- 
bility to re- vaccination wliich had jmogressively manifested itself in 
the I'russian army from 1813 to 183G, and he makes this admis- 
sion : — " Post- vaccinal smallpox may depend to some considerable 
extent on a. primary incompleteness of that specific change which 
vaccination should have excited in the system, and such incomplete- 
ness may have depended on an inactive, degenerated state of the 
vaccine contagion ; — these would seem on analogy reasonable in- 
ferences from the facts I have stated." The facts, however, he adds, 
do not constitute proof, though they amply justify suspicion. He 
pertinently points out that the practical question is, " assuming that 
from 1800 to 1840 every year's vaccination had included a certain 
proportion of infants who eventually (say fifteen or twenty years 
afterwards) became rcsusccptible of smallpox — has. this proportion 
progressively increased P " The object of this paper is if possible to 
answer that question* 
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The facts whicli to Mr. Simon’s mind amply justified suspicion, 
did not amount to proof ” because they wore all physiological facts, 
^nd their conclusiveness depended on the adoption or rejection of 
certain medical theories as to the relations of cowpock and smallpox. 
The proofs that I shall submit are based on no theories, but upon 
bald statistical records. Large amounts of statistics have boon accu- 
mulated on the subject during the past century, but they have 
almost all %een directed to an illustration of the coniparativo morta- 
lity of smallpox in^accinated and in un vaccinated persons, and the 
operation of various degrees of vaccination in modifying the disease. 
They have never, so far as I am aware, been examined collectively 
and comparatively with a view of ascertaining whether the protec- 
tive efiects of vaccination are unimpaired or enfeebled. The fact 
that they have been collected for reasons quito apart from their bear- 
ing on this question makes them the more reliable, and what I pro- 
pose in this paper is to examine a number of the statistical records 
to be found in the literature of the subject from the beginning of the 
century onwards, with the view of ascertaining what answer they 
give to the question with which I started. 

In London, during the ten years 1870 — 9, out of every million 
inhabitants 4,779 died of smallpox. Now of 2,G77 deaths from that 
disease recorded in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 13oard 
during the years 1876 — 9, 1,008, or 37:J per cent., occurred in vacci- 
nated persons. If, therefore, wo assume the same ratio to have pre- 
vailed throughout the 4,779 deaths, 1,804 deaths must have occurred 
in vaccinated persons in the ten years in every million inhabitants. It 
has been estimated that our population is vaccinated to tlio extent of 
ninety-seven persons out df every hundred, whiph would give 1,859 
deaths to every million gf Vaccinated persons, but for the sake of 
safety and of round numbers lot us simply say that the experience 
of the metropolitan hospitals and the returns of the liegistrar 
General show that in London during the decade 1870 — 9 over 1,800 
deaths from smallpox after vaccination occurred in every million of 
vaccinated inhabitants. As statistics of many thousand instances of 
post- vaccinal smallpox recorded show 1 death to have taken place to 
about every 10 cases, wo may take it that during the ten years 
18,000 cases of the disease occurred in the metropolis to every 
million of the vaccinated population. Now the; deaths from small- 
pox constituted a little over 20 per 1,000 of the deatljs from all 
causes in London during the decade. In former times, in conse- 
quence of the largetproportion of unvaccinated persons, that ratio was 
enormously exceeded. In England and Wales, during 1800 — 9, it 
was 64 in every 1,000, in the succeeding ton years it was 42, andvn. 
the next it was 82 per 1,000. The chance of exposure to infection 
therefore must have been much greater, and a very large number of 
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persons had already been vaccinated, so that had anything like the 
same amount of smallpox prevailed among the vaccinated population 
it could hardly have escaped notice. During the first ten years of 
this century, however, it was an article of almost universal belief 
among the medical profession that vaccination, except in the rarest 
instances, prevented smallpox altogether. Blinded by this theory, 
it is conceivable that many trivial cases of smallpox in vaccinated 
persons may have been overlooked ; but putting mere ilfhess out of 
the question, had there been anything like a mortality from post- 
vaccinal smallpox of 1,800 in every million vaccinated persons 
between 1800 and 1810, or between 1810 and 1820, it is incon- 
ceivable that the fact of the frequent occurrence of such cases should 
have altogether escaped observation. Let us now turn to what 
statistics we have upon the point during the earlier j'^ears of vaccina- 
tion. In Copenhagen, then a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
where vaccination was universally practised from a very early period, 
not a single death from smallpox was registered during the thirteen 
years 1811 — 23. At the London rate for the last ten years 234 deaths 
from post- vaccinal smallpox should have occurred. In Annspach, 
in Bavaria, when the population amounted to 300,000, and was 
thoroughly vaccinated, not a single death took place from smallpox 
during the nine years 1810 — 1 8. According to the London death-rate 
from post -vaccinal smallpox during the last ten years, there should 
have been 48G deaths. Between 1804 and 1813, 2,071,662 indi- 
viduals wore vaccinated by qualified persons in France, and accord- 
ing to official reports only seven of these are known to have taken 
smallpox, A much greater number of these cases were vaccinated 
during the earlier than during the later portions of that period, but 
assuming the vaccination to have occurred at the rate of about 
300,000 a year it would give something equivalent to one year's 
observation of 13,000,000 of people, among whom, according to our 
recent London experience, there should have occurred 23,400 cases 
of smallpox, one-tenth of them fatal. Let us turn now to English 
experience. 

Jenner published his discovery in 1798, ?ind in 1802 a Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into his claim for a 
national reward, after hearing all that could be said by the enemies 
of vaccination,* seem to have lighted on only two cas5s in which 
smallpox had occurred after vaccination properly performed. In 
1806 tho Medical Council of the Royal Jennerian Institute admitted 
the existence of such cases, but characterized thfem as very rare,” 
and stated that when they did occur the disease had generally 
been so mild as to lose some of its characteristic marks, and even to 
render its existence doubtful." In 1807 the College of Surgeons 
reported in the same sense. In 1811 two cases of well-marked 
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smallpox occurred, one in a son of Earl Qrosvenor, and the other in 
a son of Sir Harry Martin, who unquestionably had both been 
efficiently vaccinated. The National Vaccine Establishment care- 
fully investigated the. cases and published an account of them in their 
report for the year. The reporters mention that the case of Mr. 
Qrosvenor was the severest case occurring after vaccination which 
had yet been submitted to them, and they add that they were led to 
believe thqf “ since the practice had been fully established no deaths 
from smallpox hoj in any instance occurred after vaccination.’’ 
Again, in the eight years ending 1817 there had been vaccinated at 
the National Vaccine Establishment in London audits vicinity 34,309 
persons, or about 4,300 a year. If we assume this average number 
to have been vaccinated all through the period the result would 
afford a field for observation equivalent to 1/54,000 individuals for 
one year. According to the London rate of the last decade there 
should have occurred in that number 277 cases of post-vaccinal 
smallpox and 27 deaths. As it was, although smallpox had been 
constantly prevalent — more than twice as prevalcTit as it was during 
1870-9 — only four of the entire number were known to have con- 
tracted the disease, and in all four it was in a mild form. Of 
course, other cases may have escaped notice, but had they occurred 
at anything like the modern rate it is inconceivable that such a 
statement could have been made without contradiction. It was not 
till after vaccination had been practised for fifteen or twenty years 
that epidemics of post-vaccinal smallpox, occasionally proving fatal, 
began to be recorded, and even so late as 182/5 the occurrence 
of twelve deaths in vaccinated persons in the London Smallpox 
Hospital created so much consternation that a special commission 
was appointed by the National Vaccine Board to inquire into the 
cause of sucli unwonted hnd alarming mortality. 

Erom what I have said it follows, I think, c'lthor that the medical 
profession during the first fifteen or «twenty yours of the century 
must have been so incompetent, that statements emanating from its 
members are alogother unworthy of credence, or the percentage of vac- 
cinated persons who on^ exposure to smallpox contagion were attacked 
by the disease was very much smaller than has been the case in recent 
times. I should here explain that the protective power of vaccination 
against spiallpox manifests itself in two ways. In the first place, 
though a certain proportion of vaccinated persons after the lapse of a 
certain time become rosusceptible to smallpo^^, if a millibn vaccinated 
persons and a rqillion of unvaccinated persons are exposed to the 
same amount of smallpox infection a vastly smaller number of the 
vaccinated million will take the disease than of the unvacefnq^ed 
million. The second mode in which the protective power of vac- 
cination against smallpox manifests itself is this, that given the 
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same number of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons attacked with 
smallpox the number of fatal cases will be very much smaller 
among the vaccinated than among the unvaccinated. The facts 
already quoted tear on the first mode of manifestation of this pro- 
tective power, and seem to show that, comparatively small as is 
the proportion of vaccinated as contrasted with unvaccinated persons 
who are nowadays liable to attack by smallpox, that proportion was 
notably smaller in the commencement of the century, ,, The facts 
which I am about to discuss bear on the second f iiode of manifesta- 
tion of the protective influence of vaccination, and show that, com- 
paratively small as is the mortality of smallpox occurring in vac- 
cinated persons nowadays, that mortality was very much smaller 
sixty years ago, and has been gradually increasing ever since ; and 
here, happily, wo leave as our groundwork for argument mere 
general staiementH, and take our stand upon the much more satis- 
factory and accurate basis of recorded statistics. 

The first epidemics in which any large number of cases of post- 
vaccinal smallpox {i.e, smallpox occurring in vaccinated persons) are 
recorded occurred in ycotland between the years of 1 819 — 23, and were 
recorded by Dr. Thomson, of Edinbugh, father of Dr. Allan Thomson, 
a late President of the Jlritish Association. That gentleman 
observed 1,500 cases, with only three deaths. It has been objected 
that these were really cases of chicken-pock, but the fact that 
chicken-pock cannot produce smallpox, while modified smallpox, 
however mild, can bo inoculated and produce the well-known 
characteristics of that disease, afforded an easy discriminating test. 
In those days smallpox inoculation was lightly practised, and any 
one who takes the trouble to read the history of this epidemic will 
see that that tost was freely resorted, to. Beginning with the 
Edinburgh epidemic of 1819, observations on a large scale are recorded 
in France, tSwitzerland, Sweden, and at Copenhagen, and these I 
will take down to the year 1835. In France, then, we have record 
of 5,407 such cases, with 51 deaths. In Switzerland, between 1822 
and 1832, 4,211 cases, with 92 deaths, are recorded. In Sweden, 
in the epidemic of 1824 — 27, 85,000 persons yrere attacked, almost 
all vaccinated,'' and the mortality was ‘‘ hardly 1 per cent. ; " while 
in Copenhagen, in the epidemics between 1826 — 35, out of 3,093 
vaccinated persqns attacked, 66 died. Dr. Gregory's experience 
at the London Smallpox Hospital from 1826 to 1835 gave 916 cases 
of post- vaccinal smallpox, and 54 deaths. If we leave out the 
Swedish figures, w^hioh are rather vague, we find^a total of 15,186 
cases and 266 deaths, or a mortality of 1’76. The next group of 
statistics w^as collected by Dr. Marston, in the London Smallpox 
Hospital between 1836 and 1852. The cases were tabulated most 
carefull 3 % minute analysis of those throws very great light on 
the relations of smallpox and vaccination, but for the present we 
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have only to do with totals. Dr. Marston, in his calculations, was in 
the habit of deducting from the mortality in every class deaths from 
what he called superadded diseases, such as pneumonia, erysipelas, or 
grangrene, and in his totals he included all cases said to be vaccinatedp 
whether they bore marks of vaccination or not. The former practice 
has — I think properly — ^been discontinued in later observations, so 
that to render any comparison with them accurate, Dr. Marston’s per- 
centages must be corrected by the addition of the cases which he 
deducted; and as a Urge portion of the cases without cicatrices are cases 
concerning whose vaccination there is great doubt, and as the propor- 
tion of such cases varies enormously in the different groups, in order to 
institute an accurate comparison it is safer to take only the mortality 
in the cases with vaccinal cicatrices comprised in the different groups. 
Well, between 1836 and 1851, Dr. Marston observed 2,787 of such 
cases, the mortality in which amounted to 6-9 per cent. In 1851, the 
smallpox hospital in which his observations wero made was trans- 
ferred U) a much healthier building, so much so that the mortality 
among his unvaccinated cases fell from 37*5, at which it stood during 
the first period, to 35*7 per cent., but notwithstanding this the 
death rate among 10,398 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox observed in 
1852 — 67 amounted to 7*0 per cent. In the last decade, in nearly 
15,000 cases, to which I shall again have occasion to refer, it had 
advanced to 9*2 per cent. 

Now you may arrange the figures as you like, but you will find 
the same constant result, that the earlier the period you take, the 
smaller was the death-rate; the later the period, the higher it 
becomes. If you take out of the first batch those— and they amount 
to several thousands — recorded up to 1825, you will get a mortality 
of a fraction of 1 per cent.f and if you take all’ the cases from 1819 
to 1830, you will get a mortality of 1 per cent. Take again the old 
London Smallpox Hospital. Dr. Gregory gives two periods of his 
experience, commencing at 1826, and extending, each one, over seven 
years ; and if we go to the figures of Dr. Martin, we get a third 
period of the same length. The mortality in the first batch of cases 
was 6*41 per cent., in ijie next 66*6 per cent., and in the last 7 per 
cent. The hospital was removed to another building in July, 1850, , 
so that there is not another septennial period available for observa- 
tion ; but. taking the last four years we find that the mortality had 
mounted to close on 12 per cent. The new building was much 
more spacious and healthy, and the death-rate for the* first year of 
its occupation, which is all we have separately, went down to 6*1. In 
the period for 1852 — 67, which we have only in the gross, it had 
increased in vaccinated persons with and without marks (which in 
this portion of the comparison want of details compels us to group 
together) to 8*2 per cent. ; while in the epidemic of 1871 — 2 it 
actually ran up to 15 per cent Meanwhile the mortality of the disease 
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in unvaccinated persons has varied considerably in various epidemics, 
ranging from 25 to 38 per cent., and in tbe last decade mounting to 
about 45 per cent. ; but while the increase in the death-rate of natural 
smallpox from the lowest to the highest point had not doubled itself, 
that in smallpox after vaccination had increased from 1 per cent, 
previous to 1830, to over 10 per cent, in the course of half a century. 

To turn now to another branch of the subject. In publishing his 
fir.st batch of observations (that for 1836 — 51), Dr. Maiwton by an 
analysis of his cases sliowcd that the mortality in ^ost- vaccinal small- 
pox bears a very distinct relation to the quality and amount of the 
vaccination as evidenced by the number and character of the vaccine 
scars. His aualj’sis showed that of patients with one cicatrix over 9 per 
cent, died, of those with two marks 6 per cent, died, with three about 
3 1 per cent., and of those with four and more only about 1 per cent. 
It showed, too, that in cases with good cicatrices less than half of the 
number died that died among patients with indifferent marks ; and 
it showed that this held good, though not exactly in the same propor- 
tion, in the classes of good and indifferent cicatrices when these 
came to bo subdivided by tlic number of cicatrices discoverable. In 
his second batch of cases, 1852 — 67, we find that the same general 
rule held good, but the mortality in each class of cases had increased, 
and if we pursue the inquiry in later groups of statistics, we find the 
same thing occuiTing. To illusf rato this in the simplest manner, let 
us first take the results shown in three statements prepared by Dr. 
Marston. The first is the one so often referred to, giving the 
experience of the Smallpox Hospital for the sixteen years 1836 — 51, the 
last that rclatinglo the sixteen years 1852 — 67, while the intermediate 
is from a table in an article published by Dr. Marston, in Reynold's 
Sf/stem of 3fcf/iciiie, and givt;s the results of the same observations 
for the twenty years, 1836 — 55. 

The results are all calculated on the same plan, deaths from 
“ superadded diseases being deducted, so that the figures being 
strictly comparable are interesting as showing the steady progress of 
the death-rate in the different classes of cases. 


Marston’s Three Tarles. 



Percent ugc of Mortfility at Period 

1 Xuiiil>fr of ( jont rices. 



— 

- ^ 

I 

! 

# 

16:16—51. 

1836—55. 

1852—67. 

Ono 

7*o7 

7*75 t 

13-81 

Two 

4-13 

4-70 

7-71 

Thioo. 

1-85 

l*9o 

3*03 

Four 

0-74 

0-55 

0-86 


In every line in this table, except that relating to four cicatrices^ 
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it will be observed that there is a steady advance. That the second 
column of this excepted line shows a decrease is dii(^ to the small 
number of the cases dealt with, and the relatively' large number of 
deaths deducted on account of suporadded diseases. In carrying 
down our comparison to the last decade it becomes necessary — as 1 
have already explained — to replace the deaths from superadded dis- 
eases in Marston's observations, and calculate the results on that 
basis. 15 p enable the comparison to be made at a glance, I have 
drawn up the foBbwing table, showing the results in Marston^s first 
group of cases (1836 — 51), in the same observer s second group 
(1852 — 67), and in 14,788 cases made up of t),905 cases recorded by 
Dr. Seaton as occurring in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board during 1870 — 3, and 7,883 cases with cicatrices classified in 
tabulated statements, each comprising the results of several years, 
published in the reports of the Ilomerton, Hampstead, and 
Deptford Hospitals, for 1878, 1876 — 8, and 1878 — 9, respectively. 
Reports of other metropolitan hospitals contain additional sta- 
tistics, but they are not so classified as to lend themselves to this 
analysis. 

Arranging those cases, then, according to the number of cicatrices, 
we obtain the following results : — 


1 

i 

Percentage of mortfility 
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30*7 
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Ni> (luttiilH for 
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tor pfirlier por- 
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of t}io iru)rtiility 
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and tbiii for lato 
opideinio in the 

two clttHBOS I’C- 

Bpfjcitivoly. 


In glancing over this table the first fact that strikes one is, thaJ 
whereas, the death-rate in cases with three and more cicatrices in the 
last decade is more than double what it was in 1852 — 07, the mortality 
in cases with two cicatrices has increased less rapidly, and in cases 
with one cicatrij the mortality during 1870 — 9, though considerably 
above that recorded in Marston^s first group of cases, was actually 
less than that shown in his second. > ^ 

What is the explanation of this apparent anomaly P It is ex- 
plicable in a very simple manner by a change which has come over 

(1) M«an between Seaton’s and Jebb’s mortality. 
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the mode of vaccinating. For many years it was the practice to 
insert the vaqpino lymph by means of punctures. Each puncture 
gave rise to a sejiarate vesicle and a separate cicatrix. This, we 
find from the evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee of 
1833, was apparently the universal practice at that date, and it was 
the practice adopted and taught by Marston down to 1852. Latterly, 
however, the more certain and effective - method of scarification has 
been adopted. Instead of introducing the lymph by a simple punc- 
ture, a comparatively large portion of skin is scEffified, whereby a 
more extensive surface is exposed to the action of the virus, of which 
a larger portion is absorbed into the system. Each scarification, how- 
ever, like each puncture, produces one vesicle only, and only one mark. 

And now to the application of this fact to the explanation of the 
anomaly I have pointed out. 

In a paper published in 1872 by a very able and accurate observer, 
Dr. J. B. Russell, of Glasgow, on nine hundred and seventy- two cases 
of small-pox observed by him in the municipal hospitals of that city, 
after a careful analysis of the modifying influence of various degrees 
of vaccination on the severity of the disease, that writer goes on to 
say — 

**Tho number of vaccino marks can havo no meuninj?, oxcopting so far as 
they indicate in a general way tho quantity of lymph introduced into the 
system. It cannot bo that tho siimo quantity of lymph introduced into four 
spots successfully, confers more immunity than if introduced into one spot 
successfully, or that by dividing a cicatrix into four its inoduciivo valiio is 
incroasod. Ilonco, I am inclined to think that tho local and permanent 
phonomoiia which would best indicate tho quantity of lymph introduced, and 
<;oUBC(iiiontly show evsn more striking relations to tho mortality, would be tho 
superficial area of good vaccine cicatrices. It seems evident from Marston’s 
description of bis modo of vaccination that ho wouW produce four good vaccine 
marks whoso united aroa would probably little cx(V3ed one vaccine mark such as 
is left by the operation as practised at our public vactino stations in Glasgow.*’ 

Tho correctness and importance of the view thus urged by Dr. 
Russell is now generally admitted, and Dr. Bridges, in an official report 
recently laid before Parliament, mentions that the Vaccination Depart- 
ment has of late required as a test of efficient vaccination that the 
united area of the cicatrices should amount to half a square inch. 
Now if we look at the foregoing table in the light of these facts we 
&nd the apparent anomaly which presents itself in cases with one 
cicatrix in tho 1870 — 9 group to be susceptible of the very simple 
explanation that tho 6ne cicatrix in that period really indicated a 
much greater amount of vaccination than it did in the periods com- 
prised in Marston's observations. This improvement was not con- 
fined to the cases with a single cicatrix, hut doubtless extended to 
the other classes, and had it not been so each of the other classes 
would presumably have shown a still greater increase of death-rate. 
But what it ooncerns us to observe is this, that it is notably in the 
most amply vaccinated oases that the greatest increase has ocourred. 
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and that the oases recorded in 1870 — 9 with four or more cicatrices 
show almost three times the death-rate of the total number of cases 
with and without cicatrices recorded in the years 1819 — 36, and four 
times the death-rate of all the vaccinated cases recorded previous to 
1830. 

But I have already said that another mode of classifying cicatrices 
was adopted by Marston and those who have followed him, that, 
viz., into good and bad. Such a classification, when carried out by 
the same person tk cases occurring about the same period, is doubt- 
less very valuable. But for purposes of comparison of the observa- 
tions of one physician with those of another, or even of observations 
made by the same physician at distant periods of time, it is by no 
means so trustworthy. For whereas the number of marks is a 
matter which admits of no difference of opinion, their goodness or 
badness is a matter which de23cnds very much upon the idea of the 
observer. 

In dealing with the question of mortality in cases classed according 
to the quality as well as the number of the cicatrices, I must con- 
fine myself to figures the particulars of whicli are set out with 
sufficient minuteness to enable a detailed comparison to be made. 
I therefore take only 7,883 cases recorded during the past decade, 
4,283 of them observed in Ilomcrton Hosjiital in 1871 — 8, and 
3,600 in Hampstead and Deptford Hospitals from November, 1870, 
to the end of 1879 ; and as the latter group is composed of cases of a 
later date than the former I shall analyse them separately. The 
result is set forth in the following table : — 


Table anowiNo Percentages of Mortality at Difi’Ekenl’ Periods in 
Cases of IVLST-VACCiifAL Smallpox classified accord ino to Num- 
ber AND Character of*Vaccinal Cicatrices : — 
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11-57 
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1 16-8 
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Percentage of marks 
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total cases with 
marks 

j 63-33 

44-4 

37-96 
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If tlic reader casts his eye over the last three columns of this table 
he will obssrve that in every class with good cicatrices the mortality 
has 2 )rogrc 88 ively increased. This increase is most remarkable in 
the most amply vaccinated cases — the cases with three or four good 
cicatrices — where in 1877 — 9 the mortality is more than thrice what 
it was in 1852 — 67. In the cases with three or four indifferent 
cicatrices the increase of mortality shows itself in a less marked 
degree ; and it is only in the cases with one or two indiffj^ent cica- 
trices that the disturbing influence of the substitution of the practice 
of vaccination by scariflcation for vaccination by puncture, which I 
have already explained, becomes manifest. But if we refer back to 
the first column of the table we find that the figures there appear 
not to accord with those for the later periods. On closer examina- 
tion, however, it becomes evident that the apparent discrepancy 
results from a different standard of goodness having (doubtless 
unconsciously) been adopted by Marston during the two periods 
1836—51 and 1852—67. 

During his first period Marston embraced in his class with good 
cicatrices 63*3 per cent, of his total cases exhibiting marks, and in 
his second only 44*4 per cent. Either then — as in his cases with 
cic^atrices, in his second period he shows less than half the death-rate 
recorded in his first period — we are driven (if we assume the 
standard taken to be the same) to admit that the protective virtue 
of the operation had doubled itself in the latter period — an assump- 
tion contrary to everything we know regarding vaccination — or we 
must conclude that the standard of goodness taken in the two periods 
was not the same. 

Now if wo take one hundred cases of smallpox in persons vaccinated 
with marks arranged in order of merit frQm “ very good ” to “ very 
bad,^’ we should, according to all expericiicc, find the mortality 
gradually increase in proportion to the evidence of inefficient vac- 
cination as afforded by the badness of the vaccine marks. If then 
wo divide the one hundred as Marston did in his first set of observa- 
tions at case No. 63, classing all up to that number as good, and all 
below it as bad, we should show a much ^higher percentage of 
mortality in eaclu class than if we drew the line at the 44th 
case, as he did in his second group of observations. To render, there- 
fore, accurate coipparison between any two hundreds of the s^me set of 
observations j^ossiblo, the line of demarcation between good and bad 
must be drawh at the same point, and the same rule holds good when 
different groups are contrasted. Had the lin(^ of demarcation 
between good and indifferent cicatrices in the Homerton and the 
Hampstead and Deptford cases been drawn at the 44th case in every 
hundred, as in Marston^s second group, instead of at the 38th and 
37th respectively, the increase in the death-rate in the two batches 
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of cases would have been shown to its real extent, and in every case 
the rates of mortality would have been increased. As it was, the 
more careful selection of the good ** cicatrices in Jtho cases included 
in the last two colutims of our table was not suflScient to obscure the 
increased death-rate. In contrasting Marston’s first group with 
his second, however, the comparatively high mortality which occurred 
between the 44th and 63rd case in each hundred, and which in- 
his second group is thrown into his indifferent class, in • his 
first group is iJidudcd in the ‘‘good.’’ The result is .to give to 
the words good and indifferent in each group entirely distinct 
meanings, and completely to obscure in the class with good 
cicatrices the increase which, according to analogy, must have 
taken place. That that increase did occur without one exception 
when wo dealt with the cicatrices classified by number only we 
have already seen. 

And now to come to another branch of our inquiry. J enner was 
distinctly of opinion that lapse of time from the performance of 
vaccination did not lessen the protection afforded. Ilis experience 
was with lymph comparatively recently taken from the cow, and it 
seems to me that the records of the earlier part of the century 
justify Jenner’s conclusion. But as years rolled on and post- vaccinal 
smallpox was recognised as a common disease, it began to bo laid 
down as a rule that in a certain proportion of cases the protection 
afforded by vaccination wore out in the course of time, and revaccina- 
tion was in consequence advocated. Now if our vaccino lymph is 
degenerating, we should expect that its protective effects should of 
late years have shown themselves still more temporary than in the 
earlier days of vaccinatmn before that degeneration had made so much 
progress. We should e3?[)ect that among vaccinated children, where 
vaccination has been recent, both cases of, and deaths from, smallpox 
would have become much more common than was formerly the case. 
And this is precisely what we do find. At p. 437 of the Report 
of the last Select Committee on Vaccination I find particulars of 
2,347 cases of post-vaccinal Anallpox observed in the Hampstead 
hospital in 1870 — 1? set out exactly as I want them, and I shall 
therefore add them to the cases given in the tables contained in the 
reports already specified of the Horaerton and Deptford hospitals and 
tho Hampstead hospital for a different period. By doing so I get 
11,322 cases of post-vaqcinal smallpox, including 1,398 occurring in 
children ten or under, and 1,221 deaths, including 1^8 among these 
children. The necessary details as to earlier experience on this point 
are afforded in two large groups of observations, tho 3,839 cases 
(including 3,093 after vaccination) recorded in Copenhagen in 
1824 — 35, and Marston’s first group of cases observed in 1836 — 61. 
These records embrace 6,187 cases of post- vaccinal smallpox, includ- 
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ing 145 in children of ten or under, and 334 deaths, including nine 
in these children. Reduced to percentages the results are : — 



aatio of casGS of ohiUlreo 
of 10 and under to total 
cascH of poHt-vaceinal 
HTimllpox. 

Ratio of deaths in children 
of 10 or iindoi' to total 
dcathn /i*oni po^t- vaccinal 
Hmuilpox. 

No. of ohficrvationa on 
'Which pcrcGutagcH ai’C 
huHed. 

Poriod 1824 — jl i 

1 2*4 

27 

r,,i87 

Toriod 1870—!) 

i 12'4 

1 _ 1 

11*3 

11,322 


I have no materials for comparison in the case of younger 
children, but that, even since the latest improvements have been 
engrafted on our system of public vaccination, cases of and deaths from 
siriallpox in young persons arc much more frequent than at one time 
was the case, may be gathered, on the one hand, from the fact that, 
according to Dr. Bridges report, in the latter half of 1877 and in 
1878, 238 cases of smallpox in vaccinated children under five years 
old, 13 of them fatal, were admitted into the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and, on the other, that among the 
0,187 cases above referred to, only 12 cases and 2 deaths of children 
under five are recorded. 

To sum up then : the facts which I have brought together in this 
paper seem to mo to show beyond possibility of doubt — 

(1.) That the protection against smallpox afforded by the vaccine 
lymph in use in this country, though still great, has become much 
less than it was when tho lymph had undergone comparatively but 
a few transmissions through the human subject. 

(2.) That the number of cases of smallpox occurring now per 
million of vaccinated persons is very much greater than that shown 
in the records of vaccinated populations in the earlier part of the 
century. 

(3.) That the death-rate in recorded cases of post- vaccinal small- 
pox has progressively increased in all cases, with and without marks, 
from 175 per ccnt.*in 1819 — 35, to over 10 per cent, in 1870 — 9, 
and in cases with marks from 6*9 per cent, in 1836 — 51, to 9*2 per 
cent, in 1870 — 9.« 

(4 ) That this increase in mortality has been most remarkable in 
the best vaccinated classes of cases, the death-rate in cases with three 
or more cicatrices in 1870 — 9 being twice what it was in 1852 — 67 ; 
and the death-rate in cases with three or more good cicatrices in 
1876 — 9 being thrice what it was in 1852 — 67. 

(5.) That tho proportion in which vaccinated children are attacked 
and cut off by smallpox has alarmingly increased, being many times 
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greater during the last decade than it was thirty or forty years 
earlier ; and 

(6.) That while the death rate in smallpox occurring in unvacci- 
nated persons has varied in the different groups recorded, and was 
exceptionally high during 1870 — 9, the progressive advance of 
mortality in post- vaccinal smallpox is not bo attributable to epidemic 
influence, being equally observed in successive groups of cases in 
which thq mortality from natural smallpox shows a diminution. . 

Having thus Aswered the question with which I started, I must 
postpone to another occasion the consideration of the theoretical 
aspect of the subject and the remedy for the state of matters which 
has been disclosed. 

CiiART.EwS Cameron. 



THE FORTUNES OF LITERATURE UNDER THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC; 

The value of literature, as an art of expression, unquestionably 
depends upon the social conditions under which it is practised. 
Ilo-wever differently, in particular cases, the balance of indebtedness 
between the author and his age may be accoufited, society does 
determine somewhat his mental characteristics, and still more the 
limits of his experience ; his work is a reflex of the social life in 
which ho shared. If it fortunately happens that the authors and 
the people of a country think and feel about the same objects in 
ways not so dissimilar as to make them unintelligible to each other, 
and thus possess an essential bond of union, literature becomes an 
expression of national life, a permanent embodiment of the national 
spirit. The literature of England answers most nearly to this idea 
of a national literature ; and therefore M. Taine, as he himself says, 
chose to write of it, because it best illustrates and supports his theory 
that a nation’s life — the character and circumstances of its people 
and the special social movements of its successive ages — determines, 
by a force akin to natural law, a specific literature. If ho had 
chosen to write of American literature, how ill would it have served 
his purpose ! Perhaps M. Taine would reply that we in America 
are not a literary peoiDlc, that we have no national literature, and 
that what literature has flourished among us is of a leaf and fibre 
sprung from foreign soil ; in such a reply, indeed, there would be 
much truth. 

Certainly our literature has been, to a, remarkable degree, remote 
from the national life. There has been but slight mutual obligation 
between our books and our politics or our society. Even among 
men of genius, who are usually more withdrawn than others from 
the influence peculiar to their time, and are either indifferent to them 
or masters over them, our men of genius seem peculiarly isolated. 
Their temperaments, in so far as these were the result of past human 
experience workiirg secretly through the subtle channels of hereditary 
descent, were born of a civilisation far different from our own, a 
civilisation religious, colonial, and local, not secular, self-sustaining, 
and national. These men fashioned the treasures of our literature 
by their own creative force and artistic instinct, with but slight obli- 
gation to their country either for the material of ^ their work or for 
the knowledge of their craft. Engrossed with their own unshared 
powers and qualities, they stood aloof from the nation and its con- 
cerns. They set out on the eternal search for beauty and truth, 
guided, like all the greatest, by the elemental principles in human 
nature, like voyagers on strange seas, steering by the pole star, borne 
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on by trade wind or gulf-stream ; but their ships were unfreighted 
with a public hope. Or — since voyagers is too venturesome a name 
for them — say rather, they joined the company of pur© artists, who, 
illuminating the spirit of man rather than the spirit of their age, 
acknowledge the lordship of no country, but belong to the race — the 
men who gather within themselves, as into a star of intcnscr light, 
the scattered and obscure rays that are a lamp of beauty to the 
feet of every man. Amid that company how should they hear tb© 
axe ringing in the^onely wilderness of the Genesee, or catch the joy 
on the face of the adventurous explorer on hard- won mountain peaks, 
with the promised land spread out westward before him P Some 
unreal Iliawatha-echo did penetrate even there ; some prospect of an 
Astoria, with its natural marvel and human hardihood (less prized 
than the ruinous, legend-haunted Alhambra), was caught sight of ; a 
spell of romance was woven about the Hudson, and a mysterious 
beauty evoked from the wintry life of Puritan dwellers by the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay ; but to the America present before them it 
is scarcely too much to say, our men of genius were well-nigh deaf 
and blind. There is something startling in this spectacle of the 
gifted and trained mind absorbed in its pursuit of imaginative 
delight, heedless of the humble muscle which was meanwhile build- 
ing up a great nation ; seldom, in literary history, has there been so 
complete a sundering of the changeless work of men^s spirits from the 
work of men’s hands which, however transmuted, still no less endures. 

Our men of genius were isolated in yet another way. IJnderived 
and solitary genius has frequently not only stimulated and delighted 
its contemporaries ; it has gathered about itself a band of disciples, 
has kindled zeal, deepened^conviction, hardened intelicctual strength, 
so that on its eclipse its battle with darkness went on in the victory of 
younger men, men not of genius, but of culture. Among us literature 
has had no such continuous tradition ; where the torch fell, it was 
extinguished. Irving, it is true, had imiiiutors, who came to nothing ; 
but our fiction does not seem to be different because Hawthorne lived, 
no poet has caught the music of Longfellow, no thinker carries for- 
ward the conclusions of^ Emerson. These men have left no lineage. 
They are not connected with their countrymen even, by the secondary 
tie of calling into being a body of literature with power to enter 
effectively into the nation’s life, to shape the character and determine 
the expansion of its thought. Wo have not earned the right to 
claim these men as a national possession by any important contribu- 
tion to the growth of their genius, nor have they given us that right 
by anything distinctively national in their work or their influence ; 
ushered in by Donatello and Evangeline, they find a welcome at th^ 
hearthstone of every lover of the beautiful, but, except for the 
accident of birth, there is little reason why the welcome should be 
warmer in America than in England. 

VOL, XXIX. N.S. s 8 
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Men of culture, whose work makes up the larger portion of any 
literature, are much indebted to circumstance and opportunity. In 
America they have been, as has been seen, without a literature of 
virile power ; th^y have also been without a society vigorous enough 
to stamp an image of itself in letters. In the days of Queen Anne 
and the first tw^o Georges, the wit, sense, and malice of a cultivated 
society expressed themselves with such intelligence that the age, 
although one of high political excitement and of great consequence to 
the institutions and civilisation of England, is yetaaainly tnown as a 
literary age. The society from which American men of culture took 
their bent was civilised in other ways than that at Twickenham, but it 
was so inferior to it in its sense of the value of literature to life, in 
active, keen intelligence, and in consummate mastery of the art of 
speech, that it was incapable of any similar literary expression. 
The luck of such a society as the wits of Queen Anne moved in, 
sent our men of culture to attend in English drawing-rooms and at 
Englisli dinner-tablos. This resort to the old world was natural, 
and, indeed, inevitable. The lie volution made us an independent 
nation, but in literature wc remained a province. At the beginning 
of ibe century it was snecriugly, yet truly, said that the Americans 
let Europe make their lashions and their books for them, as if our 
women were williout taste and our raoii without mind. We deve- 
loped ancient English political ideas, and, with our ears intent upon 
the future, we put ourselves under the sway of tho ideas to come, 
democracy and its un revealed forces ; in literature, on the contrary, 
M’c sought ni'Ithor to disestablish nor to amend the English tradition. 
Wo kept not only the unchangeable standards of good literature, 
but so possessed wore Ave by the social spiri^ and tastes of the mother- 
country that wo kept also the subject iji,nd the stylo in which the 
peculiarities of a nation manifest thcrasclveiS if at all. Thus Irving, 
our first great man of letters, deriving his culture from social life 
abroad, taking bis style from Addison and Steele, and interesting 
his readers in sketches of English rural life or in foreign legend, 
came to leave (in Mr. Lowell’s phrase) a name either English or 
Yankee.’’ So, too, Ticknor, Allston, and their successors were 
moulded by the foreign influence ; the foreign standard of education 
and literature became firmly established, and has not yet yielded 
its ground. 

“ You steal Englishmen's books and think Englishmen’s thought, 

With* their salt on hor tail your wild eagle is caught; 

Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 
To what will bo thought of it over the ocean.” c 

What Mr. Lowell wrote of his generation has not ceased to be true 
of. our time. To-day American authors make their reputation by 
English criticism, and American magazines are rivals for English 
pens. In these later years, however, our strongly marked national 
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life has given rise to a domestic literature (if I may so term it) 
having to do with ourselves and our own concerns ; it reflects, it is 
true, the ruder elements of our civilisation — our 5011 gh life on the 
border, our vulgar life abroad, our homely middle-class life in the 
East — and it is usually pmbodied in fugitive and imperfect forms, 
but sometimes, as in the work of Mr. Howells and .Mr. James, in 
forms of exquisite finish. This literature, whatever its defects, is 
the product of our own sojll, and unsheathes a green blade of liope. 
In England somo^f it has met with a sort of criticism — as if, being 
American, it wore absolved from old-world canons of cxcellonco and 
free to indulge whatever extravagance, nonsense, or immodesty it 
pleases, if only a flavour of the soil be kept — that shows clearly 
enough that English taste is no longer definitive for us, and in this 
fact there is also a sign of promise. But if we except this younger 
and less perfect literature, it would seem that the nation has con- 
tributed but little more to culture like Lowcirs, adorntul by dignities 
and fj^vnccs that are the acquirements of laborious years, than to 
genius like Haw’thornc’s, auroolcd by its own olHuonce. If humour 
be loft out of the account, it is broadly true that whatever is charac- 
teristically American in our men of culture as a class has been over- 
borne, clieckcd, blighted, deadened by the mastering spirit of the 
English tradition. 

This state of things is, however, neither dishonourable nor dis- 
heartening. The existence of a powerful foreign influence has never 
proved innate and pervasive feebleness in the men who receive and 
assimilate it. It shows an unsatisfied craving, a need of human 
nature making itself imperatively known and seizing with avidity on 
what it requires ; it shows, in a word, the incompleteness of native 
culture. Thus the young TOen of England in one age resorted to 
Italy, in another to Franco ; that great age of (iucen Anne was 
woven vrarp and woof, English sense, strength, and grosaness with 
French taste, skill, manner, as well iiu the Court as in the literary 
sets ; in each age the foreign influence supplemented native culture, 
but did not displace it ; transformed and refined, but did not destroy 
it. The uninterruptedyi though lessening, ascendancy of the English 
tradition in American literature indicates not onljTthat our civilisa- 
tion is of English descent, and that we rightly claim a share with 
Englishmen in the honour of their literary past, as*is too often and 
too boastfully said ; it indicates that our national life has not provided 
nutriment for intellect, that our men of cultxtre have submitted to be 
Anglicised as their only resource for remedying this defect in our 
civilisation — a defect, to adapt a phrase of Mr. Arnold, in the sense 
of the value of intelligence applied to literature. 

^Riis does not involve our being an illiterate people. On the con- 
trary, we are, as a nation, anxious for lit^ary fame. We are 
grateful to our men of letters. We honour their works among the 

s s 2 
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noblest ornaments of the Republic. The illustrious names in our 
literary annals are familiar in our households and ready on our lips. 
The grief that w^s felt at Irving's death, men of his generation say, 
was only less than the mourning over Washington. The loss of 
Bryant revealed undiminished admiration for the pursuit of litera- 
ture. From what does this popular feeling spring ? Is it rooted in 
a perception of the civilising power of literature, in an adequate com- 
prehension of the great offices that are discharged by literature, as a 
mode of refined amusement, as a treasury of kne ivledgc about the 
things of the mind, as a bond of sympathy with humanity, as an open 
access to the fellowship of the great ? Something of this conception 
there is ; but the popular desire for literary fame springs, there is 
too much reason to fear, from a jealous national pride, and is rooted 
in the thin soil of national vanity. But, whatever its cause may be, 
this popular appreciation of success in literary pursuits encourages 
literature, and we are, besides, a reading people. Why, then, in 
spite of these two favourable conditions for literary production, are 
we deficient in the sense of the value of applying intelligence to 
literature ? 

The answer is obvious. In the great work of furthering civilisa- 
tion — that multiform and complex result of many powers working 
toward the one final end of harmonising the best in man's nature 
with the normal conditions of human life — in this great work where 
the nations are enlisted each in tho service of some few of these many 
powers, and make progress each along those lines which arc either 
indispensable or most expedient for itself, it has fallen to the lot of 
our people to be penetrated by the value of two great ideas, and wo 
serve these with all our strength and with all our heart ; the ideas, 
namely, of democracy, as a means of secunng the well-being of great 
multitudes of men, and of the economy of labour, as a means of lessen- 
ing human toil and increasing the share of material goods that the 
ordinary man will obtain. These two ideas, belief in the power of 
democracy to lift the masses into a life of larger freedom and more 
active intolligcncc, belief in the power of the utilisation both of 
natural forces and of human ingenuity to increase the comfort of 
life, control our civilisation, and subordinate to themselves all other 
ideas in which a civilising power lies. We are not Greeks secure of 
our liberty and* our bread and wine, interested in the things of the 
mind, in beauty, and wisdom ; our interest, for better or worse, is to 
make sure t£e welfare of those engaged in the humble occupations of 
life. To this task we are irrevocably commit te(l ; in achieving it* 
man can afibrd to lose much else that is also valuable. 

Bet us consider tho influence of these two great ideas upon our 
literature successively. Democracy created the common schoolGf!'^or 
a public defence against popular ignorance. The common schools 
gave rise to a great reading class ; they made us, indeed, a nation of 
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readers. This great class is eager for information, teachable, sen- 
sible of the uses of books for amusement and instruction. It is 
endowed with the tastes and attached to the standards that naturally 
belong to a class acbustomcd by its democracy and Protestantism to 
rely above all things upgn private judgment; that is, to trust decisions 
of which the validity is limited by a narrow experience. Curiosity 
is its most noticeable characteristic. It is curious to know what is 
going on %in the world, to learn the manners and customs and* the 
aspect of distanAands, and the events that take place in them, to 
understand mechanical processes and the scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena ; and these interests, the variety and relative 
force of which may be measured with considerable accuracy by the 
•contents of Harper's Monthly Magazine (still more by the columns of 
our Sunday newspapers), are unduly stimulated by the multiplicity 
of books consequent on modem facilities for travel, the diversity of 
our industrial development, and the cxhaustless variety of scientific 
experiment and enterprise. This great reading class is curious, too, 
but in a far less degree, to know biography and history ; hero its 
curiosity stops. It does not care to reflect, to generalise, to frame 
rational conceptions of theories, or to perfect a rule of living ; in 
other words, it has no curiosity about * ideas. The same class in 
France, the readers among the French people, arc interested in the 
ideas of speculative politics ; our public is indifferent to them, for it 
has a complacent satisfaction with our institutions as they arc, and 
is possessed by a Conservative instinct. The ideas of rational reli- 
gion, too, our public hears of, for the advocacy of them is loud-voiced 
and aggressive ; but the public shrinks from ^hcm. It does not 
oscapo from them : they have lessened the yehemence with which 
hereditary ideas in religfcn are held, have increased tolerance, and 
have made men easy in holding vague notions and content with half- 
convictions ; but they have discredited religious discussion, and have 
failed to enter into the national life with the disintegrating and 
•destroying power of continental rationalism. The curiosity of our 
public enlarges mental horizons and multiplies mental activities ; but 
it does not penetrate to the spirit, it does not vitalise thought, or 
result in wisdom. It is a curiosity about fatts, about concrete 
things, the things of the world ; it is not a curiosity about the 
things of the mind, about ideas. ^ • 

The second obvious characteristic of our great reading class is its 
fondness for sensation, its desire for strong, pungen*t, and unusual 
effects — the analogue of the barbarian’s delight in glaring colours. 
An acute observer of large experience has lately told us — and any 
news-stand will bear out his testimony — what is the imagina- 
tive literature on which our least cultivated reading class feeds — 
tales of romantic adventure on the high seas, of ruffianism on the 
border^ of impossible deeds, and ridiculous successes. But what is 
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tho case with the reading of the higher class, the class that is the 
best product of the common schools, that reads Dickens, Macaulay, 
Poe, and even, so^ietimcs, Carlyle ? Is not one reason why Dickens 
is more popular than Thackeray ivith this class his lack of tem- 
perance, which led him to caricature rather .than portray, which led 
him at times to discolour and distort human nature ? Is not one 
reason wliy Macaulay is so wddely read tho fact that his rhetoric 
deals with the raw pigments, the contrasts, exaggeration, ai^ untruth 
that belong to sensationalism, and that in his^ hands discolour 
and distort history ? Are not Poo’s tales attractive because of the 
thrill they send along the nerves, tho shock of surprise they give, 
their terror, their hideousness, their evil charm ? I say nothing of 
the marvellous genius, too little acknowledged, by whicli the greatest 
master of fantastic romance contrived to give real and lasting interest 
to siicli monstrosities ; but I think Americans must reply that the 
fascination of his talcs over the popular mind is so great as it is, not 
because of his genius, but because (so to speak) ho created discolora- 
tion and distortion in an unreal realm, and thereby left woik as 
utterly false as tlio sensation-mongers of our lowest reading class^ 
Carlyle is a thinker, but ho is among llie first to bo read by that 
small portion of tho public which has a nascent and fitful interest in 
the things of the mind ; and ho is read by them and by others of larger 
culture because ho wields a Thor-hammer, because wlicii lie celebrates 
tho dignity of work he is tliiiiking of the labours of Hercules, because 
when ho adores heroism lie has in mind Valhalla warriors, because 
even wlicii ho exalts tlic virtue of silence lie raises a din of words. 
Here, too, I say nothing of the truth that is in him, but is not one 
great source of his power the fact that die uses tho sensational 
manner, that he discolours and distorts truth ? These great men of 
letters, in ^vdiose work imagination has so largo a share, hold reality 
with a slackened grasp, and this commends them the more to readers 
of imperfect culture, which is, perhaps, most surely tested by such 
delight in illusion as characterises our great reading class. The 
taste of our public, in imaginative literature, errs by departing from 
the real ; it also errs by departing from tho beautiful. To say this 
.is to say that our' public, discontented with reality and contented 
with ugliness, has no conception of pure art or the attempt to 
evolve the beautiful out of the real ; it does not reject pure art (for 
tho highest privilege of pure art is that it gets itself acknowledged 
wherever tliere is a spark of feeling or a ray of mind), but it does 
not require art to be pure. To sum up, the curiosity of our public 
leaves the mind too opaque to ideas, its fondness for sensation leaves 
the spirit too impatient of truth, too tolerant of what is gross and 
rude. There is little need to add that the patronage of such a 
public will not of itself give rise to any valuable speculative or 
imaginative literature. 
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The second great idea of which mention was madc^ the idea of 
economizing labour as a means of material progress, has developed 
the characteristic national virtues, resolution, entt^j-prise, ingenuity, 
industry, and has wfought out vast and beneficent results. What is 
praiseworthy in its work; is familiar to all. In respect to literature, 
its most obvious influence has been to lesson the an\ount of intel- 
ligence in the service of liteniture. It has had <he giving of the 
prizes that incn are prone to think the great prizes of life — riches, 
power, and the focial consideration that comes of these ; it has 
drafted off the intelligence of the country in pursuit of them, and 
has discouraged literature as it has discredited other modes of liuman 
activity. In doing this, however, it has created wealth, and one 
great function of wealth is the encouragement of literature, llow 
has wealth discharged this function in America In other countries 
wealth creates a body of cultivated intelligence in the comn^unity, 
a class of men such as Jlr. Arnold addressed upon equality, and 
which he described — The large class of gentlemen as distinct from 
the nobility, with an abundance among them of serious knowledge, 
high accomplishment, and refined taste.” In England this class has 
been built up mainly from the younger branches of the aristocracy, 
from the universities, and from the owners of hereditary wealth 
amassed in the commerce of the last two centuries. We, in America, 
are glad that we have no aristocracy ; we avo accustomed to sneer 
at the possessors of wealth inherited from the coinmcrco of two or 
three generations ago — the blue blood; wc have universities, scores 
and hundreds of them, but it will be as well not to inquire how 
they fulfil their function of forming a body of intelligence such as 
Mr. Arnold describes. What is the class that our wealth has pro- 
duced, — not the men ongflged in useful employments, hut the men 
relieved from engrossment with business, who have opportunities for 
the indulgence of liberal tastes ? What is the nature of this class ? 
It is a class of seekers after material comfort, a class that satisfies the 
senses with no ulterior end beyond securing gratification, devoted to 
luxury and the display of it, a sensual class. Abroad, its members 
have Paris for their Mecca; their home and national goal of pil- 
grimage is New York. • 

The wealth of to-day has not given us a body of cultivated 
intelligence ; nevertheless there is such a body^ among us ; there arc 
individuals, many of them, with the characteristics of the English 
class. They have come from the wealth of past gen*erations, from 
the families of the elder clergy, and from those self-made men wlio 
have acquired liberal tastes which are either the result of a university 
education or the equivalent of one. But they do not constftlito a 
distinct and coherent class. They do not naturally gravitate toward 
a centre like London or Paris, as the intellect of England and 
France gravitates. They are scattered throughout the country and 
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among suburban tovrns. They have little social communication 
with one another. Their very ability limits their culture, for in 
their isolation it ^tempts them to indulge idiosyncrasies of taste, to 
bo excessive here and defective there, because *they lack the com- 
panionship of other equally active minds to .restrain their excess and 
repair their dc^ ciencies. They have no means of knitting themselves 
into a society, of making themselves felt as a body of intelligence 
ought to make itself felt. Some years ago Mr. Arnold qomplained 
that the cultivated class in England was similarly nfade up of isolated 
members who formed “ no powerful body of opinion,” and were ‘‘ not 
strong enough to set a standard up to which even the journeyman 
work of literature must be brought if it is to be vendible.” He 
was comparing the English class with the French Academy. But 
the English class is not further removed from the French Academy 
in poipt of consistency, stability, dignity, and effective force, than 
our cultivated class is removed from that of England in the same 
respects. 

Out of this deficiency results another — the lack of a body of right 
criticism. It is safe to assert that there are not a half-dozen organs 
of critical opinion in America for which a respectable author would 
care in the least. The habit of our critics is to give a synopsis 
of the work under review, to correct its errors of print or of statement, 
and to make it known to the world. This may bo a very useful or 
even indispensable service, but it is not criticism. Criticism educates 
rather than informs. Were there among us an effective body of 
cultivated intelligence, it might recall and invigorate this misdirected 
and feeble criticism, for it is the natural office of such a body to 
receive impressions from the higher critics, to modify its standards of 
taste in consequence, and to apply these modified standards to 
current literature or to require their application by others. Without 
such a body criticism is seldom a mode of advancing excellence. 
There is no need to dwell upon this. Let any one compare secondary 
criticism abroad, its vigour of thought, its various culture, its range 
of information, its compass of reflection, its sense of how many 
different considerations limit any judgment, with secondary criticism 
in America, and the poverty of the latter will be only too plaib. 
The worst mischief of all is that the great reading class is left, with- 
out the restraints of higher criticism, to the mercy of its own narrow 
interest in ideas, and to its own false taste, and is abandoned to the 
license of the authors who know the trade of pleasing it too well. 
The people is teachable, but no teacher is found far it. Yet, in an 
age of stable democracy and of unstable religion, literature has a 
tenfold value for the people. Few realise how true it is that the 
time is at hand when the ideals of life muat be enforced by literature, 
or not at all. The moral health of the community depends, in a 
rapidly increasing degree, upon what it reads ; for this reason there 
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are few things which thoughtful Americans need to observe more 
closely than the drift of our literature toward permanently low 
standards. ^ 

These facts, that *the main body of American literature adapts 
itself to the demands of an imperfectly educated public, that the 
cultivated class in America exerts no considerable influence upon the 
popular taste, and, furthermore, produces no separate literature 
markedly its own, and, thirdly, that American criticism is so inferior 
as scarcely to d&erve attention, will determine, in the main, the 
immediate future of American literature as an expression of national 
life. If these conditions of development continue unchanged, 
America must be indebted, in the next generation, to the influence 
of foreign taste and foreign thought upon her men of letters, and to 
the originative power of whatever isolated men of genius may be 
born to her, or else she will produce no worthy literature. It would 
be wrong, however, to suppose that these conditions of literary 
development are rivetted upon the nation. There are several forces 
at work to counteract the present drift. Our great reading class 
has created public libraries, which have for one of their highest 
functions the amelioration of the popular taste. The able acquirers 
of wealth have endowed many academic and collegiate institutions, 
and the West, deeply sensible of the value of education, has provided 
for its higher branches perhaps too generously ; those seats of 
learning, however rude and imperfect now, will become hearths of 
culture. The gross, indolent, newly enriched class, if its wealth 
continues in the same families, is likely to give place, in the next 
generation, to a class of rudimentary and, in some instances, even of 
liberal culture. Foreign* influences will, as in, the past, repair the 
defects of native standards. Men of genius, should they arise, 
will work their unforeseen changes. The idea of material progress, 
too, must yield somewhat its commanding position, as a larger body 
of men acquires the means of leisure ibr the higher occupations and 
enjoyments of the mind, and thus literature, relieved from the 
excessive competition of business pursuits, will enlist more servants. 
Something may be hoped, also, from the intelligent attempt, now 
being made in New England, to form a true* literary taste in* 
the children of the common schools ; it is possible that such 
a taste may be bred into our people by ipeans of the public 
school and public library — instruments equal in jjpwer to the 
Dionysiac Theatre, and vastly greater in their range of power. All 
these considerations blended together justify a larger hope than at 
first seemed rational ; but the revolution that these influences may 
bring about will be slow and difBoult. 

I have referred, with scarce intelligible brevity, to that great 
function of literature — the keeping alive the tradition of the ideal 
life. It is this function that literature in America has discharged 
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most inadequately. Emerson and Hawthorne alone, the first in a 
wider, the second in a far narrower circle, have been spiritual 
teachers of their^ countrymen. This failure is a symptom of the 
chief danger in American social life ; it seems to show that the idea 
of democracy wdll result, as its opponents have always predicted, 
in a debasement of the social ideal. Democracy has given to 
America political liberty, social equality, and a fair field for all who 
wish to win the prizes of life ; but this is an imperfect g^ift. It is 
much to have secured these advantages; but, alfnough they have 
contributed to the greater cleanliness, hopefulness, and industry of 
ordinary human life, there is something yet lacking. The main 
characteristic of the social life they have developed in this 
country is its homeliness ; the main characteristic of the social 
life towards which civilisation works is beauty. If democracy 
has exhausted its virtue in creating a homely life ; if it tends 
to make men contented with less perfection than they are able 
to reach ; if it results in undervaluing the best in man's 
nature ; it is, to that extent, at war with civilisation ; at war with 
the attempt to reconcile the best in man's nature wdth the normal 
conditions of human life. Democracy holds the future in its fee, and 
will work out the destiny of the children of the musses, and decide 
what is to bo the lot of him who is born into the world's struggle 
for life with only the capacities of the 'ordinary man; but if, in 
doing this, it reduces the highest to tlie level of the commonplace, it 
is out of harmony with that natural law, hitherto approved by 
reason, which tends to preserve the most perfect types at the cost of 
the less perfect. In order to avoid such an issue it is necessary for 
the people to learn that political freedom, cocial equality, and a fair 
field are not all tlie blessings at w^hich soeiety should aim ; that, by 
themselves alone, they arc not even the most valuable things in life, 
but are merely essential conditions of blessings which they make 
possible ; it is necessary that the people should cultivate a sense of 
the value of other civilising powers — beauty, literature, manners — 
of whatever goes to civilise the life of men's hearts and brains. Tho 
practical ideal of life, that which the ordina»y man actually strives 
r toward with hope, itt least, of partial success would then be modified, and 
tho homeliness of social life in America might then give way to the 
beauty of a highly civilised life. The development in America of 
such a highly cultivated people as were tho Athenians, is as little to 
be hoped for as the appearance of such a highly cultivated class as 
were Queen Anne’s men of letters ; but American* civilisation must 
realise something of the Athenian ideal if it is to produce a national 
literature worthy of respect. For, after all is said, the defects of 
American literature, as an expression of the nation's life, are due, 
when the last analysis is made, to the social ideal ; its hopes for the 
future depend upon the probability of a radical change in that ideal. 
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The fortunes of literature in America may have a value for 
Englishmen beyond that of an example of the influence of demo- 
cratic institutions upon an important department human activity. 
The English type of civilisation has already been modified by the 
American type in several^ respects, and may approach it still further, 
perhaps most nearly in this matter of popular literature. It is a 
significant fact that the peculiar literature of the American public 
has already stolen its unnoticed way to the mother-country, ‘as 
is evinced by th% comparatively groat circulation in England of 
such popular magazines as Harper’s and Scribner’s monthlies. It 
may be that, as the provincial universities become established and 
extend their iiiflucnco, and as the special education of women 
assumes more importance, the standards of culture will bocume more 
diverse and ilic principles of the ruling criticism will become less 
restraining ; it is probable that the more general education of the 
pcoide in the common schools will create a reading class endowed 
like our own, demanding a special literature on which the hold of 
the higher criticism w'ill he slack almost to feehlcness. It is not 
possible that there should bo a decline in the vigour of the English 
genius ; but perhaps, in the modification of old classes under the 
influeiico of modern lib', the line of demarcation will be too sharply 
drawn between tlic middle class, of irresistible power in determining 
the national life, and the cultivated class in which the higher civili- 
sation survives. Two dissociated literatures may arise, one of tlio 
people, the other of real culture, but the former of vastly the 
greater p(>wor. It is enough to suggest such far-oif contingencies 
for whatever consideration they may meet among men who 
remember that j)opulur instruction is now, more and more, by books 
and not by sermons, by newspapers and magazines, not by prayer 
and praise. Sleanwhilc the great fact remains, that the English 
race on either side the ocean has hitherto, if the w'holc range of life 
he taken into account, best solved the* proldom of securing the wel- 
fare of the ordinary man ; the further w'orking out of that task in 
England and America is of vast consequence to mankind. It may 
be that the social idcalcs to be debased ; but, if literature is worthy 
of its great office as a spiritual teacher, if it has degenerative force, • 
a new ideal may arise, as I believe it will, the ideal that George 
Sand placed before the French peasant with faith in iiis final accom- 
plishment of it, the ideal of the life of that happiest of men, who, 
having the science of his labour and working with his own hands, 
earning welfare a^d liberty by the use of* his intelligence, shall have 
tifne to live by the heart and by the brain, to understand his own 
work and to love the work of God.” The fortune of literatus in 
America, in lending little effective aid towards this result, may yet 
be retrieved ; the fortune of literature in England, let us hope, will 
need no retrieving. George Edward Woodberry. 



COMMERCIAL UNION FROM A CANADIAN POINT 

OF VIEW. 


Mr. George Anderson, M.P., stated in an article contributed to tbe 
Contemporary lieview a few months ago, that he had been informed 
on’ reliable authority that certain American statesmen no mean 
influence were about to move in the matter of Canada, and to make 
it a prominent feature in the policy of the Garfield Administration. 
Mr. Anderson further stated that he had before him two published 
letters, written by Mr. Wharton Barker, an eminent banker and 
politician in Philadelphia, the chief supporter of Mr. Garfield as 
President, one of which was addressed to Mr. Garfield prior to his 
election, and the other to the late Senator Brown, of Toronto. The 
subject of these letters was what has been tenned “Commercial 
Union ” between the United States and Canada, and, after citing 
some extracts from both letters which are placed in juxtaposition, 
Mr. Anderson points out that “the cloven foot of Monroism is 
scarcely veiled at all.’’ It is not my intention to discuss at present 
the alternative, which, in the opinion of Mr. Anderson, ought to be 
ofiered for consideration as the only means of counteracting the pro- 
posal, which some propagandists in the United States have suggested. 
That alternative is what is termed “ Imperial Confederation,” and to 
prevent misunderstanding I may bo permitted to express my opinion 
that it is even more impracticable than the “ Commercial Union,” 
which lias very unnecessarily alarmed Mr. Anderson, and possibly 
may alarm others in the United Kingdom.* I confess that I depre- 
cate the discussion of “ The Future of'^tl^e Canadian Dominion,” 
which is the title adopted by Mr. Anderson. At the present moment 
the future of Ireland or even of Great Britain itself might with as 
much propriety bo made the subject of speculation. It cannot be 
affirmed with truth that there are any persons in Canada numerous 
enough to bo ranked as a party who are discontented with the 
political institutions which they enjoy. If "there were it might be 
expected that sonTo voice would be raised in the freely elected Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion to give utterance to such discontent. I venture 
to express the Opinion that the Constitution of Canada, as ‘Settled by 
the British North America Act of 1867, amended possibly hereafter, 
in accordance with enlightened public opinion, is as likely to last as 
any other established Government in the world. I^readily admit that 
contingencies might arise and lead to the disruption of the subsisting 
connection, but as none of these are at all probable, I deprecate the 
discussion of “the future of Canada.” I cannot but regret Mr. 
Anderson’s remarks on the subject of Canada’s financial position. 
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They are obyioufily calculated* to create distrust, and are not justified 
by facts. Mr. Anderson cites two cases in which comparatively 
small amounts of £50,000 and £20,000, said to have been granted to 
the Welland and Shjibenacadie Canals, ^'were at Iflst written off as 
bad debts.*' As regards the larger of the two amounts, that granted 
to the Welland Canal, I*can state positively that it was a loan or 
grant to a private company, and not to the Government of Canada, 
which has never repudiated a debt. The Shubenacadie Canal loan, 

I find upoh inquiry, was made by the Imperial Government to a 
private company, on the security of a mortgage, which was foreclosed 
in due course, after which the property was sold under tho mortgage 
and purchased by the Government of Nova Scotia. Surely Mr. 
Anderson will retract as publicly as he made it his very serious 
charge against the Government of the Canadian Dominion of being 
in default. Mr. Anderson likewise refers to certain guaranteed loans 
which he states ‘‘ have been left outstanding." Surely Mr. Anderson 
must be aware that the first guaranteed loan of £1,500,000 has long 
since been paid, and that the sinking fund and interest of the others 
have likewise been punctually met. It is not usual to pay loans before 
they have matured, and as these loans command more than par in 
the market, it is not probable that the lenders would accept payment. 
It is rather ungenerous on the part of Mr. Anderson to refer to those 
current loans. Mr. Anderson has likewise called attention to the fact 
that British capital has been ** hopelessly sunk " in Grand Trunk and 
Great Western investments. Would it not hare boon fair to have 
called attention to some of those investments which have l)cen found 
profitable, such as the Canada Company, the Trust and Loan Com- 
pany, the Bank of British ^orth America, and many others ? Railway 
shares arc, as is well know^, speculative investments, and Mr. Ander- 
son cannot be unaware that his countrymen have invested more money 
in the United States than in Canada, and that there arc railroads in 
those States that might have been cited wuth as much propriety as 
those in Canada. My reference 1o this part of Mr. Anderson’s paper 
has been made merely as a protest against his disparagement of 
Canadian credit, which, I rejoice to believe, is unimpaired in the 
London money market. My chief object is to submit a few remarks 
on the subject of that “ Commercial Union ’’ which Mr. Anderson* 
evidently believes to be a question likely to engage serious considera- 
tion in tlie United States and Canada at no dirtant period. 

It may not be irrelevant to make a brief reference to the rela- 
tions between those countries during the last twenty-five years. 
Prior to the civil war there had been a very general desire on tho 
part of the commercial classes that there should be reciprocal free trade 
between the two countries in certain specified natural products of Both, 
chiefly products of the mine and the forest, animals and their pro- 
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clucc, agricultural products, and fisli. The fishery question was then, 
as it is now, surrounded with difficulties, chiefly owing to the 
different interpretations given to the Convention of the year 1818 
between Great ilritain and the United States. This important 
question is but imperfectly understood in England, judging from the 
remarks made from time to time when difficulties arise. This 
clause in the’ Convention of 1818, which has been the subject of 
different interpretations, is as follows: — “And the United States 
hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore dnjoyed or claimed 
by the inhabitiints thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of 
his Britannic Majesty’s Dominions in America, not included within 
the above-mentioned limits.” The point in controversy between 
the two nations is known as “the Headland Question,” Groat 
Britain contending that the United States fishermen cannot approach 
within three miles of the entrance of any bay, while the United 
States maintain their right to enter bays which are over six marine 
miles in width, and to fish in the waters which arc over three miles 
from the coasts. The text of the Convention lias been held to 
exclude American fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, which is from 
thirty to fifty niilos wide ; but this has been considered an extreme 
pretension on the ground that the water in question is really part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. On the coasts of the Bay of Fuiuly there are 
several bays of fifteen miles or thereabouts in width, the riglit to fish 
in which would be the subject of controversy if there should be no 
renewal of the treaty of Washington, which will expire in a few 
years. In the ycTar 1854 the late Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
was appointed an Ambassador Extraordinary to endeavour to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with the^ United States, which he 
succeeded in effecting, the leading conditions being the concession 
of the right of fishing in British waters to the- United States, and 
the free admission into both countries of certain natural products, 
which were specified in the treaty, which was to remain in force for 
ten years, after which a year’s notice of its termination might be 
given by either of the contracting parties. ^ For some years there 
was entire harmony between the United States and Canada* and the 
renewal of the treaty was looked forward to almost as a matter of 
course. Unfortunately at the period of the expiration of the treaty 
a good deal of irritation existed in the United States, consequent on 
various unfortunate circumstances which occurred during the civil 
war, and notice was given that the United States woyld not renew the 
treaty. After the re-establishment of peace, Great Britain and the 
United States were engaged in diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject of what was known as the “ Alabama Claims,” and there 
was serious ground for apprehending an interruption of the friendly 
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relations between the two coimtrics. Daring the years that elapsed 
between the termination of the civil war and the treaty of Wash- 
ington in 1871, Canada had constant ground of complaint against 
United States fisherpien, who not only acted in •accordance with 
their own view of the headland question, but were frequently within 
the undisputed three-milc limit. In 1870 the Canadian Government 
was very urgent that some effort should be made to procure a settle- 
ment of the headland question, by arbitration or otherwise, and at 
its instanch ovcrtm*cs were made to the Government of the United 
States to bring such about. The United States was unwilling to 
treat unless all the subjects in controversy, the principal of which 
was the Alabama claims, were made the subject of negotiation ; and 
in 1871 the two Governments agreed to the appointment of a Joint 
High Commission, which succeeded in effecting an amicable adjust- 
ment of the various subjects in controversy between them. It was 
the earnest desire of the British Commissioners that in return for 
the concession to the United States of the privilege of fishing in 
British waters, provision should be made for the reciprocal admission, 
free of duty, of certain natural products of the two countries, as 
defined in the treaty of 1854. To this, however, the United States 
Commissioners could not bo induced to consent, and the consequence 
was that provision was made for the concession of tho right of fishing 
during a term of years for a money payment to be settled by 
arbitration. In tho year 1873 Mr. Rothcry, Registrar of tho High 
Court of Admiralty, visited Canada to got up the case for tho 
arbitrators to bo appointed under the treaty, and put himself in 
communication with several public men with a» view to acquire 
information as to the value of the sca-coast fisheries, and tho best 
mode of collecting evidonje to sustain tlie British chiim. Among 
others who were consuked by Jlr. Rothery was the lalo Senator 
Brown, of Toronto, who urged upon him very strongly that he should 
make another eftbrt to persuade the United States that the award of 
a sum of money for the use of the fisheries would be certain to create 
dissatisfaction ; and that the best mode of arranging the fishery 
question would be by a general commerical treaty. On Mr. Rothery 
reaching Washington lie suggested the substitutiqn of such a treaty 
for the fishery arbitration, and formed an opinion that there was " 
some hope of its being favourably entertained. Soon after Senator 
Brown visited Washington unofficially, and reported to the Canadian 
Government that he had had an opportunity of discussing the 
subject with many of the prominent men of the Republic, and that he 
had heard a very general desire expressed for the establishment of 
more satisfactory commercial relations with Canada, if terms could 
be arranged by mutual agreement. The result of these unoifcial 
conversations in 1873 was th§ appointment on the 7th March, 1874, 
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of a Commission, consisting of Sir Edward Thornton, her Majesty's 
Minister to the United States, and Senator Brown, of Canada, to 
negotiate a treaty of fisheries, commerce, and navigation with the 
Government of ‘the United States. After prptracted conferences 
between the British Commissioners and the accredited representative 
of the President, a proposal was submitt^Jd to the Senate of the 
United States by the latter, which had received his approval as well 
as that of Great Britain and Canada. The Senate declined to take 
into consideration the message of the President, and the consequence 
was that the fishing arbitration was proceeded with, the result having 
been precisely what was anticipated by an award which gave satis- 
faction to neither party, although it was at once accepted by the 
colonies interested. The failure of the negotiations was owing to 
the controlling power of the Senate, a body which had been no party 
to the negotiations, and which is composed of representatives* from 
all the States, by far the greater number of which have no interest 
whatever in the commercial relations with the British Provinces. 

It must bo borne in mind that there is a strong desire on the part 
of a very influential party in the United States to bring about the 
annexation of Canada to the Bepublic. The reason of this will be 
apparent when it is considered that in the political conflict in which 
the citizens of the United States are engaged under the party names 
of Eepublicans and Democrats, the solid South supports the latter 
party, and the division between them is so close that the last two 
Presidential elections may almost be said to have depended on 
chance. The casting vote was given at the recent election by the 
State of New York, and it was doubtful almost at the last moment 
how it would bo cast. To the Northern^States the acquisition of 
Canada would be most important, and no efibrt will be spared by the 
Kepublican and Protectionist party to bring it about. I have already 
noticed Mr. Anderson’s reference in his paper on “ The Future of 
the Canadian Dominion,” to the letters addressed by Mr. Wharton 
Barker, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Garfield, President elect, and to the 
late Senator Brown, of Canada. Neither he nor the journals which 
advocate what is termed “ Commercial Union ” make any secret that 
their object is to detach Canada from Great Britain, although it is 
not deemed expedient to advocate political annexation at present. 
On the contrary, it is pretended by its advocates in Canada that it 
would not necessarily involve a severance of the existing connection 
with Groat Britain. It has been argued that there may be entirely 
free trade between the United States and Canada with a common 
tariff, the revenue obtained from which might be divided according 
to population. Startling as this proposition may appear, it is not 
without supporters in Canada, the most prominent of whom is 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who, about a year ago, established a 
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monthly periodical called The Bt/stander^ in which he professes to 
review current events.” In April, 1878, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
contributed a paper to the Fortnightly JRevieir, entitled, ^^The 
Political Destiny o£ Canada,” in which he endeavoured to establish 
the certainty of the annexation of the Dominion to the United States 
at some future unknown period, and maintained the importance of 
regulating the policy of the present day on the assumption that such 
must be the destiny of the country. In estimating the value of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith> opinion it must be borne in mind that ho is 
imbued with a violent prejudice against the British aristocracy, 
which is exhibited whenever an opportunity offers, and which is 
constantly leading him astray. In the preface to a reprint of his 
essay in the Fortnightly he remarks : “ As to the British aristo- 
cracy, it has political views of its own in relation to this continent, 
which seem to me not consistent with the welfare of those whoso lot 
is cast ill the New World.” In the paper itself no effort is spared 
to create an impression in the minds of Canadian readers that the 
.influence of the British aristocracy is used to their disadvantage. 
Whenever, he remarks, any question arises with the United States, 

the English people and the English Government betray, by the 
languor of their diplomacy, and the case with which they yield, 
their comparative indifference to the objects in wliich Canada is most 
concerned.” .... *^ To keep the same political roof over the heads 
of British aristocracy and Canadian democracy would be an under- 
taking only one degree loss hopeless than keeping it over the heads 
of slavery and anti-slavery.” . . . . '‘ Aristocracy, not monarchy, is 
now the real power, and the power against the* designs of which 
those who are tnie to World principles have to bo on their 
guard.” The designs of* the British aristocracy arc more clearly 
indicated by Mr. Gold^'in Smith in an article published in the 
North American Revicto in July last, in which the following passages 
occur : — 

“All oiigincs, social and political, havo been plied to stimulate imperialist, 

aristocratic, and anti-continental feelings The time seomod to havo come 

for practically withdrawing the concession of solf-^ovorninont, britifjing Canada 
again under aristocratic rulo, and completely detaching her politically and 

commercially from the New World No rovolutioii could bo more noces-** 

sary than that which released the Now World from bondage to the British 

aristocracy, and set it at liberty to work out its own destinies Had 

Jingoism continued in the ascendant a determined effort 1o create a distinctly 
anti- Democratic Empire in the northern part of this Continent would no 
doubt havo been made.” 

It will scarcely be denied that the author of the foregoing pas- 
sages must be deemed incapable of taking a calm practical view of 
the political destiny of Canada. The view that he does take is that 
there are certain great forces ” which he enumerates, which 
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make for the political separation of the* New from the Old World.*' 
The first of these is distance, but inasmuch as he has elsewhere 
admitted that self-government is independence ; perfect self- 
government is perfect independence; and all. the questions that 
arise between Ottawa and Downing Street, including the recent 
question about appeals, are successively settled in favour of self- 
government/* distance can scarcely be deemed ‘‘a groat force.*' 
Tim second great force ** is ‘‘ divergence of interest,** it being pre- 
tended that the interests of British aristocracy and* those of Canadian 
democracy not only arc not identical, but point directly opposite 
ways. It is alleged that the claims of Canada have been continu- 
ally sacrificed by Grout Britain to the United States, although it 
must be obvious that no part of the empire was so deeply interested 
as Canada in an amicable adjustment of the various questions whicli 
have been from time to time in controversy between the two nations. 
The third '' great force ** is divergence of political character/* and 
practically it is no force at all, in proof of which reference may be 
made to tbo cssayisi*s own words: — “Let,** be says, “aristocracy,, 
hierareby, and inilitarum be content with the Old World ; it was con- 
quered by tbo feudal sword. The New World was conquered only by 
tbo axe and plough.** The writer labours under the extraordinary 
delusion, for it can bo called nothing else, that the British aristocracy 
desire, to use his own words, “to establish in Canada the State 
Church which is the grand buttress of aristocracy in England/* and 
although he himself admits that the desire “ has proved as hopeless 
as to establish aristocracy itself,** he adduces it to establish his 
point, that divergence of political character is one of the “ great 
forces** which are sure to prevail in Canada. As regards the 
Anglican Church, the learned professor ^.admits that it has been 
“reduced to the level of other denomimrtions/* although he is 
ungenerous enough to add that “ its rulers still cling to the memo- 
ries and to some relics of their privileged condition.** ITaving been 
one of those who in days gone by took an active part in carrying out 
the measures which placed all religious denominations in Canada on 
the same level, I feel the more bound to vindicate the Anglican 
Church from the. very unjust charge brought against it. The 
clergy, as a body. Lave been conspicuous in abstaining from political 
strife, and theii^only demerit, in the opinion of the essayist, is “that 
they are, probably without an exception, loyal to the Crown and to 
the institutio‘as of their country,** The fourth great force is “ the 
attraction of the great American community, on the edge of which 
Canada lies,** and to which “the British portion of the population is 
drawn by identity of race, language, religion, and general institu- 
tions, the French portion by its connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church of the States.** This is a mere matter of opinion. So far as 
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one can judge by the public declarations of those who enjoy the con- 
fidence of the constituencies of the Domiiiioii, without reference to 
political parties, a decided preference is felt for the British system 
of government over that of the United States, *and what is rather 
singular, Mr. Goldwin Smith has frequently condemned the institu- 
tions of the United Stales in the most emphatic language. In proof 
of this, a few quotations may be cited from The Bystander : — 

“But there is a greater peril than the Irish element or oven the foreign 
element gliierallj'^s the best citizens begin already to soo. It is faction, which, 
unless it can be arrested in its fell career, will soon throateu the very life of the 

Bopublic That Oovernmout by faction will in tho end ruin solf-govorn- 

mont is tho lesson which all froo communities, if they would save thomsolvos 

fi’om anarchy, must learn A national conflict once in every four years 

for that office (the Presidency) and tho enormous patronage now annexed to it 
must bring everything that is bad in the nation to tho top, and will end in a 

domination of scoundrels AVhero is tho security against tho foulest 

malpractices on tho part of a faction 'whicli fools itself tottering, but has still 
a majority in tho House ? Disastrous exporionco shows that it is not to bo 

found in tho morality of party To all thinking men tho perilous tond- 

encids of the elective rrcaidency must have boon rovoalod in a glaring light. 
.... For our own part we never can treat the subject of a Presidential olection 
or of any party contest in such a community as tho United States without 
repeating that we hold those conflictH to bo tho greatest of ovils, and fraught 
with danger to tho stability of the llopublic; that wo deny tho necessity of 
party government and of organized parties altogether ; that wo do not believe 

in the usefulness of an elective Presidency Tho counti’y is plunged into 

all tho turmoil and bittornoss of an unarmed civil war. Tho commonwealth is 
divided into two hostile camps ; rancorous and anti-social passions are excited ; 
tho moral atmosphere is darkened with calumny ; bribnry and corruption, with 
all their fatal effects on national character, are rifo on both sides ; coinraorco 
quakes, business is interrupted ; a legion of roughs is pourod into Indiana, and 
for some days that State is in peril of a murderous aflray.'’ 

The foregoing extracts have been culled from successive numbers 
of The Bystander during jtho year 1880, and may thereforo be taken 
as the deliberate opintoii of its editor on the merits of the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The party whoso iioraiueo ho desired to 
succeed, triumphed, and after the clgetion he asked: — “Again wo are 
constrained to ask how the political character of any nation can 
withstand for ever the virus of evil passion and corruption, which 
these vast faction fights infuse ? And yet the author of tho pas- 
sages that have been cited believes that one of. the “ great forcesj^ 
which will bring about annexation is attraction to tho institutions, 
which he has himself so severely criticized. leaving stated tho 
“four great forces” which in his judgment r&idor tho annexation of 
Canada to the United States the manifest destiny of the former, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith^has enumerated the forces which make in favour of 
the present connection, which in his judgment are all of a secondary 
and for the most part transient character; and yet it will be^found 
on examining them that they influence the masses of the popu- 
lation. The first of these is “ the reactionary tendencies of the 
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priesthood, which rules French Canadrf, and which fears that any 
change might disturb its solitary reign.” He had previously given 
it as his opinion that the French Canadians, whom he describes as 
an unprogressive, ' religious, submissive, and courteous people, are 
governed by the priest with the occasional assistance of the notary,'^ 
and it is not therefore surprising that he deems what he terms “the 
reactionary tendencies of the priesthood ” a force that will be found 
antagonistic to his great forces. His next force is “ United Empire 
Loyalism,’’ which has its chief seat in Ontario. In nto^king Ifis forecast 
of the future, the essayist flatters himself that anti-revolutionary 
sentiment ceases to have any meaning, and its death cannot be far 
off, because, on the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of 
the Independence of the United States, England recognised the revo- 
lution by saluting the flag of the Republic. What an opinion he 
must entertain of the intelligence of the descendants of the United 
Empire Loyalists ! Tlie next of the secondary forces is “ the influ- 
ence of English immigrants, especially in the upper ranks of the 
professions, in the high places of commerce, and in the press.” This 
influence is, in the ()])inion of the essayist, rapidly decreasing, as 
natives take the places of those who die off, so that “ Canada will 
soon be in Canadian hands.” Unfortunately the writer is himself 
one of the very class of English immigrants, and instead of acting as 
liQ has described otliers as doing, that is, by cherishing the political 
connection, and inculcating loyalty to it, he has spared no efforts to 
create dissatisfaction with British institutions in the minds of the 
people, though so far without success. The next of the counteract- 
ing forces is monttoned only to be ignored. The British troops, or 
rather their officers, “ exorcised a somewhat.tyrannicjll influence over 
opinion,” the traces of which remain, but to the relief of the essayist 
military occupation has ceased. The Anglican Church, however, 
“ clings to its position as a branch of the great State church of Eng- 
land,” and tho essayist surmises that “ a faint hope of re-establish- 
ment may linger in the breasts of the bishops, who still retain the 
title of Lords.” Entirely exonerating tho bishops and clergy from any 
imputation that they are influenced by sinister motives, I have not 
Jtho least doubt thai; they are correctly included, together with their 
congregations, as a force, and in my'’ judgment a much greater force 
in favour of British connection than any of those “ great’ forces ” 
enumerated by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The next secondary force is 
“ Orangeism,’** and the only prospect of its disappearance is that 
“ Irish quarrels must one day die, and Orangeism must follow them 
to tho grave;” but meantime it is frankly admitted that “Orangeism 
is strong in British Canada,” and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the members of tho order are devotedly loyal to the British 
Crown. Tho next force is certainly not a very formidable one, and 
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would scarcely have been noticed but for the essayist's antipathy to 
the aristocracy, which is displayed whenever he can find an oppor- 
tunity. He describes it as “ the social influence pf English aristo- 
cracy, and of the ’little Court of Ottawa, over colonists of the 
wealthier class.” This influence, it is hardly necessary to observe, is 
represented by the Governor-General alone. Tho next forco will 
create some suiTprise, inasmuch us one of tho “ great forces ” tending 
to make annexation a certainty has been already stated to bo “ the 
attraction of the great American community adjoining Canada.” It 
seems, however, that there is a secondary forco which is described as 
Antipathy to tho Americans bred by tho old wars and nursed by 
British influences, military and aristocratic, not without the assistance 
of the Americans themselves, who in the case of tlie Fenian raids, and 
in other cases, havo vented on Canada their feelings against Eng- 
land.” The essayist states this secondary forco that he may demon- 
strate that it is without weight, and in one sense ho is right. No 
such 'antipathy really exists. It seems to Mr. Goldwin Smith 
impossible for tho Canadian people to prefer their own institutions, 
and at the same time to desire to live in friendship and amity with 
their neighbours. I must proceed to notice tho last in the list of 
the secondary forces, which is “ the special attachment felt by the 
politicians, as a body, to the system, with reference to which their 
parties have been formed, and with which tlie personal ambition of 
most of them is bound up.” In Mr. Goldwin Smitli's opinion this is 
the strongest of the forces which make for the present connection. 
It is sufficiently strong to prevent any Canadiaji politician from 
playing a resolute part in such efforts as there have been to make 
Canada a nation ” — in other words, not one of tlio representatives of 
the Canadian people, fro^ The Atlantic to tho Pacific, has been found 
willing to assume tho responsibility of advocating Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's opinion in the House of Commons of Canada. IVjr my own 
part I venture to assert that forraiddble as arc many of the forces, 
described as secondary by Mr. Goldwin Smith, he has entirely failed 
to notice the greatest force of all, which is tho reluctance of a people 
to change its political Institutions by revolution, a reluctance which 
can only bo overcome when some intolerable gr]evance exists, for- 
which no other remedy but revolution cun bo found. I brought this 
opinion to Mr. Goldwin Smith's notice, adding that? I was unaware 
of any case in which a political revolution involving^ a change of 
allegiance has taken place without civil war, and that I was firmly 
persuaded that such a revolution would not take placie in Canada 
without the occurrence of that fearful calamity. I was informed in 
reply that the history of !^uropo is full of changes of allegiaflice, 
without civil war, by cession, exchange, purchase, marriage of 
heiresses, division of inheritance,” and it was added that “in our 
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own day Ncufchatc l, the Ionian Islands^ Savoy, Nice, Alaska, the 
Transvaal, and Cyprus have changed their allegiance without civil 
war/^ I venture l^o submit that the answer has most satisfactorily 
established the correctness of my opinion. I have not contended 
that if Great Britain should think fit to ced^) Canada to the United 
♦States it would be possible for it to resist, any more than it was for 
Savoy, Nice, Cyprus, Alsace, or Lorraine to ofier resistance to the 
transfer of their allegiance on 'which they were not consulttid. There 
are people in England who are fond of proclaiming that no idea of 
coercing the self-governing colonies would be entertained in the 
present day, and in the present state of public opinion. Such per- 
sons entirely lose sight 6f fhe fact that if ever there should bo an 
agitation for change in Canada there would most nnquestionahly be 
wide difierences of opinion, and in bis enurneralion of the secondary 
forces, 'wliicli is far from complete, as several of the loyal elements 
of tile jjopulation 'were omitted, Mr. Goldwin Smith lias enabled liis 
eountrymen in England toappreeiato the consequences of sucli agita- 
tion. To do the learned ])rofessor justice, ho is not an agitator, and 
lie seems to consider it an insult to call him an annexationist. ITc 
declares that “ ther(‘ is not a man in the Dominion to whom, indivi- 
dually, it matters less what course political events may take than it 
does to me,’’ and he holds that ‘‘ to tax forecast with revolutionary 
designs or tendencies is absurd.” Still, he tells tlie people that if 
their rulcu’s act on the conviction that they arc managing the affairs 
of a stable Government, they an^ flagrant improvidence.” 

The promulgation of Mr. Goldwin Smith opinions on the future of 
the Dominion, whether in the form of essays in periodicals, or in liis 
monthly review of current events, is coinpa!t’atively liarmless, but ho 
has of late become a propagandist of a •scheme of “Commercial 
Union,” which lias been for a few years a favourite measure with the 
Protectionist party in the United States, which desires to acquire 
possession of Canada. It is true that Mr. Goldwin Smith professes 
to believe that tliis Commercial Ifnion would not necessarily involve 
political union, but the advocates of that measure in the United 
States make no secret of their object. A Chicago paper, in advocat- 
ing it a few moTitlfs ago, used the following language, which is cer- 
tainly explicit enough ; — 

“ It would bo wdll for Canadians to understand that it will be hanlly worth 
while to talk business, until they aro prepared to give up their sentimental 
and disastrous policy of dopendonce on a little island, three thousand miles 
away, instead of upon their neighbours the Republic. Sc long as the Dominion 
Tones oppose this Commercial l^nion, because it may lead lo political union or 
annexation, no headway cun bo made. We want *a Commercial Union, and 
we want a political union to fallow it in due time. Wo want to draw the 
Dominion in, and have control for ever of both sides of the St. Lawrence, and 
the lakes, and as far north as the Pole, not by force, but by free consent, and we 
can wait for it.” 
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It cannot be denied that iho writer of the above passage has ex- 
pressed the opinion of a considerable number of his countrymen, but 
on the other hand there are ver)'’ influential classes favourable to a 
commercial treaty, -and which look on the scheme of a common 
tariff as the idlest of follies.” An influential or^jaii of the com- 
mercial interests in New York observed with reference to it : It is 
impossible that the United States would over admit Canada to any 
voice in their tariff regulations, and it is hardly conceivable that 
Canada on its sidb would submit to a tariff in the making of which 
it could take no part.” It Avas but quite recently that the Execu- 
tive ConimittcG of the National Board of Trade of the United States 
exj)res.scd an opinion favourable to im2)rovcd commercial relations 
with Canada, and but a few years have elapsed since the Govorii- 
ment of the United States entered into negotiations for a renewal of 
the Ptociproeily Treaty, and assisted in bringing them to a satis- 
factory (‘onclusion. Tlic rejection of the Reciprocity Treaty by the 
SenatfC led, it may be admitted, to a good deal of ii*ritation in Canada, 
but the wisest course, under the circumstances, is that which has 
been adopted by Governments of opj)ositc politics, viz. to make) no 
further effort to induce the Americans to concede reciprocity, and to 
act as if the question had been finally set at rest. The Americans 
arc perfectly well aware that there is no indisposit ion on the part of 
Canadians to meet them in the most frioiully sjiirit, and they are 
moreover equally wcdl aware that the fishery question must bo re- 
opened in a few years, and that iho negotiations wliich will then 
take j)laco wdll not be fettered by any question relating to Alabama 
claims, although it will be necessary to consider It witli the know- 
ledge that an impartial tribunal has awairded five millions and a half 
of dollars as the value of tw elve years’ use of the British American 
fisheries. It must be sufficiently obvious that in view of the cir- 
cumstances to which attention has been drawn, the wisest- course for 
Canada is to remain quiescent until the period when it will be 
necessary to consider the terms on which the citizens of the United 
States shall be permitted to fish in British waters, and this clearly 
has been the view taken by Governments holding very different 
views on commercial policy, as well as on most other subjects. Oi^ 
the assumption that Commercial Union” does not necessarily in- 
volve iiglitical union, the agitation of the question in Canada is 
fraught with mischief. The best time for ne’gotiating on the sub- 
ject of the future commercial relations between the t^"o countries is 
w^hen it may be found convenient to the United States to negotiate 
on the subject of the fisheries. It is by no means necessary that 
negotiations should be postponed until the period when the })i:jiiscnt 
treaty is about to expire. On tbo contrary, it w^ould be desirable 
that they should be entered upon at any moment that the United 
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States may find convenient. It is by no means an unimportant 
circumstance that at this very time a correspondence is in progress 
between the two Governments, on the subject of an alleged assault 
made on American fishermen at Fortune Bay, in«the Island of New- 
foundland, which has led to a very large demand by the United 
States for damages. Judging from Earl Granville’s dispatch of the 
27th of October last, which seems to have been considered satisfactory 
by the Government of the United States, there is reason to hope 
that the two Governments will be able to agree on Aic subject of the 
regulations to which the American lisliermen must conform in future. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the language in which Mr. 
Secretary Evarts expressed the views of his Government. 

“ There is no intention on tlio part of this (United States) Oovorninent that 
thoso privilopfos should bo abused, and no desire that tlie full and free enjoy- 
iiiont should harm colonial fishermen, while the different interests aud methods 
of the shore fishery and vessel fishery make it impracticable that there "illation, 
of the one should ho given entirely to the other, yet if the mutual obligations 
of the Treaty of 1871 are to bo maintained, the Government of the United States 
would gladly co' 0 ])orato with the Governinent of her Britannic Majesty in any 
('ffort to make thoj^o regulations a matter of reciprocal convenience and right, 
and a means of preserving the fisbories at their highest point of production, and 
conciliating community of interests by a just proportion of advantages and 
piofits/* 

There will be a general concurrence in Earl Granville’s opinion 
that the above expressions may bo deemed the basis of a practical 
settlement of the difficulty.” Earl Granville has stated that her 
Majesty’s Government are quite willing to confer with the Govern- 
ment of the United States respecting the establishment of regula- 
tions, under which the subjects of both , parties to tho Treaty of 
Washington shall have full and equal enjoyment of any fishery^ 
which under that treaty is to be used in erfmmon.” When these 
regulations shall have been established, the claim for compensation 
can be more satisfactorily considered. The important point to ascer- 
tain is, whether the local statutes of Newfoundland are inconsistent 
with the express stipulations, or even with the spirit of the treaty, 
as if they are, it will be ut once admitted jby the people of the 
colonies that they would not bo ‘‘in the category of those reasonable 
regulations, by which American in common with British fishermen 
ought to bo hoinjd.” An impression seems to have been made on 
people in England that there has been an exhibition of discontent 
in Canada on the publication of Earl Granville’s dispatch. This is- 
a misapprehension, arising from expressions of opinion given before 
the publication of the text of the dispatch, which is quite satisfactory. 
It has always been acknowledged that in taking the law into their 
own hands the Newfoundland fishermen made a mistake, although 
it has been felt that, under the peculiar circumstances, there was* 
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much to extenuate their conduct. The specific act of violence was 
the destruction of a seine, said to he worth from one to two hundred 
dollars, and this act was only perpetrated after remonstrance against 
violations of the law "and the treaty. The Americans, although they 
have admitted that some regulations are necessary, and although 
they have not, so far as I have been able to ascertain, mado any 
specific complaint against the laws of Newfoundland, rest their claim 
mainly on the ground that those laws are inoperative against tlicir 
citizens, because they have not been consulted as to their pn)priety, 
although Mr. Secretary Evarts has admitted that some regulations 
are necessary, and has intimated his readiness to concur in such as 
may be deemed j^roper with a view to tho preservation of tho fisheries. 
It is desirable, under the circumstances stated, to establisli the fact, 
that ilio American fishermen were not only violating tho laws of 
Newfoundland, but wore likewise acting in direct violation of the 
Treaty of Washington. In his argument before the Halifax Com- 
mission, Judge Foster, one of the United Slates counsel, spoke as 
follows : — 

‘‘ No rights to do anything on tho land aro conforrod on tho citizens of tho 
United States iindor this treaty, with tho single exception of tho right to dry 
nets and euro fish on tho shores of tho Magdalen Islands, if wo did not possess 
that before; no right to land fur tho purpose of seining from tho shore; no 
right to tho strand fishery as it has been called ; no right to do anything 
oxcopt wntor-borno on our vessels, to go within tho limits, which had been 
previously forbidden.” 

Again, the same counsel said : — 

“So fur as the herring trudo goes, wo could not, if wo wore disposed to, 
carry it on successfully uiuUr tho provisions of tho treaty, for this herring 
business is siibstanlially a seizing from tho shore — a strand fishery as it is 
called, and wo Iiavo no right anywhere conferred by this treaty to go ashore 
and seino herring, aijy more than wo have to establish fish traps.” 

It must be borne in mind that the foregoing statements are from 
tho mouth of the counsel representing the United States before tho 
Halifax Commission, and that the American fishermen were acting 
in direct violation of treaty as interpreted hy their own repre- 
sentative, as well as in a threefold violation of ^ho colonial laws. 
One of these laws expressly prohibited fishing on Sunday, and it was 
on Sunday that the trouble arose at Long Harbour^ Fortune Bay. 
Another law was violated by the joining together of two large seines, 
by which the entrance of the harbour was barred. Again, this act 
was done during Jihe “close time fixed by law, so that there were 
no less than three violations of the local law, irrespective altogether 
of the virtual abrogation of the treaty. It is not pretended tha# the 
Newfoundland fishermen were blameless in taking the law into their 
own hands, but it is claimed that the provocation was great, and the 
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extent of tlio injury trifling. It is desirable that the merits of this 
dispute should be clearly understood, as there has been an attempt 
made to fasten cjn the Newfoundland fishermen a much greater 
amount of blame than they really deserve. It must be borne in 
mind that the trespass was committed at a^ place where no means 
existed of resorting to duly constituted authorities, and, if it be esta- 
blished that the complainants were committing illegal acts, the offence 
must be lield to be of a venial character. Whatever may l^e the ulti- 
mate decision as to the compensation to which the Tj nitod States may 
be entitled for wliat has been termed the outrage at Fortune Bay, it 
may bo hoped that a clear understanding will ho arrived at between 
the two Govenimonts as to the rights of the United States fishermen 
under the Treaty of Washington. Those rights, whatever they may 
be, will cease to exist at latest in the ynir 1885, and it is most 
important tliat the Governmoiit and people of Fnghuid should clearly 
understand that the ])rivilege offlsliiiig in liritish waters is indispen- 
sably necessary to the United States, and Unit there is no desire what- 
ever on the part of tlio Britisli Colonies that it should he surrendered for 
a pecuniary consideration. The virtue of llio fisheries is thorouglily 
appreciated, and no apprehension whatever is entertained as to any 
<luties that may be im[)osed on imported fish, so long as Aiuorican 
fishermen arc excluded from British waters. The recent tlireat that 
duties would be imposed on fish entering the Uiiit('d States from 
the British Colonies was simply a declaration that llie United States 
would abrogate the Treaty of Washington, in which case tlieir 
fishermen could scarcely expect that they would bo permitted to 
enjoy the privileges conferred on them by tluit treaty. It is most 
important that the bearing of the fishery qfiestioii on the commercial 
relations between tlic two countries sboflld bo constantly borne in 
mind by the Government and people of England. AVhen the last 
negotiations took place, the people of the United States were im- 
pressed with the belief that the award under the Treaty of AVash- 
ington Avould bo merely nominal, and they were consequently 
unwilling to make any concession in return for the valuable privileges 
conferred upon their fishermen. At the time* when the treaty itself 
,was under considefation, questions of much greater importance, such 
as the Alabama claims, were in controversy between the two nations, 
and it doubtless was deemed expedient not to insist on what the 
British Colonies liavc always maintained to bo the only adequate 
return for the* concession. Their views on this subject are entertained 
by influential classes in the United States, no stroller proof of which 
can bo §iven than the readiness with which the Government of 
President Grant entered into the negotiations of 1874. It is mortify- 
ing in the extreme that writers possessed of the ability of Mr. Gold win 
Smith should have lent themselves to the chimerical project of what 
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is termed Commercial Union,** tho United States advocates of 
'which distinctly avow that their object is annexation. No better proof 
can be given of the opposition of the Canadian people to political 
connection with tho ‘United States than the determination of the 
Government and Parliament of tho Dominion to construct a railrofid 
to the Pacific on British territory, while a parallel lino is in oourso 
of construction in thfe United States. It is true that Mr. Gold win 
Smith has c^xprossed his opinion that Canada is paying about fifty-six 
million of dollars for the political and military object of coniiocling 
tho British provinces on the continent by a lino running entirely 
through British territory,** the consccpieiico of whicli, ho declares, 
seems to ns not unlikely to end in annexation on American terms.** 
It cannot be denied that the expenditure affords tolerably convincing 
proof that the professor's forecasts of tho future of tho Dominion, 
which seem to have alarmed Mr. Anderson, have not produced a 
similar effect on the members of the (Canadian Parliament. The 
piipcrs eoiitril^uted by Mr. Anderson and 31 r. Clarke for the con- 
sideration of Englisli readers have led me to submit tho foregoing 
remarks, in the hope that they will be acceptabb; to those who desire, 
as I do, to maintain llie integrity of the Empire. 

F. IIlNCKS. 
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It is not at the first glance very easy to associate a large and theo- 
rizing doctrine of human civilization with the name of one who wa.s 
at .this time a busy dealer in printed calicoes, and who almost imme- 
diately afterwards became the most active of pbliticaf agitators. 
There may seem to be a certain incongruity in discussing a couple 
of pamphlets by a Manchester manufacturer as if they were the 
speculations of an abstract philosopher. Yet it is no strained pre- 
tension to say that at this time Cobden was fully possessed by the 
philosophic gift of feeling about society as a whole, and thinking 
about the problems of society in an ordered connexion with one 
another. Ho had definite and systematic ideas of ihc way in which 
men ought now to travel in search of improvement ; and he attached 
new moaning and more comprehensive purpose to national life. 

The agitations of the great Reform Act of 1832 had stirred up 
social aspirations, which the Liberal Government of the next ten 
years after the passing of the Act were utterly unable to satisfy. 
This inability arose partly from their own political ineptitude and 
want alike of conviction and courage ; and partly from the fact that 
many of these aspirations lay wholly outside of the sphere of any 
government. To give a vote to all ten-pound householders, and to 
abolish a few rotten boroughs, wtis seen to carry the nation a very 
little way on the 'journey for which it had girded itself up. The 
party which had carried the change scernedi to have sunk to the rank 
of a distracted faction, blind to the dorawads of the new time, with 
no strong and common doctrine, with no national aims, and hardly 
even with any vigorous personal ambitions. People suddenly felt 
that the interesting thing 'svas not mechanism but policy, and 
unfortunately the men who had amended the mechanism were in 
policy found empty and without resource. The result of the dis- 
appointment was such a degree of fresh am? independent activity 
among all the better minds of the time, that the succeeding genera- 
tion, say from 1840 to 1870, practically lived upon the thought and 
sentiment of the seven or eight years immediately preceding .the close 
of the Liberal reign in 1841. It was during those years that the 
schools were formed and the principles shaped, which have attracted 
to themselves all who were serious enough to fe^ the need of a 
school or the use of a principle. 

(1) The following pages are a chapter from a forthcoming biography. The two 
pamphlets in question were published in 1835 and 1836. The writer was than engaged 
in business in Manchester, and was a little OTer thirty. 
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If the change in institution^ which had taken place in 1832 had 
brought forth hardly any of the fruit, either bitter or sweet, which 
friends had hoped and enemies had threatened, it was no wonder that 
those who were capable of a largo earnestness abofit public things, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, turned henceforth from the letter of 
institutions to their spirit ; from their form and outer framework to 
the operative force within ; and from stereotyped catchwords about 
the social union to its real destination. It was now the day of ideals 
in every cfimp. oTho general restlessness was as intense among 
reflecting Conservatives as among reflecting Liberals ; and those who 
looked to the past agreed with those who looked to the future, in 
energetic dissatisfaction with a sterile present. Wo need only 
look around to recognize the unity of tlio original impulse which 
animated men who dreaded or hated one another ; and inspired 
books that were as far apart as a humoristic novel and a treatise 
on the Sacraments. A great wave of humanity, of benevolence, 
of desjro for improvement — a groat wave of social sentiment, in 
short — poured itself among all who had the faculty of large and 
disinterested thinking. The political spirit was abroad in its most 
comprehensive sense, the desire of strengthening society by adapting 
it to better intellectual ideals, and enriching it from new resources of 
moral power. A feeling for social regeneration, under what its 
apostles conceived to be a purer spiritual guidance, penetrated eccle- 
siastical common-rooms no less than it penetrated the manufacturing 
districts. It was in 1835 that Br. Pusey throw himself with now 
heartiness into the movement at Oxford, that Dr. Newman projected 
Catenas of Anglican divines, and began to ineditatc#Tract Ninety. In 
the opposite quarter of the horizon Mr. Mill was still endeavouring, 
in the Wedmindcr Review, put a new life into Kadical politics by 
giving a more free and genial character to Radical speculations, and 
— a far more important task — was composijig the treatise which gave 
a decisive tone to English ways of tlqrikiug for thirty years after- 
wards. Men like Arnold and like Maurice were almost intoxicated 
with their passion for making citizenship into something loftier and 
more generous than the old strife of Blues and Yellows ; unfor- 
tunately they were so teset with prejudices agaii\st what they con- 
fusedly denounced as materialism and utilitarianism, that they turned * 
aside from the open ways of common sense and truth to fact, to 
nourish themselves on vague dreams of a Church which, though it 
rested on the great mysteries of the faith, yet for purposes of action 
could only after all become an instrument for the secular teaching of 
Adam Smith an<f Bentham. To the fermentation of those years 
Carlyle contributed the vehement apostrophes of Chartism and Past 
and Present^ glowing with eloquent contempt for the aristocratic 
philosophy of treadmills, gibbets, and thirty-nine Acts of Parliament 
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** for the ghooting of partridges alone, but showing no more definite 
way for national redemption than lay through the too vague words of 
Education and Emigration. Finally, in the same decade, the early 
novels of Charlds Dickens brought into vivid prominence among the 
objects of popular interest such types of social outlawry as the parish 
appreiilicc, the debtor in prison, the pauper in the workhouse, the 
criminal by' profession, and all the rest of that pitiful gallery. 
Dickens had hardly any solution beyond a mere Christmas philan- 
thropy, but ho stirred the sense of humanity iti his Venders, and 
from great imaginative writers we have no right to insist upon 
more. 

Notwithstanding their wide diversity of language and of method, 
still to all of those rival schools and men of genius the ultimate 
problem was the same. With all of them the aim to be attained was 
social renovation. Even the mystics of Anglo-Catholicism, as I have 
said, had in the inmost recesses of their minds a clear belief that the 
revival of sacramental doctrine and the assertion of apostolic succes- 
sion would quicken the moral life of the nation, and meet social 
needs no less than it would meet spiritual needs. Far apart as 
Cobden stood from these and all the other sections of opinion that I 
have named, yet his early pamphlets show that ho discerned as 
keenly as any of them that the hour had come for developing now 
elements in public life, and setting up a now standard of public 
action. To Cobdon, as to Arnold or to Mill, the real meaning of his 
activity was, in a more or less formal and conscious way, the hope of 
supplying a systematic foundation for higher social order, and the 
wider diffusion • of a better kind of well-being. He had none 
of the pedantry of the doctrinaire, but he was full of the in- 
tellectual spirit. Though ho was shqrtly to become the loader 
of a commercial movement, he never coased to be tho preacher 
of a philosophy of civilization ; and his views on trade were only 
another side of views on education and morality. Realist as he was, 
yet his opinions were inspired and enriched by tho genius of social 
imagination. 

Some readers will smile when I say that no teacher of that day 
was found so acceptable or so inspiring by Cobden as George Combe, 
lie had read Combe\s volume before ho wrote his pamphlets, and he 
said that “it seemed like a transcript of his own familiar thoughts.^'* 
Few emphatically second-rate men have done better work than the 
author of the Constitution of Man* That memorable book, whose 
principles have now in some shape or other become the accepted 
commonplaces of all rational persons, was a startling revelation when 
it was first published (1828), showing men that their bodily systems 
are related to the rest of the universe, and are subject to general and 
(1) Life of George Cmif, ii. 11. 
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inexorable conditions ; that •health of mind and character are con- 
nected with states of body ; that the old ignorant or ascetical 
disregard of the body is hostile both to happiness and mental power ; 
and that health is, a true department of moraKty. We cannot 
wonder that zealous men wero found to bequeath fortunes for the 
dissemination of that Wholesome gospel, that it was circulated by 
scores of thousands of copies, and that it was senn on shelves 
where there was nothing else save the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is ea§j’‘ to discern the attraction which teaching so fresh and 
inspiriting as this would have for a mind like Cobden’s, consti- 
tutionally eager to break from the old grooves of things, alert for 
every sign of new light and hope in the sombre sky of prejudice, and 
confident in the large possibility of human dest^n3^ To show, as 
Combe showed, that the character and motives of men are conucctod 
with physical predispositions, was to bring character and motive 
within the sphere of action, because we may in tliat case modify 
them .by attending to the requirements of the bodily organization. 
A boundless field is thus opened for the influenc.c of social institutions, 
and the opportunities of beneficence are without limit. There is 
another side on which Cobdeii found Combo’s leaching in harmony 
with the impulses of his own temperament : it rests upon the 
natural soundness of the human heart, and its methods are those of 
mildness and lenity. In his intrepid faith in the perfectibility of 
man and society, Cobderi is the only eminent practical statesman 
that this country has over ijossosscd, who constantly breathes the 
fine spirit of that French school in which the name of Turgot is the 
most illustrious. • 

The doctrine of the pfimphlets has its avowed source in the very 
same spirit which has gradually banished violence, harshness, and 
the darker shapes of rq)rcssion* from the ediicatioii of the young, 
from the treatment of the insane, from the punishment of crlrainals, 
and has substituted for ihoso timO'|ionourcd but most ineffective 
processes, a rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force 
of lenient and considerate example and calm self-possession. Non- 
intervention was an extension of the principle which, renouncing 
appeals through brute violence, rests on the nobler and more powerful 
qualities of the underslaliding and. the moral nature. Cobden’rf 
distinction as a statesman was not that he accepted and applied this 
principle in a general way. Charlatans and marauders accept such 
principles in that way. His merit is that he discerned that England, 
at any rate, wliatcver might be true of Germany, France, or 
Russia, was in tbe position where the present adoption of this new 
spirit of policy would exactly coincide with all her best and jargesi 
interests. Now and at all times Cobden was far too shrewd and 
practical in his temper to suppose that unfamiliar truths will shine 
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into the mind of a nation by their otrn light. It was of England 
that ho thought, and for England that he wrote ; and what ho did 
was not to declainl the platitudes of rose-coloured morality, but by 
reference to the ^hardest facts of our national. existence and inter- 
national relations, to show that not only the moral dignity, but the 
material strength, the solid interests, the real power of the country, 
alike for improvements within and self-defence without, demanded 
the abandonment of the diplomatic principles of a time which was as 
unenlightened and mischievous on many sides of its foreign policy, 
as everybody knows and admits it to have been in the schoolroom, 
in the hospital, and in the offices of the national revenue. 

The pamphlets do not deal with the universe, but with this 
country. Their writer has been labelled a cosmopolitan, — usually 
by those who in the same breath, by a violent contradiction, 
reproached him for preaching a gospel of national selfishness and 
isolation. In truth Cobdoii was only cosmopolitan in the sense in 
which no other statesman would choose to deny himself to bo cosmo- 
politan also ; namely, in the sense of aiming at a policy which, in 
benefiting his own country, should benefit all the rest of the world at 
the same time. “ I am an English citizen,^’ he would have said, 
**and what I am contending for is that England is to-day so situated 
in every particular of her domestic and foreign circumstancjcs, that 
by leaving other govornmonts to settle their own business and fight 
out their own (juarrcls, and by attending to the vast and difficult 
affairs of her own enormous realm and the condition of her people, 
she will not only ho setting the world an example of noble morality 
which no otlicr iiation is so happily free to set, but she will be follow- 
ing the very course which the maintenance of her owui greatness 
most imperatively commands. It is precisely because Great Britain 
is BO strong in resources, in courage, in institutions, in geographical 
position, that she can, before all other European powers, afford to be 
moral, and to set the example of a mighty nation walking in the 
paths of justice and peace. 

Cobden’s political genius perceived this great mark of the time, 
that, in his own words, ** at certain periods in the history of a 
nation, it bocomps necessary to review its principles of domestic 
policy, for the purpose of adapting the government to the changing 
and improving condition of its people." Next, ** it must be equally 
the part of a w'iso -community to alter the maxims by which its 
foreign relations ha\ e in times past been regulated, in conformity 
wdtli the changes that have taken place over the entire globe." ^ 
Such a period he conceived to have come for England in that gene- 
ration, and it had come to her both from her internal conditions, and 
from the nature of her connexions with the other nations of the 
(1) Advertisement to JSussia (1836). 
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globe. , The thought was brought to him not by deliberate philoso- 
phizing, but by observation and the process of native good sense, 
offering a fresh and open access to things. The •carding fact that 
struck his eye was* the great population that was gathering in the 
new centres of industry in the north of England, in the factories, 
and mines, and furnaces, and cyclopean foundries, which the magic 
of steam had called into such sudden and marvellous being. 

It was '^ith enthusiasm that he reflected on this transformation 
that had overtc^en the western world, and in his first pamphlet ho 
anticipated the cry, of which he heard more than enough all through 
his life, that his dream was to convert England into a vast manufac- 
tory, and that his political vision was directed by the interests of his 
order. ^'Far from nourishing any such corps,’' he says in 

the first pamphlet, our predilections lean altogether in an opposite 
direction. We were born and bred up amid the pastoral charms of 
the south of England, and we confess to so much attachment for the 
pursuits of our forefathers, that, had wo the casting of the parts of 
all the actors in this world’s stage, we do not think we should suffer 
a cotton-mill or a manufactory to have a place in it. , . . But the 
factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in machinery, has 
been adopted by all the civilized nations in the world, and it is in 
vain for us to think of discountenancing its application to the neces- 
sities of this country ; it only remains for us to mitigate, as far as 
possible, the evils that are perhaps not inseparably connected with 
this novel social element.” 

To this conception of the now problem Cobden ^always kept very 
close. This was always to him the foundation of the new order of 
things, which demanded if new kind of statesmanship and new ideas 
upon national policy. |t fs true that Oobden sometimes slips into 
the phrases of an older school, about the rights of man and natural 
law, but such lapses into the dialect of a revolutionary philosophy 
were very rare, and they were accidents. Ilis whole scheme rested, 
if ever any scheme did so rest, upon the wide positive base of a 
great social expediency. To political exclusion, to commercial mono- 
poly and restriction, tonhe preponderance of a territorial aristocracy 
in the legislature, he steadfastly opposed the conitention that they* 
were all fatally incompatible with an industrial system, which it was 
beyond the power of any statesman or any order in the country to 
choose between accepting and castktg out. 

Fifty years before this, the younger when be said that any 
man with £20,000 a year ought to be made a peer if he wished, had 
recognised the necessity of admitting bankers and rmerchants to a 
share of the political dignity which had hitherto been confined ^he * 
great families. It had now ceased to be a question of a few peerages 
more or less for Lombard Street or Cornhill. Oommercial interests 
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no less than territorial interests wore now overshadowed by industrial 
interests ; the new difficulties^ the new problems^ the new perils, all 
sprang from whait had taken place since William Pitf s time, the 
portentous expansion of our industrial system. Between the date 
of Waterloo and the date of the Beform Act, the power-looms in 
Manchester had increased from two thousand to eighty thousand, 
and the population of Birmingham had grown from ninety to one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The same wonders J;iad cpme to pass 
in enormous districts over the land. 

Cobden was naturally led to begin his survey of society as such 
a survey is always begun by the only kind of historian that is worth 
reading. He looked to wealth and its distribution, to material well- 
being, to economic resources, to their administration, to the varying 
direction and relative force of their currents. It was here that he 
found the key to the stability and happiness of a nation, in the sense 
in which stability and happiness are the objects of its statesmen. 
He declined to make any excuse for so frequently resolving questions 
of state policy into matters of pecuniary calculation, and he delighted 
in such business-like statements as that the cost of the Mediterranean 
squadron in proportion to the amount of the trade which it was pro- 
fessedly employed to protect, was os though a merchant should find 
that his traveller’s expenses for escort alone were to amount to 6b, 8d. 
in the pound on his sales. He pointed to the examples in history, 
where some of the greatest and most revolutionary changes in the 
modern world had a fiscal or economic origin. And if Cobden had 
on his visit to Atjicns seen Finlay, he might have learnt from that 
admirable historian the same lesson on a still more imposing scale in 
the ancient world. He would have been' told that even so momen- 
tous an event in the annals of humau civilisation as the disappear- 
ance of rural slavery in Europe, was less due to moral or political 
causes than to such a decline in the value of the products of slave- 
labour as left no profit to the slave-owner. From the fall of the 
Boman Empire to the mortal decay of Spain, and the ruin of the 
ancient monarchy of France, history shows that Cobden was amply 
justified in laying down the principle that^the affairs of a nation 
•* come under the same laws of common sense and homely wisdom 
which govern the prosperity of a private concern. 

In material well;being he maintained, and rightly maintained, 
that you not only have the surest foundation for a solid fabric of 
morality and enlightenment among your people, but in the case of 
one of our vast and populous modern societies of free men, the only 
sure bulwark against ceaseless disorder and violent convulsion. It 
was not, therefore, from the side of emotional sympathy that Cobden 
started, but from that positive and scientific feeling for good order 
and right government which is the statesman’s true motive and 
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deepest passion. The seutimental benovolenoe to whioh Victor Hugo 
and Dickens have appealed with such power, could give little help 
in dealing with the surging uncontrollable tides of industrial and 
economic forces. C^karity, it is true, had boon an accepted auxiliary 
in the thinly peopled societies of the middle ages ; but for the great 
populations and complex interests of the western world in modem 
times, it is seen that prosperity must depend on policy and institu- 
tions, and qot onjbhe compassion of individuals. 

It is not necessary that we should analyse the contents of pam- 
phlets which any one may read through for himself in a few hours, 
and which well deserve to be read through even by those who expect 
their conclusions to be most repugnant. The pamphlet on England, 
Ireland, and America, is a development of the following thought : — 
A nation is growing up on the other side of the Atlantic which by 
the operation of various causes, duly enumerated by the writer, must 
inevitably at no distant date enter into serious competition with our 
own manufactures. Apart from the natural advantages possessed by 
this new competitor, there are two momentous disadvantages imposed 
upon the English manufacturer, which tend to disable him in the 
struggle with his formidable rival. These two disadvantages are — 
first, protection and the restriction of commerce ; second, the policy 
of intervention in European feuds. The one loads us with a heavy 
burden of taxation and debt ; the other aggravates the burden by 
limiting our use of our own resources. The place of Ireland in the 
argument, after a vivid and too true picture of the deplorable con- 
dition of that country, is to illustrate from the mosj striking example 
within the writer's own knowledge, the impolicy and injustice of 
the statesmen who have aferted their faces from this diseased member 
of the body politic ; an(^ a^ tlte-«ame time have led us, thus maimed, 
into the midst of every conflict that has occurred on the continent of 
Europe." In fine, the policy of intervention ought to be abandoned, 
because it has created and continues to augment the debt, which 
shackles us in our industrial competition ; because it has in every 
case been either mischievous or futile, and constantly so even in 
reference to its own professed ends; and because it has absorbed 
energy and resource that were imperiously demanded by every con-* 
sideration of national duty far the improvement of the backward and 
neglected portions of our own realms* 

In tho second pamphlet the same principles are applied to the 
special ease which the prejudice of the time made urgent. David 
TTrquhart, a remarkable man, of prodigious activity, and with a 
singular genius for impressing his opinions upon all sorts of men 
from aristocratic dandies down to the grinders of Sheffield oifd the 
cobblers of Stafford, had recently published an appeal to England 
in favour of Turkey. He had furnished the ministers with argu- 

V V % 
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ments for a policy to which they leaned by the instinct of old 
prejudice, and he had secured all the editors of the newspapers. 
Mr. Urquhart’s hook was the immediate provocation for Cobden^s 
pamphlets. In the second of them the author dealt with Kussia. 
With Eussla we were then, as twenty ye^rs later and forty years 
later, and, as perhaps some readers of the next generation may 
write on the margin of this page, possibly sixty years later, urged 
with passionate imprecations to go to war in defence of European 
law, the balance of power, and the security of British interests. 

Disclaiming a spirit of partiality for any principle of the foreign 
or the domestic policy of the Government of St. Petersburg, Cobden 
proceeded to examine each of the arguments by which it was then, 
as now, the fashion to defend an armed interference by England 
between Eussia and Turkey. A free and pointed description, first 
of Turkey, and next of Eussia, and a contrast between the creation 
of St. Petersburg and the decline of Constantinople, lead up to the- 
propositions first, that the advance of Eussia to the countries 
which the Turk once wasted by fire and sword, and still wastes by 
the more deadly process of misgovernment, would be a great step 
in the progress of improvement ; second, that no step in the pro- 
gress of improvement and the advance of civilisation can be inimical 
to the interests or the welfare of Great Britain. What advantage 
can it bo to us, a commercial and manufacturing people, that 
countries placed in the healthiest latitudes and blessed with the 
finest climate in the world, should be retained in a condition which 
hinders their inhabitants from increasing and multiplying ; from 
extracting a wealth from the soil which would enable them to pur- 
chase the products of western lands ; and so from changing their 
present poverty-stricken and plagi’/'.-^tflcken squalor, for the mani- 
fold enjoyment of their share of all the products of natural resource 
and human ingenuity P As for Eussia, her treatment of Poland was 
cruel and unjust, but let us at least put aside the cant of the senti- 
mental declaimers who, amid a cloud of phrases about ancient 
freedom, national independence, and glorious republic, obscure the 
fact that the Polish nation meant only a body of nobles. About 
nineteen out of eVery twenty of the inhabitants urere serfs without a 
single civil or political right ; one in twenty was a noble ; and the 
Polish nobles were the vainest, most selfish, most cruelly intolerant, 
most violently lawless aristocracy of ancient and modern times. Let 
us join by all means in the verdict of murder, robbery, treason, and 
perjury which every free and honest nation mrvpt declare against 
Kussia, Prussia, and Austria for their undissembled wickedness in 
the partition. Let us go further, and admit that the infamy with 
which Burke, Sheridan, and Fox laboured to overwhelm the emis- 
saries of British violence in India, was justly earned at the very 
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«ame period by the minions if Russian despotism in Poland. But 
no honest man who takes the trouble to compare the condition of the 
true people of Poland under Russia^ with their condition under their 
own tyrannical nobles a century ago— 'and hero Cohden gives ample 
means of comparison — will deny that in material prosperity and in 
moral order of life the advance has been at least as great as in any 
other portion of the habitable globe. Apart from ’these historic 
changes, the Russo-maniac ideas of Russian power are demonstrably 
absurd. With ctrtain slight modifications, Cobden’s demonstration 
of their absurdity remains as valid now as it was forty years ago. 

The keen and vigorous arguments by which Cobden attacked the 
figment of the balance of power are now tacitly accepted by politi- 
cians of all schools. Even the most eager partisans of English 
intervention in the affairs of other nations now feel themselves 
bound to show as plausibly as they can, that intervention is demanded 
by some peril to the interests of our own country. It is in vain 
that authors of another school struggle against Cobden’s position, 
that the balance of power is not a fallacy nor an imposture, but a 
chimera, a somethin g incomprehcnsiblo/undoscr ibed, and indescribable. 
The attempted definitions of it fall to pieces at the touch of historic 
analysis. If we find the smaller states still preserving an independent 
existence, it is owing, Cobden said, not to the watchful guardianship of 
the balancing system, but to limits set by the nature of things to 
unduly extended dominion ; not only to physical boundaries, but to 
the more formidable moral impediments to the invader — unity of 
language, law, custom and traditions ; the instinct of patriotism and 
freedom; the hereditary rights of rulers; and, •though last, not 
least, that homage to th^ restraints of justice, which nations and 
public bodies have in all agga ^vo wed, however they may have found 
excuses for evading it.’’ • 

That brilliant writer, the historian of the Crimean War, has 
described in a well-known passage ,what he calls the great Usage 
which forms the safeguard of Europe. This great Usage is the 
accepted obligation of each of the six Powers to protect the weak 
against the strong. But in the same page a limitation is added, 
which takes the very pith and marrow out of this^oral and chival- 
rous Usage, and reduces it to the very commonplace principle that* 
nations are bound to take care of themselves. For, says the writer, 
no Power is practically under this obligation, unless its perception of 
-the wrong that has been done is reinforced by a sense of its own 
interests.^ Then it is the self-interest of each nation which is the 
decisive element in every case of intervention, and not a general 
doctrine about the balance of power, or an alleged common i^^ge of 
protecting the weak against the strong P But that is exactly what 
(1) Einglake, i. cb. il. 
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Cobdcn started from. His premise wasithat ‘‘ no government has the 
right to plunge its people into hostilities, except in defence of their 
own honour and interests/^ There would seem then to be no differ- 
ence of principle •between the military and the commercial schools of 
foreign policy. The trader from Manchester and the soldier from 
Aldershot or Woolwich, without touching the insoluble, because only 
half intelligible, problem of the balance of power, may agree to 
discuss the propriety of a given war on the solid ground of national 
self-interest. Each will be affected by professional bias, that one 
of them will bo apt to believe that our self-interest is touched at 
a point which the other will consider too remote to concern us ; but 
neither can claim any advantage over the other as the disinterested 
champion of public law and the rights of Europe. If there is a dif- 
ference deeper than this, it must be that the soldier or the diplomatist 
of the old school has really in his mind a sot of opinions as to the 
ends for which a nation exists, and as to the relations of class- 
interests to one another, of such a colour that no serious politician 
in modern times would venture openly to avow them. 

If the two theories of the duty of a nation in regard to 
war arc examined in this way, we see how unreasonable it is 
that Cobden’s theory of non-intervention should be called selfish 
i>y those who would be ashamed to base an opposite policy 
on anything else than selfishness. *'Our desire,” Cobden said, 

is to see Poland happy, Turkey civilised, and Russia conscien- 
tious and free; it is still more our wish that these ameliorations 
should be bestowed by the hands of Britain upon her less instructed 
neighbours ; so far the great majority of our opponents and ourselves 
are agreed. IToic to accomplish this bjeneficent purpose, is the 
question whereon we differ,” They.,i 5 ^Quld resort, as Washington 
Irving said in a pleasant satire on us, to iht cudgel, to promote the 
good of their neighbours and the peace and happiness of the world. 
There is one unanswerable objection to this, Cobden answered : 
experience is against it ; it has been tried for hundreds of years, and 
has failed. He proposed to arrive at the same end by means of our 
national example, by remaining at peace, ^rigorously pursuing re- 
forms and impro^ments, and so presenting that spectacle of wealthy 
prosperity, power, and invincible stability, which reward an era of 
peace wisely and diligently used. Your method, he said, cannot be 
right, because it assumes that you are at all times able to judge what 
will be good* for others and the world — which you ure not. And 
even if your judgment were infallible, the meth^ would be equally 
wrong, for you have no jurisdiction over other states which authorizes 
you to do them good by force of tfrms. 

The source of these arguments lay in three convictions. First, 
the government of England must fdways have its hands fuU, in 
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attending to its doxnestio business. Second, it can seldom be sure 
Trhicb party is in the right in a foreign quarrel, and very seldom 
indeed bo sure that the constituencies, ignorant and excitable as 
they are, will discern the true answer to that pe^lexing question* 
Finally, the government which keeps most close to morality in its 
political dealings, will find itself in the long-run to have kept most 
close to the nature of things, and to that success whicli rewarfs con- 
formity to the nature of things. It followed from such reasoning as 
this that the author of the pamphlets denounced by anticipation the 
policy of compelling the Chinese by ships of war to open more ports 
to our vessels. Why, he asked in just scorn, should not the ships of 
war on their way out compel the French to transfer the trade of 
Marseilles to Havre, and thus save us the carriage of their wines 
through the Straits of Gibraltar ? Where is the moral difference P 
And as to Gibraltar itself, he contended, that though the retention 
of conquered colonies may be regarded with some complacency, 
because they are reprisals for previous depredations by their parent 
states, yet England for fifty years at Gibraltar is a spectacle of brute 
violence, unmitigated by any such excuses. Upon no principle of 
morality,*^ he went on, ** can this unique outrage upon the integrity 
of an ancient, powerful, and renowned nation be justified; the 
example, if imitated, instead of being shunned universally, would 
throw all the nations of the earth into barbarous anarchy.^’ Here as 
everywhere else we see how wrong is the begetter of wrong, for if 
England hod not possessed Gibraltar, she would not have been 
tempted to pursue that turbulent policy in the Mediterranean, which 
is still likely one day to cost her dear.* • 

Again, the immoral ^ethod has failed. Why not try now 
whether commerce will notimcceed better than 'war, in regenerating 
and uniting the nations whom you would fain improve? Let 
governments have as little to do with one another as possible, and let 
people begin to have as much to dc,with one another as possible. Of 
how many cases of intervention by England does every Englishman 
now not admit that they were monstrous and inexcusable blunders, 
and that if we had pursued the alternative method of doing the 
work of government well at home and among, our dependencies, 
improving our people, lightening the burdens of commerce anfi 
manufactures, husbanding wealth, we should have augmented our 
own material power, for which great national wealth is only another 

(l) It is perhaps not out of place to mention that several yeart ago, the present 
writer once ai^ed Mr. Mill’s opinion on the question of the possession of GRl^altar. 
Hia answer was that the really deabahle thing in tlm case of strong places commanding 
the entrance to dose seas is that they should be in the hands of a Euro|>||an League. 
Meanwhile, as the state of interoational morality is not ripe for such a Lea^e, J'mgland 
is perhaps oi all^fioni least likely to abuse the possession of a strong place of that 
kind. 
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word ; and wo should have taught to the governments that had been 
exhausting and impoverishing themselves in war, the great lesson 
that the way to give content, enlightenment, and civil virtues to your 
people, and a solid strength to their government, is to give them 
peace. It is thus, Oobden urged, that the virtues of nations operate 
both by example and precept ; and such ‘is the power and rank 
they confer, that in the end states will all turn moralists in self- 
defence.’^ 

These most admirable pages were no mere rhetorffc. They repre- 
sented no abstract preference, but a concrete necessity. The writer 
was able to point to a nation whose example of pacific industry, wise 
care of the education of her young, and abstinence from such infatu- 
ated intervention as ours in the affairs of others, would, as he warned 
us, one day turn us into moralists in self-defence, as one day it 
assuredly will. It is from the peaceful nation in the west, and not 
from the military nations in the oast, that danger to our strength 
will come. “ In that portentous truth. The Americas are free, teem- 
ing as it does with future change, there is nothing that more nearly 
affects our destiny than the total revolution which it dictates to the 
statesmen of Groat Britain in the commercial, colonial, and foreign 
policy of our Government. America is once more the theatre upon 
which nations are contending for mastery; it is not, however, a 
struggle for conquest, in which the victor will acquire territorial 
domain — the fight is for commercial supremacy, and will be won by 
the cheapest.” ^ Yet in the very year in which Cobden thus pre- 
dicted the competition of America, and warned the English Govern- 
ment to prepare for it by husbanding the wealth of the country and 
educating its people, the same assembly w];iioh was with the utmost 
difficulty persuaded to grant ten thousjipd pounds for the establish- 
ment of normal schools, spent actually fifty times as much in 

(l) “Looking lo tho natural endowments of the North American continent— as 
superior to Europe as the latter is to Africa — with an almost immeasurahle extent of 
rivor navigation— its boundless expanse of the most fertile soil in the world, and its 
inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, load, &c. : — looking at these, and remembering the 
quality and position of a people universally instruoted and perfectly free, and possessing 
as a consequence of these, a new-born energy and vitality very far surpassing the 
c}iaractcr of any nation ^f tho old world — the vTitor reiterates the moral of his former 
work, by declaring his conviction that it is fiom the west, rather than from the east, 
that danger to the supremacy of Great Britain is to be apprehended ; — that it is from 
the silent and peaceful rivab'y of American commerce, the g^rowth of its matiufaciures, 
its rapid progress in internal impiovements, the superior education of its people, and 
their economical uAd pacific government— that it is from these, and not from the barbarous 
policy or the impoverishing armaments of Russia, that the grandeur of our commercial 
and national prosperity is endangered. And the writer etakee his rtputation upon the pre~ 
diction, that, in tees than twenty years, this will be tlw sentiment of the people of England 
generally ; and that the same conviction will he forced upon the Government of the country'* 
If Oobden had allowed fifty years, instoad of twenty, for the folfiment of his prediction^ 
he would p^hapA have heen safe. 
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interfering in the private (Juarrels of two equally brutal dynastio 
factions in Spain, Our great case of intervention, between the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens and the battle of Waterloo, had left 
a deep and lasting excitability in the minds of Englishmen, They 
felt that if anything were going wrong in any part of the world, it 
must be owing to a defatllt of duty in the British Government. One 
writer, for instance, drew up a serious indictment against the Whigs in 
1834, on the ground that they had only passed a Reform Bill and a Poor 
Law Bill at honife, while abroad the Dutch question was undecided; the 
French were still at Ancona; Don Carlos was fighting in Spain ; Don 
Miguel was preparing for a new conflict in Portugal ; Turkey and 
Egypt were at daggers drawn ; Switzerland was quarrelling about 
Italian refugees ; Frankfort was occupied by Prussian troops in 
violation of the treaty of Vienna ; Algiers was being made a French 
colony, in violation of French promises made in 1829 ; ten thousand 
Polish nobles were still proscribed and wandering all over Europe ; 
French gaols were full of political offenders. This pretty list of 
wrongs it was taken for granted that an English ministry and 
English armies should make it their first business to set right. As 
Cobden said, if such ideas prevailed, the Whig government would 
leave Providence nothing to attend to. Yet this was only the 
rcductio ad absurdiim of that excitability about foreign affairs which 
the long war had left behind. The vulgar kind of patriotic senti- 
ment leads its professors to exult in military interventions even so 
indescribably foolish as this. What Cobden sought was to nourish 
that nobler and more substantial kind of patriotism, which takes a 
pride in the virtue and enlightenment of our ojvn citizens, in the 
wisdom and success of ^our institutions, in the beneficence of our 
dealings with less advanegd^nossessions, and in the lofty justice and 
independence of our attitudot^cTther nations. 

No one claims for Cobden that he was the first statesman who had 
dreamed the dream and seen the’ vision of a great pacification. 
Everybody has heard of the Grand Design of Henry IV. of France, 
with its final adjustment of European alliances, and its august Senate 
of the Christian Republic. In the eighteenth century, so rich as it 
was in great humane ideas^ we are not surprise^ to find more than 
one thinker and more than one statesman enamoured of the policy 
of peaceful industry, from the AbW de Saint Pierre, who denounced 
Lewis ’XIV. for seeking aggrandizement abroad while destroying 
prosperity at home, down to Kant, who wrote an essgy on perpetual 
peace; and to the French Encyclopaedists, who were a standing 
peace party down to the outbreak of the Revolution. Apart from 
these utopias of a too hopeful philosophy, there is one practical^tes- 
man whom the historian of political opinion in England may justly 
treat as a precursor of Oobden^s school. This is Lord Shelburne, the 
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political instructor of the younger Pitt. • He was the first powerful 
actor in our national affairs in whom the great school of the Econo- 
mists found a sincere disciple. It was to Morellet, the writer in the 
Eiicyclopwdia, and* the friend of Turgot, rather fven than to Adam" 
Smith and Tucker, that Shelburne professed to owe those views on 
peace and international relations which appeared in the negotiations 
of his government with France after the war with the American 
colonics, and which, alas ! after a deplorable interval of half a century, 
the ’next person to enforce as the foundation of ouripolitical system 
was the author of the two Manchester pamphlets. In the speech 
which closed his career as a minister (1783), Shelburne had 
denounced monopoly as always unwise, but for no nation under 
heaven so unwise as for England. With more industry, he cried, 
with more enterprise, with more capital than any trading nation in 
the world, all that we ought to covet upon earth is free trade and 
open markets. His defence of the pacific policy as most proper for 
this country was as energetic as his enthusiasm for free trade, and 
he never displayed more vigour and conviction than when he 
attacked Pitt for allowing himself — and this was before the war 
with the French Ilepublic — to be drawn again into the fatal policy 
of European intervention in defence of the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. 

The reason why Shelburne’s words were no more than a passing 
and an unheeded voice, w'hile the teaching of Cobden’s pamphlets 
stamped a deep impression on men’s minds — which time, in spite of 
inevitable phases of reaction and the temporary recrudescence of bad 
opinions, has only qiade more definite — is the decisive circumstance 
which has already been suflSiciently dwelt upon, that the huge 
expansion of the manufacturing interests had, when Cobden appeared, 
created a powerful public naturally f^rruurable to the new principles, 
and raised what would otherwise have been only the tenets of a school 
into the programme of a national party. 

As we shall see when we come to the Crimean War, the new 
principles did not at once crush out the old; it was not to be 
expected by any one who reflects on the strength of prejudice, 
especially prejudice supported by the consciousness of an honourable 
motive, that so sudden a change should take place. But the 
pamphlets are a great landmark in the history of politics in England, 
and they are still as well worth reading as they ever were. Some of 
the statements arc antiquated; the historical criticism is so^letimes 
open to doubt ; there are one or two mistakes. But they are 
mostly like the poet’s, who spoke of *4miei non fiSlsi errori.” If 
time has weakened their literal force, it has confirmed their real 
significance. 

In a personal biography, it is perhaps not out of place to dwell in 
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conclusion on a point in'tho two pamplilets, wtich is of very 
secondary importance compared with their political teaching*, and 
yet which has an interest of its own ; I mean the literary excellence 
of these performances. They have a ringing Clearness, a genial 
vivacity, a free and confident mastery of expression, which can 
hardly be surpassed. * Cobden is a striking instance against a 
favourite plea of the fanatics of Latin and Greek.' They love to 
insist that a collegian’s scholarship is the great source and fountain 
of a fine 4lyle. *It would be nearer the truth to say that our classical 
training is more aptly calculated to destroy the qualities of good 
writing and fine speaking than any other system that could have 
been contrived. Those qualities depond principall)% in men of 
ordinary endowment, upon a certain large freedom and spontancous- 
ness, and next upon a strong habit of observing things before words. 
These are exactly the habits of mind which our way of teaching, or 
rather of not teaching, Latin and Greek inevitably chills and re- 
presses in any one in whom literary faculty is not absolutely irre- 
pressible. What is striking in Cobden is, that after a lost and 
wasted childhood, a youth of drudgery in a warehouse, and an early 
manhood passed amid the rather vulgar associations of the commer- 
cial traveller, he should, at the age of one-and-thirty, have stepped 
forth the master of a written style, which in boldness, freedom, 
correctness, and persuasive moderation, was not surpassed by any 
man then living. He had taken pains with his mind, and had been 
a diligent and extensive reader ; but he had never studied language 
for its own sake. 

It was fortunate for him that, instead of blunting the spontaneous 
faculty of expression bjj minute study of the verbal peculiarities of a 
Lysias or an Isocrates, kpesfhould have gone to the same school of 
active public interestfif and re^ things in which those fine orators 
had in their different degrees acquired so happy a union of homeli- 
ness with purity, and of amplitudo>with measure. These are the 
very qualities that we notice in Oobden’s earliest pages ; they evi- 
dently sprang from the writer’s singular directness of eye, and 
eager and disinterested sincerity of social feeling, undisturbed as 
both these gifts fortunately were by the vices, of literary self-con- 
sciousness. 


Editor. 



POLITICAL HEADS— CHIEFS, KINGS, ETG 

When showing how respect for age generates patriarchal autho- 
rity where descent through males has arisen, I gave cases which 
incidentally showed a further result ; namely, fhat the dead 
patriarch, worshipped by his descendants, becomes a family deity. 
Afterwards were set forth at length the proofs, past and present, 
furnished by many places and peoples, of this genesis of gods from 
propitiated ghosts. Hero there remains to be pointed out the 
strengthening of political headship inevitably thus effected. 

Descent from a ruler who when alive was distinguished by supe- 
riority, and whose ghost, specially feared, comes to be propitiated 
in so unusual a degree as to distinguish it from ancestral ghosts 
at large, exalts and supports the living ruler in two ways. In 
the first place, he is assumed to inherit from his great progenitor 
more or less of the character, apt to be considered supernatural, 
which gave tim his power; and, in the second place, making 
sacrifices to this great progenitor, he is supposed to maintain such 
relations with him as insure divine aid. Passages in Canon Calla- 
way's account of the Amazulu, show the influence of this belief. It 
is said, the Itongo [ancestral ghost] dwells with the great man, 
and speaks with him and then it is also said, referring to a 
medicine-man, ''the«chiefs of the house of Uzulu used not to allow 
a more inferior to be even said to have pow/5r over the heaven ; for 
it was said that the heaven belonged the chief of that place." 

These facts yield us a definite interpretation 6f others, like the fol- 
lowing, which show that the authority of the terrestrial ruler is 
increased by his supposed relation to the celestial ruler; be the 
celestial ruler the ghost of the remotest known ancestor who 
founded the society, or of a conquering invader, or of a superior 
stranger. , 

Of the chiefs ampng the Kukis, who are descendants of Hindoo 
adventurers, we read ; — 

“All these Rajahs are supposed to have sprung from the same stock* which 
it is believed originally had connection with the gods themselves ; their persons 
are therefore looked upon with the greatest respect and almost superstitious 
venoration, and their commands are in every case law.” 

Of the Tahitians Ellis says ; — 

“ The god and the king were genei'ally supposed to share the authority over 
the mass of mankind between them. The latter sometimes impcrsunaled the 
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former The kings,'’ in some of the islands, vrere supposed to have 

descended from the gods. Their persons were always sacred." 

According to Mariner, Toritonga and Vvdclii ^(hereditary divine 
chiefs in Tonga,) are both acknowledged descendants of chief gods 
who formerly visited the islands of Tonga.** And, in ancient Peru 
the Ynca gave them (his vassals) to understand .that all he did 
with regard to them was by an order and revelation of his father, 
the Sun.’V m 

This reinforcement of natural power by supernatural power, 
becomes extreme where the ruler is at once a descendant of the gods 
and himself a god : a union of attributes which is familiar among 
peoples who do not distinguish between the divine and the human 
as we do. It was thus in the case just instanced — that of the 
Peruvians. It was thus with the ancient Egyptians. Tho monarch 
was the representative of the Divinity on earth, and of the same 
substance ;** and not only did ho in many cases become a god after 
death, but he was worshipped as a god during life ; as witness the 
following prayer to Ramoses II. 

“ When they had come before the king .... they fell down to tho 
ground, and with their hands they prayed to tho king. They praised this 
divine benefactor .... speaking thus : — * Wo are come before thoo, tho 
lord of heaven, lord of tho earth, sun, life of the whole world, lord of time 
, . . . lord of prosperity, creator of the harvest, fashioner and former of 

mortals, dispenser of breath to all men ; animator of the whole company of tho 
gods .... thou former of the groat, creator of the small .... thou 
our lord, our sun, by whoso words out of his mouth Turn lives .... grant 
us life out of thy hands .... and breath for our nostrils.* ’* 

• 

This prayer introduceg us to a remarkable parallel. Rameses, 
whose powers, demon strat^^J^ conquests, were regarded as so 
transcendant, is here described as ruHng not only the lower world but 
also the upper world ; and a like royal power is alleged in two existing 
societies where absolutism is similarly unmitigated — China and 
Japan. As shown when treating of Ceremonial Institutions (§ 347) 
both the Emperor of China and the Japanese Mikado, have such 
supremacy in heaveq, that they promote its inhabitants from rank to 
rank at will. ^ 

^ That this strengthening of political headship, if not by ascritod 
godhood then by ascribed descent from a god (either the apotheo- 
sized ancestor of the tribe or one of the elder deities), was exem- 
plified among the early Greeks, needs not bo labown. It was 
exemplified, too, among the Northern Aryans. ‘‘ According to the 
old heathen faith, the pedigree of the Saxon, Anglian, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish kings — probably also those of the Qermijfi and 
Scandinavian kings generally — was traced to Odin, or to some of 
his immediate companions or heroic sons.” 
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It is further to be noted that a god-'descended ruler who is also 
chief priest of the gods (as he habitually is), obtains a more effectual 
supernatural aid than does the ruler to whom magical powers alone 
are ascribed. For*in the first place the invisible 'agents invoked by 
the magician are not conceived to be those of highest rank ; 
whereas the divinely-descended ruler is supposed to get the help of a 
supreme invisible agent. And in the second place, the one form of 
infi lienee over these dreaded superhuman beings, tends much less 
than the other to become a permanent attribute of th^ rule^. Though 
among the Chibchas, we find a case in which magical power was 
transferred to a successor — though ‘‘ the cazique of Sogamoso made 
known that he [Bochica] had left him heir of all his sanctity, and 
that he had the same power of making rain when he liked, and 
giving health or sickness (an assertion believed by the people) ; yet 
this is an exceptional case. Speaking generally, the chief whose 
relations with the supernatural world are those of a sorcerer does 
not transmit his relations ; and he does not therefore establish a 
supernatural dynasty, as does the chief of divine descent. 

And now, having considered the several factors which co- 
operate to establish political headship, let us consider the process 
of co-operation through its ascending stages. The truth to be noted 
is that the successive phenomena which occur in the simplest groups 
habitually recur in the same order in compound groups, and again 
in doubly compound groups. 

As, in the simple group, there is at first a state in which there 
is no headship ; so, •when simple groups which have political heads 
possessing slight authorities are associated, tbpre is at first no headship 
of the cluster. The Chinooks furnish m^^ample. Describing them 
Lewis and Clarke say ; — As these femlies ^gradually expand into 
bands, or tribes, or nations, the paternal authority is represented by 
the chief of each association. This chieftain, however, is not here- 
ditary.*’ And then comes the further fact, which here specially 
concerns us, that ** the chiefs of the separate villages are independent 
of each other : ” there is no general chieftainship. 

As headship in the simple group, at first temporary, ceases when 
the war which initiates it ends ; so in the cluster of groups whiqh 
severally have recognized heads, a common headship at first results 
from a war, and lasts no longer than the war. Falkner says — In 
a general war,* when many nations enter into an alliance against a 
common enemy,” the Patagonians chose an Apo, or Commander- 
iii-chiej^ from among the oldest or most celebrated of* the Caciques.’^ 
The Indians of the Upper Orinoco live “ in hordes of forty or 
fifty under a family government, and they recognize a common 
chief only in times of war.” So is it in Borneo. ‘‘ During war 
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the chiefs of the Sarebas Dyaks give an uncertain allegiance to a 
bead chief, or oommauder-in-ohief.’^ It has been the same in Europe, 
Seeley remarks that the Sabines ^^seem to have had a central 
government only id war time.” Again, “ Germany had anciently 
as many republics as it had tribes. Except in time of war, there was 
no chief common to all, or even to any given confederation.” 

This recalls the fact, indicated when treating of Political Integra- 
tion, that Jbhe ^hesion within compound groups is less than that 
within simple groups, and again that the cohesion within the doubly 
compound is less than that within the compound. What was there 
said of cohesion may here be said of subordination; for wo find 
that when, by continuous war, a permanent headship of a compound 
group has been generated, it is less stable than the headships of the 
simple groups. Often it lasts only for the life of the man who 
achieves it; as among the Karens and the Moganga, and as among 
the Dyaks, of whom Boyle says — 

“It'ifl an exceptional case if a Dyak cliiof is raised to an acknowledged 
supremacy over the other chiefs. If ho is so raised ho can lay no claim to his 
power except that of personal merit and the consent of his former equals ; and 
his death is instantly followed by the disruption of his dominions.*’ 

Even when there has arisen a headship of the compound group 
which lasts beyond the life of its founder, it remains for a long 
time not equal in stability to the headships of the component groups. 
Fallas, while describing the Mongol and Kalmuck chiefs as having 
unlimited power over their dependants, says that the khans had in 
general only an uncertain and weak authority over the subordinate 
chiefs. Of the Kaffirs we read : — “ They are all Vassals of the king, 
chiefs, as well as those under them ; but the subjects are generally 
so blindly attached to thelf^j^. that they will follow them against 
the king,” Europe *haB famished kindred examples. Of the 
Homeric Greeks Mr. Gladstone writes ; — “ It is probable that the 
subordination of the sub-chief to hia local sovereign was a closer tie 
than that of the local sovereign to the head of Greece.” And 
during the early feudal period in Europe, allegiance to the local 
ruler was stronger than that to the general ruler. 

In the compound group, as in the simple group, the progress 
towards stable Wdship is furthered by the transition from succession 
by choice to succession by inheritance. During early stages of 
the simple tribe, duefttunehip when not ahquired by individual 
superiority tacitly yiel^^ to, is acquired by election. In North 
/ttnAr ion. it is.so With the Aleuts, the Comanches, and many 
more ; in Polynesia it is so with the Land Dyaks ; and, before the 
Mahommedan conquest, it was so in Jaya. Among the hilhrwes of 
India it ia so with the Nagas and others. In some regions the transi- 
tion to hereditary succession is shown by different tribes of the same 
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race. Of the Karens we read that ** in many districts the chieftain- 
ship is considered hereditary, but in more it is elective/* Some 
Chinook villages have chiefs who inherit their powers, though 
mostly they are cuosen. 

Similarly, the compound group is at first ruled by an elected 
head. Sundry examples come to us from Africa. Bastian says that 
** in many parts of the Congo region the king is chosen by the petty 
princes.** The crown of Yariba is not hereditary : the chiefs in- 
variably electing, from the wisest and most sagacious of their own 
body.** And the king of Ibu, says Allen, seems to be elected by 
a council of sixty elders, or chiefs of large villages.** In Asia it is 
thus with the Kukis — 

“ One, among all the Eajahs of each class, is chosen to he the Prudham or 
chief Rajah of that clan. The dignity is not hereditary, as is the case with the 
minor Rajahships, hut is enjoyed by each Rajah of the clan in rotation.” 

So has it been in Europe. Though by the early Greeks hereditary 
right was in a considerable measure recognized, yet the case of 
Telemachus implies that a practice, either approaching to election, 
or in some way involving a voluntary action on the part of the sub- 
jects, or of a portion of them, had to be gone through.** The like is 
true of ancient Rome. That the monarchy was elective is proved 
by the existence in later times of an office of interrex, which implies 
that the kingly power did not devolve naturally upon a hereditary 
successor.** Later on it was thus with Western peoples. Up to the 
beginning of the tenth century ** the formality of election subsisted 

in every European kingdom ; and the imperfect right of 

birth required a ratification by public assent.** And it was once 
thus with ourselves. Among the early English the Bretwaldship, 
or supreme headship over the minor kn^^/oms, was at first elective ; 
and the form of election continued long trace&ble in our history. 

The stability of the compound headship, made greater by efficient 
leadership in war and by establishment of hereditary succession, is 
further increased when there co-operates the additional factor — 
supernatural origin or supernatural sanction. Everywhere, up from 
a New Zealand king who is strictly tapu, or ^^8ac^ed, we may trace 
this influence ; and occasionally, where divine descent or magical 
jJowers are not claimed, there is a claim to origin that is more than 
human. Asia yields an example in the Fodli dynasty, which reigned 
150 years in South Arabia — a six-fingered dynasty, regarded with 
awe by the people because of its continuously-inherited malformation. 
Europe of the Merovingian period yields an example. In pagan 
times the king’s race had an alleged divine origin ; but in Chris- 
tian times, says Waitz, as they could no longer mount back to the 
gods, the mythe still clung to the supernatural : a sea-monster 
ravished the wife of Chlogio as she sat by the sea-shore, and from 
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this embrace Merovecb sprang.’^ Later days show us the gradual 
acquisition of a sacred or semi-supernatural character, where it did 
not originally exist. Divine assent to their supremacy was alleged 
by the Carolingian kings. During the later feudftl age, rare excep-^ 
tions apart, kings were not far removed from believing themselves 
near relatives of tho malsters of heaven. Kings and gods were col- 
leagues.’’ In tho 17th century this belief was justified by divines. 

** Kings/* says Bossuet, are gods, and share in a manner the divine 
independence.” • 

So that the headship of a compound group, first arising temporarily 
during war, becoming with frequent co-operation of the groups 
settled for life by election, passing presently into the hereditary 
form, and becoming more stable as fast as the law of succession 
becomes well-defined and undisputed, acquires its greatest stability 
only when tho king becomes a deputy god, or when if his supposed 
god-like nature is not, as in primitive societies, derived from alleged 
divine descent, it is replaced by a divine commission guaranteed by 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Where tho political head has acquired this absoluteness which 
results from supposed divine nature, or divine descent, or divine 
commission, there is naturally no limit to his sway. In theory, 
and often to a large extent in practice, he is owner of his subjects 
and of the territory they occupy. 

Where militancy is pronounced and tho claims of a conqueror 
unqualified, it is indeed to a considerable degree thus with those 
uncivilized peoples who do not ascribe supernatural characters to 
their rulers. Among the Zulu Kaffirs the chief ‘'exercises supreme 
power over the lives of hi^^^oplo /’ " the Bheel chiefs have a power 
over the lives and property otTireir own subjects and in Fiji the 
subject is property. But it is still more thus where the ruler is 
considered more than human. Astley tells us that in Loango the 
king is " called samba and pongo, that is, god and, according to 
Proyart, the Loango people “ say their lives and goods belong to the 
king.” In Wasoro ^East Africa) "the king has unlimited power 
of life and death .... in some tribes • . . .,he is almost wor- 
shipped.” In Msambara the people say " we are all slaves of th*e 
Zumbe (king), who is our Mulungu” [god]. " By the state law of 
Dahomey, as at Benin, all men are slaves to the king, and most 
women are his wives;” and in Dahomey the king .is called "the 
spirit.” The Malagasy speak of the king as " our god and ho 
is lord of the Soil, owner of all property, and master of his sub- 
jects. Their time and services are at his command.” ^In the 
Sandwich Islands the king, personating the god, utters oracular 
responses ; and his power " extends over the property, liberty, and 
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lives of his people/' Various Asiatic rulers, whose titles ascribe to 
them divine descent and nature, stand in like relations to their 
peoples. In Siam ** the king is master not only of the persons but 
really of the propferty of his subjects ; he disposes of their labour 
and directs their movements at will." Of the Burmese we read 
their goods likewise, and even their persons are reputed his [the 
king's] property, and on this ground it is that ho selects for his 
concubine any female that may chance to please his eye," In China 
“ there is only one who possesses authority — the Emperor.' .... A 
Avang, or king, has no hereditary possessions, and lives upon the 

salary vouchsafed by the Emperor He is the only possessor 

of the landed property." 

Of course, where unlimited power is possessed by the political 
head — where, as victorious invader, his subjects lie at his mercy, or 
’where, as divinely descended, his will may not bo questioned without 
impiety, or where ho unites the characters of conqueror and god, ho 
naturally absorbs every kind of authority : he is at once military 
head, legislative head, judicial head, ecclesiastical head. The fully 
developed king is the supreme centre of every social structure and 
the director of every social function. 

In a small tribe it is practicable for the chief personally to 
discharge all the duties of his ofiScc. Besides leading the other 
warriors in battle, he has time enough to settle disputes, he can 
sacrifice to the ancestral ghost, he can keep the village in order, ho 
can inflict punishment, ho can regulate trading transactions; for 
those governed by him are but few and they lie within a narrow space. 
When he becomes the head of many united J^ribes, both the increased 
amount of business and the wider area o^vered by his subjects, put 
difficulties in the way of cxclusiflSy persanal administration. It 
becomes necessary for him to employ others for the purposes of 
gaining information, conveying commands, seeing them executed ; 
and in course of time the assistants thus employed become established 
heads of departments with deputed authorities. 

While this development of governmental structures in one way 
increases the ruler's power, by enabling him to deal with more 
liumerous affairs, it in another way decreases his power ; for his actions 
are more and more modified by the instrumentalities through which 
they are effected. Those who watch the working of administrations, 
no matter of what kind, have forced upon them the truth that a head 
regulative agency is at once helped and hampered bjr its subordinate 
agencies. In a philanthropic association, a scientific society, or a 
club, those who govern find that the organized oflBcialism which they 
have created, often impedes, and not unfrequently defeats, their aims. 
Still more is it so with the immensely larger administrations of the 
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State. Through deputies the ruler receives his iufoihuatiou ; by 
them his orders are executed ; and as fast as his connexion with 
affairs becomes indirect^ his control over affairs diminishes ; until, in 
extreme cases, he ^either lapses into a puppet iff the hands of his 
chief deputy or has his place usurped by him. 

Strange as it seems,* the two causes which conspire to give per* 
manence to political headship, also, at a later stage, conspire to reduce 
the political head to an automaton, executing the wills of. the 
agents he* has ^created. In the first place, hereditary succession, 
when finally settled in some line of descent rigorously prescribed, 
involves that the possession of supremo power becomes independent of 
capacity for exercising it. The heir to a vacant throne may be, and 
often is, too young for discharging its duties ; or ho may be, and often 
is, too feeble in intellect, too deficient in energy, or too much occu- 
pied with the pleasures which his position offers ia unlimited 
amounts ; with the result that in the one case the regent, and in the 
other the chief minister, becomes the actual ruler. In the second 
place, that sacred character which ho acquires from supposed divino 
ancestry, makes him inaccessible to the ruled. All intercourse with 
him must be through the agents with whom he surrounds himself. 
Hence it becomes difficult or impossible for him to learn more than 
they choose him to know ; and there follows inability to adapt his 
commands to the requirements, and inability to discover whether his 
commands have been fulfilled. His authority is consequently used to 
give effect to the purposes of his agents. 

Even in so relatively simple a society as that of Tonga, we find an 
example. There is an hereditary sacred chief Who was originally 
the solo chief, possessing temporal as well as spiritual power, and 
regarded as of divine origmJI^ but who is now politically powerless. 
Abyssinia shows us solnething analogous. Holding no direct com- 
munication with his subjects, and having a sacrodness such that even 
in council he sits unseen, the monaich is a mere dummy. In Qon- 
dar, one of the divisions of Abyssinia, the king must belong to the 
royal house of Solomon, but any one of the turbulent chiefs who has 
obtained ascendancy •by force of arms, becomes a Ras — a prime 
minister or real monarch ; but he requires '' a* titular emperor to 
perform the indispensable. ceremony of nominating a Ras,’^ since t&e 
name, at least, of emperor is deemed essential to render valid the 
title of Ras.'^ The'ease of Thibet may be nanled as one in which the 
sacredness of the original political head is4lissooiated«from the claim 
based on hereditary descent ; for the Grand Llama, considered as 
“God the Father,'' incarnate afresh in each new occupant of the 
throne, does not receive his divine nature by natural desceift; but, 
receiving it supernaturally, is discovered among the people at large 
by certain indications of his godhood ; and with his divinity, involv- 

X x2 
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ing disconnexion with temporal matters, there goes absence of poli- 
tical power. A like state of things exists in Bhotan. 

“ The Dhnrma is looked upon by the Bhotnuose in the same light as 
the Grand Lama of Thibet is Tiewed by his subjects — ^namely as a perpetual 
incarnation of the Deity, or Buddha himself in a corporeal form. During tlio 
interval between his death and reappearance, or, mere properly speaking, until 
ho has reached an ago sufficiently mature to ascend his spiritual throne, the 
office of Dhurma Baja is filled by proxy from amongst the priesthood.** 

And then along with this sacred ruler there co-e^^ists, a secular 
one. Bhotan “ has two nominal heads, known to us and to the 
neighbouring hill-tribes under tho Hindoostanee names of the 

Dhurma and the Deb Rajas Tho former is the spiritual head, 

the latter tho temporal one.'^ Though in this case it is said that 
tho temporal head has not great influence (probably because the 
priest-regent, whose celibacy prevents him from founding a line, 
stands in tie way of unchecked assumption of power by the temporal 
head), still the existence of a temporal head implies a partial lapsing 
of political functions out of the hands of the original political head. 
But the most remarkable and at the same time most familiar ex- 
ample, is that furnished by J apan. Here the supplanting of inherited 
authority by deputed authority is exemplified, not in the central 
government alone, but in the local governments. 

“Next to the prince and his family came the haros or * elders.* Their office 
became hereditary, and, like tho princes, they in many instances became effete. 
Tho business of what we may call tho clan would thus fall into the hands of 
any clever man or set of men of the lower ranks, who, joining ability to daring 
and unacrupulousness, kept the princes and tho haros out of sight ; but sur- 
rounded with empty dignity, and, commanding tho opinion of the bulk of tho 
mmarai or military class, wielded tho real power themselves. They took care, 
however, to perform every act in tho name of th^ fainiantSj their lords, and 
thus wo hear of . . . daimios, just as irufh'O^case of the Emperors, accom- 

plishing deeds and carrying out policios'^f which ‘they were perhaps wholly 
ignorant.” 

This lapsing of political power into the hands of ministers was, 
in the case of the central government, doubly illustrated. Successors 
as they were of a god-descended conqueror whose rule was real, the 
Japanese Emperors gradually became only nominal rulers ; partly 
because of the sacredness which separated them from the nation, and 
partly because of the early age at which the law of succession 
frequently enthroned them. Their deputies consequently ^ gained 
predominance. The regency in the ninth century “ became heredi- 
tary in the Fajiwara [sprung from the imperial house], hnd these 
regents ultimately became all-powerful. They obtained the privilege 
of opening all petitions addressed to the sovereign, and of presenting 
or rejecting them at their pleasure.” And then, in course of time, 
this usurping agency had its own authority usurped in like manner. 
Again succession by fixed rule was rigorously adhered to ; and again 
seclusion entailed loss of hold on affairs. • “ High descent was the 
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only qualification for office^ and unfitness for functions was not 
regarded in the choice of officials.” Besides the Shogun’s four con- 
fidential officers, no one else could approach him. Whatever might 
be the crimes committed at Kama Koura, it was timpossible, through 
tho intrigues of these favourites, to complain of them to the Seogoun.” 
The result was that subsequently this family . . . gave way to 
military commanders, who,” however, often became instruments in 
the hands of other chiefs. 

Thougff less definitely, this process was exemplified during early 
times in Europe. The Merovingian kings, to whom there clung 
a tradition of supernatural origin, and whoso order of succession 
was so far settled that minors reigned, fell under the control of those 
who had become chief ministers. Long before Childeric, the Mero- 
vingian family had ceased really to govern. 

“ Tho treasures and the power of tho kingdom had passed into the hands of 
tho prefects of tho palace, who were called ‘ mayors of the palace,* and to 
whom the supreme power really belonged. Tho prince was obliged to content 
himself with bearing tho name of king, having flowing locks and a long beard, 
sitting on tho chair of State, and representing the imago of tho monarch.” 

From the Evolution-standpoint we are thus enabled to discern 
tbe relative beneficence of institutions which, considered abso- 
lutely, are not beneficent ; and are taught to approve as temporary 
that which, as permanent, we abhor. The evidence obliges us to 
admit that subjection to despotic rulers has been largely instru- 
mental in advancing civilization. Induction and deduction alike 
prove this. 

If, on the one hand, wc group together those wandering headless 
hordes, belonging to different varieties of man, which are found hero 
and there over the Ea^’lh, they show us that, in the absence of 
political organization* little progress has taken place; and if we 
contemplate those settled simple groups which have but nominal 
heads, we see that though there is *8ome development of the indus- 
trial arts and some co-operation, the degree of advance is but small . 
If, on the other hand, we glance at those ancient societies in which 
considerable heights of civilization were first reached, we see them 
under autocratic rule. In America, purely personal government, 
restricted only. by settled customs, characterized the Mexican, Central 
American, and Chibcha states ; and in Peru, the absolutism of the 
divine king was unqualified. In Africa, a'hcient Egypt exhibited 
in the most conspicuous manner this -eonnexion between despotic 
control and ^ocial evolution. Throughout the distant past it was 
repeatedly displayed in Asia, from the Accadian civilizatipu down- 
wards; and the still extant civilizations of Siam, Burmah/*Ohina, 
and Japan, re-illustrate it. Early European societies, too, where not 
characterized by centralized despotism, were still characterized by 
diffused patriarchal despotism. Only among modern peoples, whose 
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ancestors passed through the discipline given under this social form, 
and who have inherited its effects, is there arising an habitual dis- 
sociation of civilization from subjection to individual will. 

The necessity thdre has been for absolutism is befet seen on observ- 
ing that, in the struggles for existence among societies, those have 
conquered which, other things equal, were the more subordinate to 
their chiefs and kings. And since in early stages, military subordina- 
tion, and social subordination go together, it results that, for a long 
time, the conquering societies continue to bo the despotically'^governed 
societies. Such exceptions as histories appear to show us, really 
prove the rule. In the conflict between Persia and Greece, the 
Greeks, but for a mere accident, would have been ruined by that 
division of councils which results from absence of subjection to a 
single head. And the habit of appointing a dictator w'hen in great 
danger from enemies, implies that the Eomans had discovered that 
efficiency in war requires absoluteness of control. 

So that, leaving open the question whether, in the absence of war, 
primitive groups could ever have developed into civilized nations, 
we conclude that, under such conditions as there have been, those 
struggles for existence among societies which have gone on con- 
solidating smaller into larger until great nations have been produced, 
necessitated the development of a social type characterized by per- 
sonal rule of a stringent kind. 

To make clear the genesis of this leading political institution, 
lot us set down in brief the several influences which have con- 
spired to effect it, aifd the several stages passed through. 

In the rudest groups, resistance to the assumption of supremacy 
by any individual, habitually prevents thcf establishment of set! led 
headship ; though some influence is commonly tfequired by superiority 
of strength, or courage, or sagacity, or possessions, or the experience 
which accompanies age. 

In such groups, and in tribes somewhat more advanced, two kinds 
of superiority conduce more than all others to predominance — that of 
the w^arrior and that of the medicine-man. Often separate, but 
sometimes united in the same person, and then greatly strengthening 
his hands, both these superiorities tending to initiate political headship, 
continue thereafter to be important factors in the development pf it. 

At first, however, the* supremacy acquired by great natural power, 
or supposed supernatural power, or both, is transitory — ceases with 
the life of one who has acquired it. So long as tbfi principle of 
efliciency alone operates, political headship does not become settled. 
It becomes settled only when there co-operates the principle of 
inheritance. 

The custom of reckoning descent through females, which charac- 
terizes many rude societies and survives in others that have made 
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considerable advances, is less favourable to establishment of perma- 
nent political headship than is the custom of reckoning descent 
through males ; and in sundry semi-civilized societies distinguished 
by permanent political headships, inheritance through males has 
been established in the ruling house while inheritance through 
females survives in the society at large. 

Beyond the fact that reckoning descent through males conduces 
to a more coherent family, to a greater culture of subordination, 
and to a more probable union of inherited position with inherited 
capacity, there is the more important fact that it fosters ancestor- 
worship, and the consequent re-inforcing of natural authority by 
supernatural authority. Development of the ghost-theory, leading 
as it does to special fear of the ghosts of powerful men, until, where 
many tribes have been welded together by a conqueror, his ghost 
acquires in tradition the pre-eminence of a god, produces two effects. 
In the first place his descendant, ruling after him, is supposed to 
partake of his divine nature ; and in the second place, by propitia- 
tory sacrifices to him, is supposed to obtain his aid. Rebellion 
hence comes to be regarded as alike wicked and hopeless. 

The processes by which political headships are established repeat 
themselves at successively higher stages. In simple groups chieftain- 
ship is at first temporary — ceases with the war which initiated it. 
When simple groups that have acquired permanent political heads, 
unite for military purposes, the general chieftainship is but temporary. 
As in simple groups chieftainship is at the outset habitually elective, 
and becomes hereditary at a later stage ; so, chieftainship of the 
comioound group is at the outset habitually el(?ctivc, and only later 
passes into the hereditary. Similarly in some cases where a doubly 
compound society is formirt. Further, this later-established power 
of a supreme ruler, at first given by election and presently growing 
hereditary, is commonly less than that of the local rulers in their own 
localities ; and where it becomes greater, it is usually by the help of 
ascribed divine descent or ascribed divine commission. 

Where, in virtue of supposed supernatural origin or authority, the 
king has become absolute, and owning both subjects and territory 
exercises all powers, he is obliged by the multiplicity of his affairs to 
depute his powers. There follows a reactive restraint due to the 
political machinery he creates; and this machinery ever tends to 
become too strong for him. Especially whefo rigorous adhesion to 
the rule of inheritance brings incapables to the throne, or where 
ascribed diving nature causes inaccessibility save through agents, or 
where both causes conspire, power passes into the hands of ^eputies. 
The legitimate ruler becomes an automaton and his chief agAt the 
real ruler, who, in some cases passing through parallel stages, 
himself becomes an automaton and his subordinates the rulers. 

IIeiibert Spencer. 
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It is hardly worth while at present to attempt to swell the enormou® 
volume of comment which has naturally followed the disappearance 
of Lord Beaconsfield from the scene of human affairs. Every reader 
of a newspaper must by this time be heartily tired of the resounding 
Babel of judgments that have been passed at home and abroad upon 
that adventurous and dazzling career. Lord BeaconsBeld's personal 
character and history deserve, as they are certain one day to find, a 
disinterested analysis which is not possible at a moment when the 
fire of political passion is still at red heat about events in which he 
was an actor. Whatever else this analysis of some future student of 
men may bring out, it will certainly not reduce Lord Beaconsficld 
to the size and quality of commonplace. What is surprising is that 
a personage who ofiers a subject of such extraordinary interest to the 
student of character, should have climbed to the highest summits of 
practical political power. The more irregular, fantastic, humoristic 
we find his genius to have been, the more amazing must we think it 
that he was actually accepted for several years as the responsible con- 
troller of serious afiairs. The enigma is not hard to answer. Lord 
Beacon sfield’s gifts as a parliamentary tactician had raised him to a 
chief place in his party at a moment when the country thought that 
its influence and position in the 'world had been unduly lowered. It 
was a moment of rotiction against perseverance in sober and prudent 
counsels. External events furnished the oocasion. Lord Beacons- 
field, who was endowed with a singularly penetrating eye for oppor- 
tunity, divined that the time had come for striking out into energetic 
adventure. The audacity of his political imagination and his coura- 
geous will were exactly fitted to gratify the national mood of the 
hour. Jingoism was the coarse and popular outside of his own 
aspiring and fantastic dreams. On the whole, when we look back 
upon the immense power which was lodged ine,his hands at Berlin, 
we may perhaps feel more inclined to be grateful that he abused it 
so little, than resentful that he ever possessed it. It is too soon to 
judge definitely the results of the Treaty of Berlin, but it is undeni- 
able, as was said in these pages at the time, that the method and the 
point of view which Lord Beaconsfield set before him were marked 
by the characteristics of practical statesmanship, and^ his aims were 
pursued with a firmness that commanded admiration even from un- 
friendly observers. The furious disappointment which the Berlin 
settlement provoked in the rabid section of politicians was the best 
testimony to its general merits. If Lord Beaconsfield could only 
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have stopped here he might have remained in power until now. 
But the satraps on the.frontiers brought his fate. The invasion of 
Afghanistan and the invasion of Zululand shook all confidence alike 
in the principles ‘of his policy and in his perSonal power. Ilis 
attitude towards Ireland completed the process of repulsion. And 
yet itr. Disraeli deserves no small honour for the profoundest saying 
that has ever been uttered about Ireland — the' famous saying that 
it is the business of the English statesman to confer upon Ireland 
by policy what, if she were strong enough, she would gain for her- 
self by revolution. 

It is clear from the events of the last few days that Lord Beacons- 
field had made an impression on the public mind which even a few 
years ago would have seemed incredible, and which as it is appears 
very striking to those who have long followed his strange career. 
A generation has had time to grow up which never knew anything 
at first-hand of the odd position of Mr. Disraeli among his contem- 
poraries, and which is now content to set down all that it has heard 
of an unfavourable kind to political envy or literary malice. Wo 
will not stop to inquire how much the newspapers have had to do 
w'ith the creation of a sort of artificial furore. It is evidently now in 
the power of the newspaper press to give whatever dimensions its 
conductors may tliink fit to any transaction of the day. If they 
choose to give an extraordinary prominence to any event whatever 
from the death of a statesman to the perpetration of outrage in Ire- 
land, it may be made to assume entirely unreal and misleading pro- 
portions in men^s minds and talk. It has happened more than once 
within the last few years that when English 80ci(yty seemed to foreign 
observers to be making a fool of itself in this or that direction, the 
excitement was in truth eirtirely^confinod to the columns of the news- 
papers. The difierence between a great affair and a small one thus 
becomes in a considerable degree a matter of accident. This remark 
is not meant to disparage the impression which has been made by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death, but we may admit that a portion of what 
passed for a national shock was in truth only natural oxoitement 
produced by having something to tell and to hear. Then, again, 
there is nothing in a country like ours that gives such immense 
vogue and interest to a man's name, as that it should be the ralfy- 
ing-cr^ of a political party. But when all considerations of this kind 
have been taken fully into account, it still remains clear that Lord 
Beaconsfield had at lost made a curious, impression* on the country. 
That it was nqj; deep or serious is shown by the overwhelming force 
with which he was condemned at the elections only a year ago. 
There is no sign that the current of political resentment which»«wept 
Lord Beaconsfield from power has lost any of its intensity. We 
must assume that the demonstrative spirit evoked by the death 
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of the Conservative leader has been comparatively superficial, and is 
associated less with his acts as a statesman tjian with the traits of an 
extraordinary personality. 

The great political event of the month has been the introduction 
of an organic measure, the second in less than a dozen years, /or re- 
settling the social economy of Ireland. Its provisions were explained 
by Mr. Gladstone (April 7) in a speech which will not be reckoned 
among his more powerful efforts, but which for its own purposes was 
adequate and sufficient. A measure of such scope and complication 
cannot be intelligibly set forth in a single speech, even by Mr. Glad- 
stone; it demands close, patient, and laborious attention for the 
mastery of its details, and even after a good many hours of attention 
of this sort, a politician might still be likely to find himself unable 
to stand the test of an examination at the hands of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, as to the effect of all the clauses and sub-clauses. 
The general features of the Land Bill, it is true, are plain enough, 
and have already been made reasonably clear to common appre- 
hension. The great difficulty with which even more than moderately 
sensible and careful English students of the Bill can bring themselves 
to any judgment in which they can feel firm confidence, only shows 
how hard it must always be for an English parliament, where Irish 
opinion is so far from being decisive as to be barely taken into 
account at all, to make really good working laws for Ireland. There 
can be no better argument for extending to Ireland more of the same 
kind of self-government that has long been given to Scotland, than 
the obscure twilight in which the actual intent and effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill looms before the minds of#five ordinary members 
of parliament out of six. ^ • 

That division of it which deals with the purchase of their holdings 
bv occupiers is easily understood, and it may be said that so far this 
division has been received with approval on every side. There are those 
who vdew with a certain misgiving the prospect of the State becom- 
ing to any considerable extent the creditor of the Irish cultivator ; 
they predict the transfer to the State of that odium which now attaches 
to the landlord, and even to that still more unpopular sub-species, the 
absentee landlord. On the other hand, there are those who insist 
that the occupier who desires to purchase his holding should receive 
from the State, not only three-quarters, but the entirety of the sum 
required. But,* on the whole, this is the part of the Bill which falls 
in most easily wdth our common ideas of ownership, which least 
violates economic and juristic principles as they are popularly under- 
stood, and which has been approved both by landlords and the Land 
League as going closest to the root of the matter. There is another, 
and comparatively subordinate division of the Bill, against which the 
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opinion of tlie popular party in Ireland — ^not merely the Leaguers, 
but the popular party a^a whole — is exceedingly strong, and almost 
violent. This is the division dealing with emigration. The opposi- 
tion to emigration, hpart from the merits of the question itself, or 
the particular provision offered by the Bill, is perfectly natural and 
intelligible to any one who considers the historic associations of that 
particular solution of Irish diflSculties. Emigration stands in the 
mind of the Irfeh peasant for all that is heartless and cruel. The 
recklessness with which the process was carried out a generation 
ago, and the obstinacy with which the preachers of the gospel of 
political economy according to landlords have always adhered to 
it, and enforced it as the one true remedy for the Irish complaint, 
are quite enough to account for the strong dislike with which the 
Irish cultivator sees the old method forming even a minor feature in 
the new scheme. 

The real stress of the discussion, however, turns for obvious 
reasons upon that great division of the Bill which assumes that the 
relation of landlord and tenant will continue, and establishes it upon 
a new footing. Amid the cloud of difficult and intricate criticisms 
which arc properly offered by experts of various kinds,, the English 
politician can only find a safe footing by keeping a hold of the 
one paramount aim of the measure. The objects which the 
authors of this kind of legislation seek is to give the Irish peasant 
such a sense of security, such reasonable certainty of reaping what 
he has sown, that he shall have every motive to practise industry, 
skill, forethought, and self-denial, and every ground for knowing that 
if his lot is hard, it is nobody’s fault but his own.* If he can only do 
this, it is contended, then you will be really setting the Irish people 
on the path of material pros?^critv and political quietude. Hitherto, 
as Mill said, alone of all working people, the Irish cottier neither 
gained anything by industry and frugality, nor lost anything by 
idleness and reckless multiplication. 'That he was not industrious and 
frugal without motive, is a very bad reason for apprehending ^that if 
you apply to him the same strong motives he will bo less industrious 
and frugal than others in whom they have produced this desirable 
result. The same reasoning bears upon the political disposition qf 
the Irish tenant. Give him the means of promoting his own material 
prosperity, and he will then have an occupation for his faculties 
which will rapidly throw his political sentimenis into the background. 
He will never view the English connection with •anything like 
cordiality, but will come to acquiesce in it in a certain fashion, 
first because it will no longer represent an economic system^which 
with good reason he detests, and second because he will have i^mo- 
thing better to do with his time and his capacity of interest in 
attending to his own business, than in listening to the seductions of 
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the merely political agitators. If the peasants were reasonably well 
off, there would be no Fenians on this side of the Atlantic. 

That, at any rate, is the hope and the contention of the authors of 
the Ijand Bill. TPhe object of the proposed law is to give to every 
tenant of an agricultural holding in Ireland the possibility of con- 
tinuing for ever as the occupier of his holding, at such a rent as an 
impartial outside authority shall consider to be fair. This is the 
backbone of the Bill, and it is upon this that attention ought to be 
kept steadily fixed. It is easy to insist upon the ^ortSomings of 
the measure^ |nd there is no reason why they should not bo insisted 
upon, provided that the objector is prepared with practical ideas, of 
one kind or another, for repairing them. The Tiind League, for 
example, profess a good deal of indignation because nothing is 
done for the landless labourers. Some complain that there are no 
provisions for the compulsory sale of lands of corporate bodies. 
Others would like to see absentees placed under specially disadvan- 
tageous conditions. Then there is infinite room for difference of 
opinion on a multitude of sub-clauses. The tenant, it is said, is too 
much hampered in his power to sell his interest in his holding. 
Why should^ the holders of leases which were tyrannically forced upon 
them be shut out from the rights and privileges that are conferred 
upon other people ? Why should a landlord be able to compel the 
tenant to sell his interest in the holding to himself, for purposes 
decided to be for the good of the holding or the estate? Why 
should non-payment of rent at the appointed time involve com- 
pulsory surrender of the holding ? These are among the objections 
raised on ono sidd. On the other side they are louder, but less 
specific. You are giving to the tenant,* it is urged, a property 
which was not his, and which he has nefver earned. You are gratui- 
tously transforming a tenant from year to year into a copyholder, 
and by the same process you are reducing the landlord, oven if he have 
acquired his lands by a parliamentary title on payment of hard cash 
’svith a view to lawful and meritorious investment, — you are reducing 
him to the position of a mere rent-charger, without duties or prospec- 
tive increment, or any other of the objects of Ifis just and reasonable 
expectations. More than this, it is urged that one of the provisions 
(clause 7, § »3) leads directly to an undeniable confiscation of a portion 
of the landlord’s rent, and therefore of the capital value of bis pro- 
perty. 1l ou hint that the principles of political economy are only 
fit for Jupiter* and Saturn, and you think that you have banished 
them, but in a very few days after the passing of the Act you will find 
them in just as lively operation in Ireland as they ever were ; for 
the same law of supply and demand which enables the landlord to 
exact a competitive rent, will equally impose a competitive price on 
the good-will which the occupier of the holding will be able hence- 
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forth to sell, with no restriction worth speaking of, to the highest 
bidder. 

On the whole, the result of all these objections is*a doubt whether 
the jffovernment would not have been wiser to adopt a scheme of 
greater simplicity. There is a danger lest the anxiety, conscientious 
and laudable as it is, to balance interests and to give something on 
every side, may lead to a result as unsatisfactory in the long-run, if 
not to parliament in the meantime, as would have followed from .the 
University ‘Education Bill of 1873, which was also emphatically a 
measure of balance and check and counter- check. If it be asked 
what practicable scheme could have possessed more of this desirable 
element of simplicity, we need not go further than Mr. MilVs plan, 
which was thought so visionary in 1869, but which will seem very 
considerably less so in the light of the exigencies and the proposals 
of to-day.* 

“What the case requires is simply this. We have hod commissions under 
the authority of Parliament, to commute for an annual payment the burthen of 
tithe, and the variable obligations of copyholders. What is wanted in Ireland 
is a commission of a similar kind to examine every farm which is let to a tenant, 
and commute the present variable for a fixed rent. It must be ascertained in 
each case, as promptly as is consistent with due investigation, what annual 
payment would bo an equivalent to the landlord for the rent ho now receives 
(provided that rent be not excessive) and for the present value of whatever pros- 
pect there may be of an increase, from any other source than the peasant’s own 
exertions. This annual sum should bo secured to the landlord under the 
guarantee of law. lie should have the option of receiving it directly from the 
national treasury, by being inscribed as the owner of Consols sufficient to 
yield the amount.^ Those landlords who are the least useful in Ireland, and 
on the worst terms with tholl’ tenantry, would probably accept this opportunity 
of severing altogether their co2nectipn with the Irish soil. Whether this was 
the case or not, every farm not farmed by tho proprietor would become the 
permanent holding of tho existing tenant, who would pay either to the land- 
lord or to the State tho fixed rent which hjd been decided upon ; or less, if the 
income which it was thought just that the landlord should receive were more 
than the tenant could reasonably bo required to pay. The benefit, to*the cul- 
tivator, of a permanent property in the soil, does not depend on pa 3 ring nothing 
for it, but on the certainty that the payment cannot he increased ; and it is not 
even desirable that, in the first instance, the payment 'should be less than# a 
fair rent. If the land were let below its value, to this new kind of copyholder, 
he might bo tempted to sublet it at a higher rent, and live on the difference, 
becoming a parasite supported in idleness on land which would still bo farmed 
at a rack-rent. He should therefore pay tho full xei^/ which wns adjudged to tho 
former propriotor# unless special circumstances made it uiijust to require so 
much. When such circumstances existed, the State must lose the difference ; 

(1) Mill by this did not mean that the State was to buy the land, but that ^ land- 
lords should be allowed, as a oonvenience and consideration, to receive their rents from 
the public treasuiy'. 
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or if tho Church property, after its resumption by the State, yielded a surplus 
be3^orid what is required for tho secular education of tho people, tho remainder 
could not bo better applied to the benefit of Ireland, than in this manner.” 

. Only one^procaution is neceasaiy. Por years, perhaps for genera- 
tions, he should not be allowed to let the land by competition or for a variable 
rent. His lessee must acquire it, as he himself di^, on a permanent tenure, at 
an unchangeable rent, fixed by public authority ; but the substituted, like tho 
original holder, may have the full interest of a proprietor in making the most 
of the soil.” ^ 

It will bo seen that there is not one of tho great and fundamental 
economic and political objections to Mill’s scheme which does not 
apply with at least equal force to one or other of the main sets of pro- 
visions contained in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Mill’s scheme, on tho 
other hand, is free from all those objections on the ground of com- 
plexity, injustice to the landlords, encouragement of unbounded litiga- 
tion, and so forth, which are now urged against the measure of the 
Government. It is not at all probable that Mr. Gladstone will go 
much farther in tho direction of a plan of this bold and comprehen- 
sive kind than he has gone already. What is more likely to happen 
is that tho complexity of its provisions will oflTer too many chances 
of impairing* the security at which the Bill aim^s. One thing at any 
rate is strongly to bo desired, with a view to making the present 
settlement last as long as possible, namely that the Bill should bo 
allowed to pass without any material curtailment. It is the interest 
of both parties, alike in Ireland and in England, that something 
should bo done that will really content and pacify the Irish culti- 
vators, and there i§ no reason why it should not be done without 
inflicting any injustice on the Irish landlords. A further change 
ill the relations between landlord and tenant may bo inevitable. It 
is difficult to think otherwise, because though the tenant may find 
the wording of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme satisfactory, the landlords 
will bo more and more unwilling to accept the dubious position in 
which it may place them. But however this may turn out, there 
is every ground for so doing what we are doing now that a long 
interval may elapse before we are called upon to attack the same 
task again. 

The situation in the Transvaal continues to present occasion for 
serious misgiving. By the treaty of Prospect Hill, th^ Boer 
triumvirate agreed to leave the settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions to a British Commission, subject to the general understanding 
that the independence and self-government of the^'Boers were not 
to be interfered with, and that a certain portion of territory inhabited 

(1) For Mr. Mill’s dofonce of this schomo against Mr. Lowe and others, see his little 
volume (not to be confounded with the pamphlet England and Ireland)^ entitled The 
Irish Land Quesiiun^ p. 116, 120, eto^ 
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almost exclusively by uativb tribes to the North-East should^ if 
necessary, no longer form part of the Transvaal Republic. The 
question of the neoessitj? of this cession of territory as well as the 
extent of territory to be ceded was left to the Con: mission. Messrs. 
Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorius no doubt hoped that the Com- 
mission would see the necessity of leaving their territory intact, 
but it was understood in this country that the decision in 
favour of such a cession was practically a foregone conclusion. The 
great majoiity 9f the Boers, however, unquestionably believed that 
their territory was to be restored to them as before. Many of those 
who are best informed concerning South African affairs aro of 
opinion that if the Commissioners should determine to sever the 
North-Eastern districts from the Republic an attempt will be made 
by force of arms to set the decision aside. The Boers, who 
although patriotic and bravo, are ignorant and obstinate men, may 
give us more serious trouble than we have yet experienced, before 
the g,ffairs of the Transvaal are finally settled. There is, as was 
inevitable, considerable friction between the Boers and the English 
settlers in the Republic, and the latter make the most of the 
opportunity, afforded by the presence of sympathizing newspaper 
correspondents, to make known their irritation and indigna- 
tion to the public at home. The Native question, on which 
English opinion is honourably sensitive, is made use of by 
designing speculators to excite humanitarian indignation against the 
rough and overbearing Boer, in the hope of reopening a quarrel from 
which they have everything to gain and little to lose. The only 
hope of the pacification of the country is to be found in the wisdom, 
prudence, and sagacity of the British Commissioners. They are men 
of experience. They are oi^ the spot. They are at least as able to 
see the cloven foot of^ the land-grabber behind the philanthropic 
garb of light in which the scheming speculators have arranged 
themselves, as any one in this country. One of them at least is 
strongly in sympathy with the Boers, and they are all fully aware 
of the anxious desire of the British Government to make ^s full 
and satisfactory ameqds for the past as are compatible with safety 
in the future. If they cannot devise a modus 'civendi between the 
rival races in the Transvaal the problem may be abandoned as inf- 
soluble, and the Gordian knot will have again to be severed by the 
sword. ’ 

. . » 

The revolutionists who murdered the Ozar on the thirteenth *of 
last month, aft^r a long and patient trial in dpen court, were con- 
demned to death. Five were hanged on Good Friday mwijing ; 
the other, a Jewess, was reqiited until after her approaching 
confinement. The regicides met their fate with composure, sus- 
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taincd to the last by the consciousness that, as one of them said, 
they had sacrificed all, even life itself, to make the world less 
raiscrablc than they had found it. One of -those executed, Sophie 
Peroffsky, youngs well-born, of superior education, and of 
fearless resolution, excited sympathy even among those who most 
condemned her crime. Among those who* shared her views her 
execution encircled her brow with the aureole of martyrdom, and 
Sophie Peroffsky became a saint in the revolutionary calendar, and 
the thought of her fate has deepened and intensified*^ the# passionate 
hatred with which the revolutionary party regard the existing regime. 

The Russian Government, anxious to defend itself more effectively 
against the danger which threatened it from within, entertained the 
notioi#that its internal security could bo most effectively attained by 
external repression. The plans of the revolutionists were believed 
to he matured in foreign capitals. The bombs that destroyed the Czar 
were said — falsely as it turned out — to be manufactured in London. 
The assassination was said to have been arranged in Geneva, These 
miscreants, it was urged, enjoyed the protection and the patronage of 
the Western world. Why should they be allowed to use the soil of 
foreign countries as an asylum where they could plot with impunity 
the destruction of social order and the assassination of their OAvn ruler? 
If the Governments would but combine against the men who are the 
deadly foes of all Governments, then the Czar would bo able to 
drive fbrough his capital in safety, and repose in palaces which 
should not be honeycombed with explosive mines. It >va8 a 
delusive dream, but it is not surprising that it had a fascination 
for the Governmonts of Berlin and St. Petersburg. An oppor- 
tunity seemed to have arisen of bringing to account the uni- 
versal outburst of horror evoked by th(^ assassination of the Czar, 
for the purpose of establishing an international agreement for 
protection against the forces of anarchy, nihilism, and socialism in 
all lands. A wild scheme of abolishing the right of asylum for all 
Russian subjects, which would have made the whole of Europe 
iinsafeT for the disaffected Muscovite, was mooted in some of 
tho papers, but it soon gave ground to a more ijerious proposal which 
may before long afford matter for more exciting debates than any 
which have been before Parliament and the country since the war 
fever of 1878. Russia and Germany, with and without Austria, are 
believed to have agreed to press on all the other Powers an 
invitation to ap International Congress at Brussels or Berlin for tho 
purpose of concocting the practical measures against the enemies of 
society. The natur^ of these measures is not clearly defined, but if, 
as is generally believed, they involve a limitation of the right of 
asylum, there is no doubt that the English Government will reply 
to the invitation to the Conference by a courteous but resolute 
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refusal. The oourse is not wi^out inconveniences that may even bo 
dangerous, but on that subject England has surely ^ade up her mind. 

During the month the Greek question has advanced a stage nearer 
a iinal solution. On the 7th of April, the ambassadors of the 
Powers, after a long and tedious process of negotiation at Constanti- 
nople to ascort^n the maximum that the Turks would yield to aVert 
an immediate collision with Greece, drew up a collective note to the 
Greek Government specifying the utmost that they had been able to 
secure for Greece by their representations at the Porto. The Note glides 
as dexterously as possible over the abandonment of the frontier line 
traced at Berlin. Its phraseology is curious and suggestive. “ The 
conclusions of the Berlin Conference, not liaving been ablo to receive, 

‘ par la force des choses,* the pacific execution that the Cabinets 
had in view, they directed their representatives at Constantinople to 
select 'the frontier lino which appeared to answer best to the necessi- 
ties of the situation.^' They hiul, therefore, unanimously decided to 
recommend to their Governments a new frontier lino which, while 
conceding to Greece almost the whole of Thessaly, loft under Turkish 
rule nearly all Epirus, including the coveted positions of Janina and 
Metzovo. Of the twenty thousand square kilometres allotted to 
Greece at the Berlin Conference, the circular note offered her only 
fourteen thousand, the other six thousand being loft in the hands of 
the Turks apparently as a reward for the disregard with which they 
treated the recommendations of tho Powers. The new frontier 
thus unanimously agreed upon by tho ambassadors as best meeting 
the necessities of the situation, corresponds almost exactly with 
tho frontier offered by th5 Turks, tho only difference being the 
cession of Punta, the msarmament of tho fortifications of Prevesa, 
and the free navigation of the Gulf of Arta, which were added by 
the ambassadors to the offer of the l^rte. In tho ceded territory, 
the Greeks were required to give special guarantees in favour of the . 
Mussulmans, both as to liberty of worship and the rights of pro- 
perty. The Powers informed the Greeks that the new frontier was 
formally substituted for that defined at Berlin 'as embodying the 
supreme decision of Europe, and the Cabinet of Athens was exhorted 
to accept the solution on penalty of alienating the sympathies of 
Europe and exposing Greece to complete isolation. If Greece 
yielded to the unanimous wish of Europe^ the mediating Powers 
engaged to watqjh over its execation in order to^cilitate tho peaceful 
acquisitioa by the Hellenic Goveroment of the ceded territory. 

The indignation at Athens on receipt of tho official notificution 
that the Powers had receded from the position they had taken up at 
Berlin was naturally intense. The Greeks declared loudly they had 
been betrayed, and for some days nothing was heard but bellicose 
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protestations that the terms of the IBowers were ‘‘impossible/’ To 
Orooco had been awarded Thessaly and Epirus by the solemn decree 
of unanimous Pmre^e, and Thessaly and Epirus sh\3 would have. To 
the Epirotes had been promised their liberation at the hands of Greece. 
The Powers might shrink back before the obstinacy of the Turks, but 
free Greece could not abandon her enslaved brethren to suit the con- 
venience of Europe. She had placed her whole njale population 
under arms, mortgaged all her resources, and emptied her^exchequer 
in order to execute the wdll of Europe as pronounced at Berlin. She 
neither would nor could recognise the right of Europe to modify its 
decision at Constantinople. So vehement were the protestations of the 
Greeks that all the representatives of the Powers at Athens are said to 
have informed their respective Governments that nothing but coercion 
could induce the Greeks to accept the new frontier. The foreign 
ministers at Athens did not define what they meant by coercion, but 
it was generally understood that it involved the dispatch of iron- 
clads to the Pirccus to convince the Greeks that their Government 
had no option but to obey a decree which Europe had determined to 
enforce. Sopio of the Powers — England among tlie rest — shrank 
from “putting a strait-jacket upon Greece/’ even to save her from 
suicide, and it was resolved that while pressure should be applied 
without stint to tlio Government, it should not be made visible and 
I)a]pahlc to the people ; in other words, that the pressure should be 
diplomatic and not naval. Diplomatic pressure can be appreciated 
by sovereigns and statesmen, and it is not surprising that after five 
days’ delay 31. Coufcioundouros replied to the Collective Note of the 
Powers by a circular which in an evasivoi ambiguous, conditional 
fashion, intimated that the Greek Govonfnient was prepared to abide 
by the decision of the Powers. He accompanied this intimation by 
an inquiry whether the peaceful condition of the ceded territories 
would be executed within a brief specifiecl period. He asked, further, 
wluit 'vps the nature of the guarantees tliat the Powers were pre- 
pared to offer, and concluded by declaring that Greece would never 
abandon the Hellenes of Epirus. 

The abandoumcnl by the Government of the attitude of uncompro- 
mising hostility to every modification of the Berlin frontier created a 
storm among the people which seemed not unlikely to have jgerious 
results. The refusal of the Powers to accompany their diplomatic 
pressure by a naval demonstration placed the Greek Government in 
the dangerous and lyrfpopular position of having yielded to remon- 
strances which the Turks had defied with impunity, and of having 
sacrificed the freedom of Epirus to the convenience of Europe. There 
was no manifest foreo majntre to excuse the submission, and its 
absence brought Greece to the verge of a revolution. On Sunday, 
the 17th, a gi'eat popidar demonstration was held in favour of war, 
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and BO serious was the attitude of the people that the King thought 
it prudent to betake himself to the Piiirus. His ministers delibe* 
rated behind strong detachments of gendarmericf the troops wore 
held ready for instant action^ and orders were given that the streets 
should be cleared, if neei be, by artillery. Thanks to these precau- 
tions, and to the somewhat disingenuous assurances of M, Coumoun- 
douros that he Jiad* not accepted the proposals of the Powers, the 
crisis passeJ off without developing into a revolution, but the situa- 
tion is still exceedingly strained, and he would be a bold man wlio 
would venture to predict that Greece will escape without either revolu- 
tion or war. 

When affairs at Athens were in this slate of tension, the Albanian 
insurrection suddenly assumed a much more dangerous phase, owing 
to the attempt of Dervish Pasha to restore the authority of the Sultan 
in the districts around Uskub, Prisrend, and Pristina, whore, for 
many months, the Albanian League has been the real master of the 
country. He entered Upper Albania with ten thousand men, and 
near Uskub encountered, in what appears to have beeu.a somewhat 
sanguinary encounter, Ali Pasha of Qussingo at the liead of fifteen 
thousand Albanians. Dervish, who is one of the ablest and wariest 
of Turkish commanders, defeated the Albanians, but his victory cost 
him so dear that the whole of the Turkish garrison of Salonicahad to 
be hurried up by railway to Uskub to reinforce his shattered ranks. 
More important, however, than the iinmcdiato result of the battle 
was the excitement occasioned by a collision be^^veeIl the Sultanas 
army and the forces of «ihe Albanian League. At Dulcigno the 
Ot toman and the Albanian ITad exclianged shots, but tlie former was 
obviously acting under ^European constraint, and the bloodshed was 
slight. At the battle near Uskub, tlie Turks were acting under no 
compulsion, and tlie contest was prolonged and bloody. The ultimate 
issue of the contest thus begun cannot be foreseen, but its immpdiate 
result is to bring the Albanian question to the front and materially 
to increase the dangei^of war on the Greek frontier. 

The Albanian League, which has thus formally entered the listj 
against the sovereignty of the Sultan in order to assert the right of 
Albania* to an independent autonomous existence, was originally pro- 
moted by the Turks to oppose the cession of territory to Montenegro. 
In ordinary times the device might have succeeded, and the League 
after having effci^ted its purpose would have pn^ed out of existence. 
But these are not ordinary times. East of the Adriatic. The spirit 
of nationality is abroad. Bulgaria, but yesterday a mere vilayet of 
the Danube, is to-day a nation and a principality. Servia, Roumauia, 
and Montenegro have secured their complete independence ; 
A^rmeiiia is struggling to assert its national rights. Everywhere 
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the ideas of independence, self-government, nationality, are in the 
air, and it would have been surprising indeed if the Albanians had 
not been infected** by the prevalent contagion. The League created 
to serve the ends of the Sultan, was converted into an instrument for 
securing the national independence of the Albanians. The engineer 
was hoist with his own petard, and the intrigue designed to cover 
a breach of treaty faith, has resulted in an insurrection which bids 
fair to banish the Turks from the seaboard of the Adriatic. This con- 
summation has been retarded by the intertribal jealousies, the blood- 
feuds, and the religious differences which from time immemorial 
have rendered it almost impossible for Albanians to act together 
against a common foe. Under the stress of these latter days, how- 
ever, the Moslem and Christian Albanian have begun to bury their 
religious animosities in their common hatred of their Ottoman 
rulers, and to indulge in dreams of an Albania, one and indivisible, 
from Scutari to Janiiia. 

April 26, 188L 



COMTE'S DEFINITION OF LIFE. 

In his Cakndar of Illmtriom MeHy arranged in groups under the 
various aspects in which human greatness has shown itself, Comte has 
surprised most of his readers by the choice he has made of the chief 
representative of modern science. That ancient science should bo 
represented by Archimedes, ancient philosophy by Aristotle, modern 
philosophy by Descartes, modern dramatic poetry by Shakespere, 
seems natural and almost obvious. Not so that at the bead of the 
list of names illustrative of the modern scientific movement, from 
Copernicus and Kepler downwards, should stand the name of Bichat. 

The reasons for this choice are partly connected with the man and 
partly with the subject. If — and this is a point to be discussed after- 
wards — biology, rather than mathematics, astronomy, physics, or 
chemistry, is to be regarded as the science which in modern times has 
had the deepest connection with man's spiritual and social progress, 
w^o may waive all consid^ation of the superior personal claims of 
Galileo, Kepler, or Lavoisie#. The point for consideration will be 
what are the claims of Dtchiit to bo regarded as the representative of 
biological science. 

On this point it would be vain to expect complete agreement. Of 
all illustrious names in history, Bichat *is perhaps he who makes the 
strongest claims on the sjTnpathetic appreciation of men for powers un- 
doubtedly existing, yeUdestined never to be fully unfolded. lie died 
at the age of thirty-one. But in his short career of seven years^ ho 
had given an impulse to the philosophical study of life which no bio-* 
logist who preceded or who followed him can parallel. The strong 
point of his intellect was its co-ordinating power, although the in- 
ductive faculty was hardly less prominent. And this, combined 
with the energy of a giant in the collection of jn£|i;mals, rendered him 
specially apt for the study of the problem of life, the peculiar 
difficulty of which is, that complicated changes of widely different 

(1) Counfizig firom the death of Bessalt, lua admirable teacher and friend. ell 
s original work was produced in the space of three peers. He died in 1802. 
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kinds are going on together, and are converging towards the same 
end by many paths. ^ 

Throughout the last century the study of life alternated between 
crude attempts tof3xplain vital action by the newly discovered prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and wordy nebulous tissues of spiritualist theory, 
harder to understand than the things explained by them. The fact 
was, that whether by the hydraulics of the heart and blood-vessels, or 
by the cloudlands of vital spirits, a condition was. satisfied which was 
felt to be of paramount importance — the condition of unity of action 
amongst parts which otherwise seemed to have no principle of 
coherence. The body, w'hen examined, was seen to contain a collec- 
tion of organs or instruments widely difierent from one another, and 
seemingly independent. The impression produced on the observer 
was that of an unmeaning chaos, and some unifying principle was 
sought. There were some who found it in the mechanical agency of 
the circulation ; there were others who were driven to the belief in 
some spiritualist agency pervading the whole. It is, perhaps, not 
needless to say that the wiser students were satisfied with neither 
mode of explanation. 

Into this confused mass of thought a luminous flash was sent wide 
and deep by Bichat’s Aiiatomie Ghtemle^ published in 1801. The 
amount of hard practical work in the collection of anatomical obser- 
vation of which this book was the outcome, none, perhaps, but 
anatom i.st8 can fully appreciate. The central thought, the idee ndre, 
pervading it was the analysis of the organs of the body into their 
component tissues. As the result of his multitudinous observations, 
Bichat had reached the conclusion that the body was made up of 
two or three webs or stuffs, folded together in and in with myriad 
complications, but each preserving its^ own character and pro- 
perties throughout. The change effected 'by this discovery, not 
merely in anatomical classification, but in our whole views of life, 
was momentous. Henceforth an organ, as the heart, liver, lungs, 
&c., was no longer an isolated instrument of complicated construction 
made for the purpose of doing a special work. It was simply a 
more complicated folding in of the elementary tissues; the con- 
tinuity of these throughout the whole structure of the body being 
strictly unbroken. Life now could be thought of with definiteness 
and precision, standing out in singular contrast with the loose vague- 
ness of previous thinkers, as the sum of the properties exhibited by 
those tissues.^ Closely connected with this luminous discovery was 
the analysis of life^ as found in all higher organisms, into its two 
oo-existent forms, vegetal life, including growth and reproduction ; 
animal life, called also the life of relation, as bringing the organiraa 
into contact with objects distant both in space and time. This was the 
first and largest application of Bichat’s doctrine of tissues. To vegetal 
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life was appropriated the fundamental tissue of which the greater 
part of the substance of the body was built up, the areolar or cellular 
tissue, as he called it ; not, of coarse, using the word cellular in the 
more modern microscopic sense. Two special tissue^, the one contrac- 
tile, the other sensitive, brought the organism - into relation with the 
objects of the surrounding world, and from those were framed the 
muscles, nerves, and brain — the organs of animal life. It is needtess to 
speak of the modifications and qualifications, many made by himself, 
more by siibsequent observers, necessary to bring this largo view of 
biological phenomena into closer adjustment with the facts. It is far 
easier in biology than in the organic sciences to lose ourselves in 
detail ; but in biology scientific thinking means a firm seizure of the 
principles of coherence and convergence, of the unity by which 
these details are informed. If proof wore wanting of the wide and 
permanent results of Bichat’s thoughts, the liistory of the science 
of embryology would supply it. Von Baehr’s classic work on 
evolution rests on his perception that the first change in that form- 
less transparent spot ui)on the egg, from which in a few days a bird 
was to grow, was the separation of two layers, one folding itself into 
the organs of animal, the other into those of vegetal lif^. 

Comte’s choice, then, of Bichat as the representative of modern 
science has much to warrant it in the personal qualities of the man. 
But, in truth, his principal motive for the choice was that biology, 
rather than mathematics, physics, or chemistry, was the representa- 
tive modem science, was of greater import than any of the in- 
organic sciences to the spiritual destinies of man. 

The details of the most recent scientific discoveries are continually 
brought to public notice in popular lectures or in the meetings of 
learned associations. But it h not often wo ask ourselves the question, 

Apart from useful indentions and additions to the conveniences of 
life, what has been the spiritual effect of science on the European 
world ? ” In attempting to deal with such a question as this it is 
clear that science must be regarded in the whole extent ^of its 
history, from Thales and Aristotle to Helmholtz and Darwin. The 
casual excitement caused by scientific controversies during the last 
twenty years would go but a short way towards helping us to an 
answer. 

■Without attempting within the limits of an article to discuss fully 
the grounds for a conclusion, I think it may be* said that, apart from 
all industrial applications, and leaving out of account influences 
peculiar to a Bm|Lll and scattered minoritj^'df cultivated minds, the 
spiritual effect of European science — that is to say, the abiding and 
massive impression stamped by it on the European mind and clmrac- 
ter — ^resolves itself into two ^eat results. The first of these M the 
conviction that the universe is boundless, and that the solar system is 
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an infinitely small part of it. And the second is the conviction that 
the structure, organization, course of development, and intrinsic 
faculties of man, are similar in kind, even when they diflTer in degree,, 
to those of the higher vertebrates. 

Now the first of these results has been finally achieved for two 
centuries. The geometry and astronomy of Thales, Archimedes, 
and Hipparchus prepared the way. On this basis Descartes, utilising 
the algebraic discoveries of Cardan and Vieta for the development of 
his enlarged conceptions of geometry, made it possible foT Leibnitz 
and Newton, half a century afterwards, to construct a calculus 
capable of dealing with complicated curves and variable forces. It 
thus became possible to transform the inductive discoveries of Kepler 
and Galileo into deductions from two or three elementary axioms. 

The result on the European population of the whole system of 
discoveries was this. The Greco-lloman conception of the world, 
and the Catholic conception also, as we see from Dante’s poem, was 
of a definite spherical space filled by concentric transparent spheres, 
containing one of them the moon, others one of the planets, another 
the sun, the outermost being occupied by the fixed stars. At the centre 
were the earth and man. Beyond these crystal spheres no Greek 
ventured ; Dante placed there his mystic Rose of Paradise. Before 
modern geometry and astronomy this elaborate structure vanished 
like morning mist, and in exchange for it we have a solar system 
governed by fixed and known laws moving in a boundless universe, 
of which our ignorance is almost equally boundless. 

Now this rude and irrevocable displacement of man from the central 
position in the universe hitherto assigned to him might have been 
supposed likely to distract attention from hitman affairs, as being too 
insignificant a fraction of the sum of things to need the serious atten- 
tion of the thinker. But in reality the resulrhas been precisely the 
opposite. The concentration of scientific and philosophic thought on 
man has been far more direct and intense since this intellectual 
revolution than before it. One of its first concomitants was the 
lofty utilitarianism of the Novum Organum and of the Discottra 
ih la M^thode} Nor is the reason far to seek. The very inac- 

(1) **Aulieu do cotte iphilosophie 8p6culati\e qu’on eDseigno dans les ecoles, on en 
pout trouver uno pratique, par laquclle connoissant la force et lea actions da feu, de 
Teau, de I’air, des astros, des cioux, et de tous lee autres corps qui nous onvironnent, 
aussi distinctement quo nous connoissons les divers m^stiers de nos artisans, nous les 
pouviions employer en me^o fa^on h, tous les usages auxquels ils sont propres, et 
ainsi nous rendre^comme maistres et possessours de la Nature. Ce qui n*est pas 
seulement k d68irer pour rinvention d'une inanitc d'artiiices .... mais principalement 
aussi pour la conservation tie la santc, laquelle est sans doute le premier bien, et lo 
fondement 46 tous les autres biens do cette vie ; car mesme Tesprit depend si fort du 
temperament, et de la disposition des organes du corps, quo B*il est possible de trouver 
quelque moyen qui rende communem^t les hoxnmes plus sages et plus babilesqu'ils 
n’ont este jusques-icy, je croy quo e’est dans la medecine qu’on doit le chercher.** — 
Descartes, IHtcourt de la MHhade, 
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cessibility of the universe drove men away from it back to the 
etudy of man and of man's •world. When it was seen that the 
distance between the earth and the farthest fixed star that telescope 
could descry waS the radius of a sphere iftfinitesimally small 
compared with the sum of things, the hope of knowing the sum of 
things was definitely 'abandoned by all wise men. And thus all 
illusion as to his outside importance being cast aside, man became 
more certain^jr than ever the central point of interest to 'man. 
Philosophy, from being proud, absolute, and chimerical, became real, 
relative, and humble. 

Descartes had constructed his fabric of vortical forces principally 
with the view of bringing them to bear upon tho explanation of 
man’s animal structure, and especially on the apparatus of the senses, 
lie arrived at the point, regarded by many as a new conception of 
contemporary science, of looking upon hearing and sight as highly 
specialised forms of the sense of touch. Descartes was himself 
perhaps under less illusion than his disciples as to the permanent 
value of the theories of ether and space, which, in default of some- 
thing better, gave temporary coherence to his observations of fact. 
The welcome which he was one of tho first to give to ^larvey's great 
discovery, and his appeal to students of nature to co-operate in the 
scientific study of life for successive generations, showed clearly 
enough what was to be tho style of the permanent structure when 
the time came for removing the scaffolding. 

With the help* of Harvey’s discovery of tho circulation, and 
animated tho kindling impulse of Descartes’s scientific visions, 
men set themselves steadily to work at tho explanation of the facts 
of life by physical and TOochariicul principles. Half a dentury later 
a new creation of seioncS gave them yet further encouragement. 
The infinitesimal calcrdus of Ijeibuitz and Newton, itself the natural 
outcome of the Cartesian geometry, was an engine of indefinite, some 
thought of infinite power, for mc*^i8uring the varying shapes and 
forces in the world around us. Muscular forces, and the pressure of 
the blood upon tho vessels containing it, might be represented by 
algebraic formulae. • What limits to further progress on this path 
could be set ? • 

Much time and aimless effort had to be expended before men could 
see that the three most characteristic facts of life, growth, generation, 
sensibility, refused to lend themselves to algebraic treatment. Tho 
first of the three, and the simplest, remained unintelligible until the 
chemical discoveries of Lavoilier and his* contemporaries. The 
explanation of combustion, and consequently of respiration, tho 
analysis of air, water, and soil, the proved identity of tho jokments 
that make up the body with those of the surrounding medium, first 
brought men to the threshold of scientific biology. 
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Not till between activities like heat, light, electricity, gravity, 
which when they cease leave the molecules of matter, broadly 
speaking, unchanged, and the activities of a living thing, had been 
interposed those activities of matter which change the composition of 
molecules — until, that is to say, chemistry had been interposed between 
physics and biology — was it possible to approach scientifically the 
most fundamental fact of living things, the fact, namely, that they 
grow. The body of a plant or animal being made up of the same 
stuff as was found in the surrounding air, water, or soit, implied a 
constant process of building up from those outside elements into 
more complex molecules. The exhalations from the organism, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, were seen to consist of the same elements arranged 
in molecules less complex. That is to say, in the living organism, 
chemical composition and chemical decomposition were going on 
constantly and simultaneously. Growth was seen to involve the 
prevalence of the first process over the latter. The reversal of the 
balance implied diminution, and ultimately death. 

Thus the conditions requisite for forming a clear conception of 
what life is had been, at the beginning of the present century, suffi- 
ciently fulfilled. Bichat’s analysis of life into its two forms, nutritive 
and relative, his corresponding analysis of organs into tissues, and 
the light thrown by chemical discovery on the nutritive process, 
would have led, it might bo thought, to a satisfactory definition of 
life. A yet further preparation for the solution of the problem had 
been practically accomplished. The whole scale of living things, 
from the lowest to the highest, had, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, been thro^ui open to scientific inqllirJ^ One of the most 
potent of logical instruments, the comparertive method — a method 
found applicable aftt'rwards to every re'hion of scientific research, 
from mathematics to sociology — had been thus created. Since 
Aristotle little had been done in this direction till Linnaeus ; and 
next to Linnmus, BufFon, Do Jussieu, and John Hunter stand out 
prominently among the founders of comparative biology* 

None of these men, however, had concentrated sufficient attention 
on the end of the scale most distant from ma'5i. Not merely was 
their attention given to vertebrate animals rather than to invertebrate, 
but their conception of the range of the invertebrate kingdom down- 
wards was extremely inadequate. 

Of the six classes established by Linnaeus, four were vertebrate : 
all other animals, from the cepbalopod to the amoeba, were massed to- 
gether in the two miscellaneous collections of insects V and worms.” 
John Hunter’s knowledge of the lower forms of life, founded mainly 
on his own consummate observations, was incomparably more full 
and accurate. But to Lamarck belongs the honour of having been 
tho first to comprehend the scale of life in its entirety, to grasp the 
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fact of tlie enormous prepohderance of invertebrate over vertebrate 
life, and to form a clear conception of what the lowest form of life 
really was.* His celebrated hypothesis, enforced with the weight of 
unrivalled knowledge of the subject and groat gliilosophic vigour, 
that species were not permanent, but slowly mutable by the force of 
surrounding circumstamces acting on successive generations by in* 
heritance, and that the higher animals, man included, had arisen by 
gradual evolution . from the lowest forms of life, led him to devote 
special attention to the action upon the organism of its surroundings, 
and thus brought him in some respects nearer than any previous 
biologist to the solution of the problem of life. 

Nevertheless, with all these materials brought together, and the 
energy of so many powerful minds devoted to the subject, there was 
still no clear conception of the moaning of the word ''life.” Apart 
from all speculations as to the origin of life, and as to its ultimate 
cause, speculations which minds of the sounder sort were not long in 
rejecting as a fruitless waste of power, there remained the thoroughly 
reasonable question, What precisely is the process, or the collection 
of processes, which we define as life ? 

The distinctions between tbe accessible question and the inaccessible, 
though perhaps sufficiently obvious, may be illustrartod thus. To 
the question, what is gravity ? ono man may reply by weaving a 
fabric of extramundane atoms of ether which ho supposes to press 
equally in all directions. When two masses of matter are brought 
near together the pressure of the ether atoms is diminished on their 
near sides, remaining identical on the other. The two bodies there- 
fore are pressed towards each other ; and that pressure is gravity. 

That is one answer: it gives an origin, an ultimate cause of 
gravity ; and the only objection to it is that no one has yet got 
outside the universe to see whether these oxtramundane atoms exist, 
still loss to find out what makes them press so hard. 

The other, and the more modest answer, with which Newton was 
contented, was to describe gravity as the tendency of two masses 
towards each other inversely as tho square of the distance. And 
this kind of answer it is, and not the other, that we want in the case 
of life. 

t 

(1) Some faint idea of what Lamarck accomplished in this direction may be formed 
by remomberiog that he was the first naturalist to recognise the claim of the following 
groups to rank as distinct classes (see Philoiophie Zoolopigue, vol. i. p. 123) : — 

Crustacea. Arachnida. Annelida. Eadiata. Polyps. Infusoria. 

Some of these gi^ups, as Radiata, have been redistidba^pd since Lamarck’s time, others 
have been added, but most of his work stands. His description of the lowest forms of 
life as do trds peUts corps g^latineux transparens contractiles et homog^nes, oomposie 
de tissn cellulaire presque sans coxMistance, et n^anmoins irritables dans tons lours 
points ; qai no paraissent que des points animus ou mouvans,” leaves desbe. 

The FhHosaphie Zoologique was published in 1S07. 
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A glanoe at the definitions current in the best physiological 
treatises will show the confusion still, existing on the subject. In one 
justly celebrated and comprehensive work on Human Physiology we 
find life defined las Vital activity ; a singular example of the 
bewilderment into which the easy passage from English words to 
Latin allows educated men sometimes to fall: Going back to earlier 
definitions, we* find Blumenbach defining life as Bildungstrieb, nimn 
formativu8 ; Miiller as an organic force ; ” Projat as an “ organic 
agent, endowed by the Creator with a faculty little short of intelli- 
gence, by means of which it is enabled to construct such a mechanism 
from natural elements, and by the aid of natural agencies, as to 
render it capable of taking farther advantage of their properties and 
of making them subservient to its use.’’ 

Leaving these mystical explanations, which are interesting chiefly 
as a record of the metaphysical stage of biological science, and which, 
like most other metaphysical explanations, leave their subject darker 
than they find it, we come to the celebrated definition of life by 
Bichat, which has at least the merit of being tangible and real : Life 
is the sum of functions which resist death. Here at least there is no 
attempt to describe life as a mysterious entity, a shapeless ghost 
haunting animals and trees for awhile, and then leaving them to 
decay. There is a clear and definite recognition, such as we might 
expect from such a man, that what we have to aim at are the laws of 
phenomena, the ways in which they hold together and follow one 
another, not the search for ultimate and inaccessible causes. The 
clearness of Bichaf s definition has the cardinal merit of revealing 
its shortcoming. Jt regards the living thing as in a state of 
perpetual conflict with the outer world, ,a conflict to which it 
eventually succumbs. This was an error, but like all errors that 
clothe themselves in clear language, it helped men forwards to 
the truth. 

A far nearer approach to the solution of the problem was made by 
Blanville in his treatise entitled Principes (PAnatomie Comparee^ 
published in 1822, A living body, ho says, is a sort of chemical 
focus where there is constantly a bringing in of new molecules and a 
casting ofiT of old ones, where combination is never fixed (except in 
tho case of certain parts practically dead or lying stored up), but 
always, so to speak, in nisu. This view fonned the starting point of 
the larger and profounder view of life put forth by Auguste Comte, 
who accepted Blanville's definition so far as it went, but with 
the important variation and addition which we have now to consider. 

In criticising Bichat’s definition of life, Comte pointed out, that in 
regarding the organism as engaged in a perpetual conflict with the 
world around it, Bichat, like all who preceded, and many of those 
who followed him, made the mistake of regarding the organism os 
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having an existence independent of the world around just as a 
piece of gold or iron might ])e imagined as so existing, floating 
through space unconnected with any other substance. But in the 
case of a living organism, such independent existence is not merely 
a thing physically impossible, it is contradictory to the very idea of 
life when we rightly analyse that idea. Life is not the property of 
a particular kind of substance, as ductility is the property of gold, 
or brittleness and, transparency of glass ; it is something whjolly 
different fH)inthis. It is the combination, or rather the harmonious 
working together of two inseparable elements, one of which wo call 
organism and the other environment. The word environment, for 
which the French equivalent is milieu^ needs a word of explanation. 
It means more than the material element, earth, air, or water, in 
which a plant or animal exists. It means the whole sum of out- 
ward circumstances, whatever be their nature,'' affecting the life of 
the organism. The more complex the organism, therefore, the more 
complex would be the environment. Restricted in the lowest form 
of life to a few simj^lo agencies, light, heat, gravity, acting on and 
through the fluid in which the animal or plant exists, it includes in 
the highest forms, and notably in the human race, things and events 
widely distant both in time and space. 

This conception of environment^ not merely as a condition 
essential to life, but as one of the two component factors of life, was 
one, as I believe, entirely new to the world when Comte propounded 
it. It has been practically adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
illustrated with the amplitude and lucidity characteristic of that 
celebrated thinker. And if the conception turn out to be not 
merely new, but true, i^ must bo admitted by candid specialists that 
Comte, in succeeding, where a scries of biologists of the greatest 
eminence had failed, in making clear the most fundamental of all 
biological conceptions, has made a not inconsiderable contribution to 
science. 

With the exception of Lamarck, and the still greater exception of 
Aristotle, almost all biologists had, up to this time, been mem*bcrs of 
the medical profession, Comte was therefore one of the earliest 
illustrations of the advantage, on which he was,,! believe, the first 
to insist, that would coYne to the science of life from regarding it hi 
the abstract, and apart from its practical applications. ** It is not to 

(1) la Mr. Spoacer^B Biolog)',*’ p. 74, there eeems to bo aomo miaapprehension on ihia 
point as to Comte’s meaning. The words immediately preceding the passage from 
Comte, which he quotes, are ** les deua elements iiis^orables dont rharmonie constituo 
&4cessairement I'id^o g^ndraie de vie .” — Philosophie TosHioey vol. iii. p. 201, Littre's 
edition. The sixteen pages that follow develop the subject. In Miss Martinoaii’s 
condensed translation the passage will be found in Book V. chap, i., with some 
important omissions, but fewer than are usual in that imperfect though valurflte work. 
Yet larger applications of the thought arc developed in vol. i. pp. 355—65 of Potiiive 
Polity (Eng. Translation). 
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navigators/' lie said, that we go for ‘our astronomy, to engineer® 
for our mathematics, or to dyers for^our chemistry." So then let it 
be with the science of life. The very essence of science, as opposed to 
erudition or lear^iing, implies that we act thus. Erudition is the 
collection of special concrete facts arranged in a more or less 
methodic way. It is indispensahle, but it is not science. Science is 
the discovery of the abstract generalities which underlie those con- 
crete facts, and which, when fully grasped, enabje us to foresee how 
new arrangements of fact will behave. The true n^te of science is 
this ability to foresee where we cannot see ; to measure where we 
cannot touch. 

For thousands of yearsEgyptian builders had carved hard stone care- 
fully, had measured their huge blocks with absolute precision, and had 
lifted them into their places by strange though wasteful combinations 
of force. When the pyramid was finished,, and the scaffolding was 
taken down, no one could measure its height, for no one could reach 
the summit and fasten a line to it. But a thing mightier than the 
pyramids arose on the coasts and islands of the iEgean. An impal- 
pable, shadowy, and useless thing it seemed to those who stood by ; 
for it wfis nothing more than that hero and there a man began to 
think and 8l)eak about size, and shape, and distance, with hardly 
any reference to the visible and tangible objects, that were large or 
small, round or square, far or near. In other words, the abstract 
science of magnitude — the study of those laws of nature the know- 
ledge of which enables us to measure inaccessible distances and 
variable shapes and forces with the slenderest possible use of the yard 
measure or the scales, and by which a few score of students have gradu- 
ally revolutionised man's conception of tl^e universe — this science, 
mightier surely than the pyramids, dawned upon the world. Like 
other strong social forces, “ it came not with observation though 
when Thales taught the Egyptian priest those two or three elemen- 
tary truths as to the law^s of triangles, which enabled them to tell 
the height of the pyramid by measuring its shadow, his hearer may 
have felt a presentiment that something new was at hand. 

And none the l^ss is it true of every other jecicnce, that the final 
object is not to pile up musses of incoherent observations, however 
accurate, hut so to observe as to clear out frbm the special concrete 
facts the abstract generalities that underlie them, and thus gain fore- 
sight of new facts that cannot be directly reached by touch or 
sight. That direct' observations of the facts long continued, varied, 
and massive in amount are needed no one disputes ; but these are not 
in every case the discoverer’s own. Biologists have often talked 
lately of practical work," as though no one who was not himself 
continually dissecting could have any claim to be heard ; and some- 
times this point is pressed so far that each discoverer of a new law is 
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supposed to generalise solely from his own narrow stock of observed 
facts, no heed being taken of tbg far greater mass due to the labours 
of contemporaries and predecessors. Men are apt to forget that 
some of the greatest -discoveries in astronomy were paade by men who 
seldom looked through a telescope, and might almost as well have 
been blind. * 

It would seem, therefore, to have been a useful 'thing to aim 
at disengaging fron; the countless varieties of living things that air, 
earth, and watef contain, tho underlying principle common to all — 
the abstract theory of life. To have succeeded in that aim would seem 
a great thing. And it may well be asked, What were the condi- 
tions that enabled Comte to achieve success P Is it to bo maintainod 
that by thought unassisted by observation a man should have been 
able to deal effectively with the greatest of biological problems P 

What Comte’s claims as an observer were I will indicate presently. 
But first I would say that ho had fulfilled one of tlie conditions of 
competence for tho task which had been satisfied by very few if by any 
of bis contemporary biologists. ( )f the two factors of life, both equally 
necessary, organism and environment, tho anatomists and physio- 
logists of his time had, with few excopUoiis, studied tho first only. 
Comte had studied both. A well-known naturalist of 6 ut own time 
had spoken, it is true, of Comte’s “scientific incapacity.” But if 
mathematicians were asked who was tho greatest name in mathe- 
matics of our century, most of them would mention Fourier. And 
it was Fourier who selected Comte for an important mathematical 
post in the great science-school of Paris, and who listened to a long 
series of discourses on the philosophy of mathematics and other 
sciences from a man unk^iown to the general public and not nearly 
half his ago.^ • 

On one, then, of tke two factors of life Comto was singularly 
qualified to speak. lie had passed through a wide and comprehensive 
course of study of the physical environment ; of that external order 
without which the existence of life is a contradiction in terms. And 
it was not merely that the actual knowledge thus obtained had been 
useful to him, since the results of mathematical or chemical research 
are accessible to the most superficial reader of a popular manual. It 
was that his study of the inorganic sciences had been conducted, xnot 
with the view of instituting special researches of his own on any one 
of them, but in order to throw light on the logical processes which 
each one of them in turn was likely to develop and strengthen ; the 

(1) The audieiK^ at the first and second hearing of Ihe^ourse of lectures on Philono- 
pjiie Positive in 1626 and 1629 was small enough to be contained in Comte’s lodgings. 
But a small audience has seldom included more illustrious names. Amopg them, 
besides Fourier, were Blainyille, Poinsot, Navier, Brousiais, Esquirol, and Alexander 
Humboldt. These men were perhaps not less qualified than BIr. Huxley to detect ** scien- 
tific incapacity.” 
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final object being to concentrate the sum of intellectual force thus 
obtained upon the most complicated . problems of all — those of human 
nature. With this large purpose steadily in view, Comte was able 
to regard the pj?ysical environment of life as* a whole, attributing 
due weight to each element, but not losing himself in the specialities 
of any. He was saved, for instance, from the loose vagueness of 
Lamarck's speculations as to the spontaneous generations of the 
lowest forms of life, by heat and electricity; and knew well enough 
the degree of certainty lhat belonged to more modern vjpoculations, 
which would explain chemical or vital action by the vibration of 
molecules of ether. 

Yet this comprehensive view of the environment, in which, perhaps, 
there was no one of his contemporaries, unless it were Humboldt, who 
even strove to rival him, would not have sufficed had it not been 
accompanied by equally wide knowledge of organisms. Comte's 
profound appreciation and study of Bichat and Lamarck, and his 
lifelong friendship with Blainville, had supplied him wdth ample 
material for reviewing the whole scope of organic life so far as these 
illustrious men had comprehended it. But wide as it was, their scope 
was insufficient, and it remained for Comte to complete it. All 
agreed that, for a true conception of life, it was necessary to consider 
the whole range of its modes, from the lowest to the highest. Bichat, 
whose early death had limited the range of his inquiries to human 
anatomy, had failed. Ijamarck, with his unparalleled knowledge of 
invertebrate life, a branch of study which ho may almost be said to 
have created, had come in some respects nearer the truth. But the 
highest form of vit;jility remained unknown to these men or to their 
colleagues. They had studied well the firsf two terms of the series, 
but not the third. The analysis of vegetal life and of animal life 
had been not completed certainly, but at ieast fairly begun, and 
clearly conceived. But it remained to build upon these the study of 
collective or social life. And the systematic institution of this 
branch of science was reserved for Comte. 

It is not surprising, then, that his conception of life should have been 
larger and deeper than that of any of his contemporaries. Logically 
viewed, w’hat he did was equivalent to the addition of a new kingdom 
tf) those which w^ere already recognised in the world of knowledge. 
To the well-known threefold division of existence into mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, was now superadded a fourth, social exist- 
ence. And it was not long before a yet further consequence 
followed, hardly perhaps perceived by Comte himself, at the begin- 
ning of his work, though clearly developed by him afterwards. 
From his discovery that the environment was not merely one of the 
conditions of life, but was one of its two inseparable factors, it 
followed that the higher and more complete the life, the wider and 
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more varied was the environment. In the lowest types the environ- 
ment is inorganic solely ; it is made up of air, earth, and water, and 
the forces, molar or molecular, connected with them. As we rise in 
the scale the environment becomes complicated by the addition of the 
lower organic forms ; the lichen on the rock is part of the environ- 
ment of the phanerogamous seed that may grow there. The environ- 
ment of the higher animal is not merely vegetal as well as mineral, 
but, as Mr. Darwin and the school founded by bim have abundantly 
shown, it is Animal also. 

This truth had now to be applied to the highest form of life. 

The collective life of a race implies the action and reaction 
between that race and all surrounding circumstances, including 
astronomical conditions, climate, soil, rival species, and other 
influences too numerous to specify. But for the individuals of the 
society, the collective organism is itself the most essential part of the 
environment. Apart from the actions upon it of air, earth, water, 
heat, and light, the life of a plant is not merely impossible, it is a 
contradiction in terms; these things, when the reactions of the 
organism are added, an the life. And so the life of every member 
of a social race is a contradiction in terms apart from the action upon 
it of the surrounding society in times past or present. * The bee, or 
the ant, imagined as solitary, and without social progenitor, would not 
be the boo or the ant, but a wholly different insect clothed in a 
deceptive shape. And in the same way the life of man ceases to bo 
conceivable, Womes a contradiction in terms, apart from the action 
upon it of humanity. 

“ J’ousso ett; pres da Gauge osclave des faujt dioux, 

Chretienno d^ns Paris, Musulmario ea cos lieux,” 

says Voltaire’s heroine aifi one example is as good as a thousand 
to show that the sum ftf actions which make up our lives is deter- 
mined by sociological not less than by physical influences. To go 
farther into such a subject would be to. write treatises on religion, 
philosophy, law, art, education, conduct. Enough for our present pur- 
pose to see that these higher vital functions were embraced for the first 
time by Comte under 4;he same definition of life which had been found 
applicable to the lower : ‘‘ une intime conciliation permaiiente entre 
la spontaneity intyrieure et la fatality exterieure.”^ How pregnaAt 
this definition is with thoughts bearing on the deepest problems of 
man’s position in the world this article is not the place to show. 

It may be noted, however, that the combination^ of subject and 
object in the ac^ of perception, on which Kant ^nd subsequent thinkers 
have dwelt so fully, falls, as Comte showed, under bis definition of 
life no less than the functions of nutrition or of resplratioiii ^And 
a further consequence may be remarked. The course of these roac- 
(1) Zaire. (2) Foiitite Folity^ vol. i. p. 335, English traaslatilon. 
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tions between object and subject, whict constitutes intellectual life, 
varies with the varying stages of ^cial development. Psychology 
therefore, so far as it can be regarded as a separate branch of science, 
should not bo rwged between biology and sociology, but after the 
latter. The reason for this is, that, apart from sociology, only those 
psychical truths common to man with the lower animals are appre- 
ciable.' The discussion of such subjects would lead us too far. But 
it seemed not without interest to find, since it has a^bearing on the 
scientific speculation of our day, that the wider range* of Comte’s 
scientific investigations gave him an advantage not possessed by other 
biologists of his generation in dealing with the most fundamental 
of biological problems. Starting with a comprehensive grasp of the 
inorganic environment to which few scientists, and certainly no biolo- 
gists, had any pretension, fully availing himself of Bichat’s masterlj" 
analysis of vital functions, and of Lamarck’s unrivalled knowledge 
of the lowest forma of life, he was led by social aspirations to choose 
for his own special field of research a region which no thinker had 
as yet tried to cultivate with scientific implements. He was the 
first who not merely conceived, but systematically instituted the 
application of inductive methods to the collective life of man. Hence 
came those Idrge views of organism and environment which enabled 
him to regard thought and feeling no less than assimilation and 
growth as embraced in one and the same conception of life. 

J. H. Bridges. 

(1) Cointo avoided Uio use of the word psychology, which at the time when he wrote had 
been appropriated by Victor Cousin’s shallow school. The positive truths included in 
it wore classed by him in the science which he called ‘‘La Morale^ — the study of 
human nature. 
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Very few of our weekly •and ‘daily contemporaries fail to open their 
critical notices of each annual exhibition of art .without some 
expression of opinion as to the value of the show when compared 
with those whiA have preceded it. ‘‘ The Academy is better this 
year,” people say, or “ the Academy is not so good as it was the 
year before last.” It is a little diflScult to understand on what 
system of valuation these glib estimates are formed, or what is the 
unit of meritorious workmanship upon which a greater or lesser 
aggregate is founded. The splendour of contributions from old 
established favourites may perhaps be taken as one standard, the 
promise of those from new men as another, the high level of average 
skill as a third, and the absence of glaring instances of demerit as a 
fourth, but it is certainly difficult to define the exact effect produced 
by so many and various causes. Perhaps, on the whole, it is safer to 
reflect that the exhibitions of one single year indicate the fluctuations 
in the work of individual men much more distinctly than those in the 
general progress of national art, and that to dogmatise from such 
superficial indications of ascent or decline is exceedingly dangerous. 
We therefore record the personal impression that neither inside the 
Royal Academy nor outside it is there any signal of abated zeal on 
the part of the profession, or of declining interest on the part of the 
public, and then proceed, without any attempt to lay the whole 
exhibition of 1881 in the scales against those of 1879 or 1880, to 
consider, as far as the exj^ibitod works give us leave to do, what 
progress has been g^ned or what position lost by the principal 
English artists. 

The time is long past when any survey of contemporary art in 
England could afford to relegate to a’ second place the names of those 
artists who form the body of the Royal Academy. It is certainly 
only due to these gentlemen to acknowledge that they have re- 
sponded with great alacrity to the demand made on them by the 
public, and that they have opened their doors it no narrow spirit^to 
the representative men so long excluded by a false principle in social 
politics. The list of the members of the Royal Academy for 1875 
stands before us at this moment, and presents the significant fact 
that it does not include those names of Messrs. Almd-Tadema, Arm- 
stead, Boehmf Boughton, Brett, Fildes, Herkomer, Ouless, and 
Riviere, without which we can to-day scarcely realise the constitu- 
tion of the body. With the exception of Messrs. Rossetti, Madox 
Brown, and Bume Jones, who have chosen from the first to cultivate 
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their powers in isolation, there can scarcely be said to be a single 
living painter in the front rank who is not an Academician or an 
Associate. In earlier years mistakes were made ; an earlier genera- 
tion, with imperfect intellectual sympathies, received with ignorant 
suspicion the advent of a rather violent revival, but all that could 
reasonably bo done to correct past erfors ^eems to have been at- 
tempted, and at least during the reign of the new President the out* 
siders can complain of no single act of great injustice. Moreover 
the ‘Academy seems, by its latest proceedings, bent On preventing 
the recurrence of its old mistake, and has reverted to its original 
principle of selecting its members from the promising men of the 
coming generation. The elections of last January, when the new 
A.R.A.’s included the most dignified and skilful of the younger 
school of figure-painters, the most prominent of recent sculptors, 
end the most sound and learned of our rising historical painters, 
were extremely significant, as showing the liberal and modem spirit 
that now moves in the Royal Academy, and it seems a due act of 
candour in those of us who have long assailed what we conceived to 
be the errors of this body, to acknowledge frankly that the demand 
of the public has been responded to. It is perhaps not widely realised 
that the Royal Academy, partly by a series of accidents, partly in 
consequence of the old vicious system of recruiting its numbers from 
the body of artists who were already past their prime, is now under- 
going a greater crisis than any which has revolutionised it since its 
first foundation. The old generation is passing rapidly away; 
deaths and retirements have been more numerous than ever before 
in the history of the body. The catalogue of 1875, to which I just 
now referred, contains twenty names out of sixty-two which no 
longer figure in the official list, answering to a percentage in six 
years that is perhaps unprecedented in the archives of any such 
academic foundation. This process of decease and retirement is still 
rapidly progressing ; within the last four or five months the deaths 
of Messrs. Elmore, Knight, and Burges, and the seclusion of Messrs. 
Cousins and Redgrave, still further disintegrate the body, and at a 
ratio more painfully startling than ever. The great age of a con- 
siderable number of surviving Academicians mates their retirement 
to the honorary list An event that must certainly be soon expected, 
and we shall therefore in all probability, within the next four or five 
years, witness the entire reorganisation of the Royal Academy from 
within. The body which consisted ten years ago almost wholly of 
elderly men will then be as exclusively youthful, and in the natural 
course of things will continue for another generation with very little 
internal change. It is therefore of unusual importance that at this 
moment, when the leaders of English art for the next twenty or 
thirty years are being so rapidly selected, that only the best and 
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strongest men should be chosen. Let the most vigorous talents be 
elected before 1885, lest there be no more vacancies to fill, and no 
more opportunities to correct mistakes, until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

The special interest, therefore, of each exhibition at present is the 
evidence that it gives of the condition of talent in those younger 
masters whoso work may very probably bo set before us “on the 
line until the end of our lives. It is a matter for real congratula- 
tion when w^ detect in these men the results of care and intelligent 
self-criticism. Before, however, we pass to the examination of this 
delicate subject, wo have certain observations to make on the safer 
ground of the show made this year by those acknowledged masters 
from whom we know what to expect, and whose art has taken its 
place already in the history of English achievement. Among these 
Sir Frederick Leighton takes precedence naturally by virtue of his 
office. That the art of the President should undergo any new or 
unexpected phases is a thing almost as little to bo desired as antici- 
pated. His painting has so long comprised the quintessence of 
style, the extreme of calculated accomplishment, the laborious 
masterly selection of all types xind incidents of beauty, that nothing 
short of rebaptism in Helicon could affect the manner of -so conscious 
an artist. 

“ Yet should thoro hoyor in our restless h()ads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 

Which into words no virtue can digest,” 

it is not perhaps to this cynosure of painters to whom we should 
come for its interpretation in colour. At the Royal Academy, it 
seems, this glossy refinement of painting is too nearly allied, under- 
neath its exquisite superfiJia]^ sweetness, to what has been most poor 
and thin in English pyactice, to exercise quite the same beneficial 
influence that is felt in the Salon, for instance, by the beautiful 
refinement of a painter like Bouguoyeau. In France wo must all 
feel, even those of us who are least insular, and most in sympathy 
with whatever stirs the intelligence of that noble and amiable 
nation,' that there is a dangerous element of violence and haste in art 
to which such a masterpiece of accomplished painting as this year’s 
“ Vierge aux Anges” offers a salutary reproof. In England this 
not the case, and we may be permitted to wish that the nymphs were 
not quite so waxy, the landscape not so fluid and iridescent as in the 
charming “ Idyl,^' or the still more charming dream-picture called 
“Whispers.” No such excess of sweetness mars thd entire enjoy- 
ment with which we examine the President’S practically faultless 
portrait of himself, in robes of several rich tones of red, with a ft^ek 
frieze of old yellow-stained marble as its background. “ Elisha and 
the Shunammite’s Son ” is a pathetic compositioD, with all its author’s 
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feeling for the frail beauty of childhood, and with a little too much 
of his known preference for a harmony of liver-colour and Prussian 
blue. The full-length figure of ‘‘Mrs. Stephen Ralli^' has the 
accustomed dignjty and grace of attitude which, attend Sir Frederick 
Leighton's portraits, but probably the work of his this year to which 
the spectator will recur most often andr with pleasui’e the most 
entirely unalloyed is the head in profile, in the last room, called 
“ Viola.” On such work as this the eye rests with absolute content- 
ment and repose, and this is the end and aim of such painting as the 
President's. 

Mr. Watts, who has been extremely fecund this year, reserves his 
imaginative studies for another place, and is represented at the 
Academy by six portraits. Of these the powerful and in some 
measure characteristic head of Mr. Matthew Arnold will attract 
most notice and be most severely criticized. In attaining his some- 
what studied harmonies of tone Mr. Watts is apt to sacrifice clear- 
ness of skill and brightness of eye, and ho has in this instance given 
the poet a sort of obfuscation wliich is not entirely satisfactory. 
The portrait of the President, which has great sumptuousness of 
colour and breadth of tone, suffers a little from the same cause, and 
the odd drawing of the fingers is a stumbling-block to many. On 
the other hand, the head of Mr. C. A. lonides is singular for the 
bright, clear expression of the eyes, dravra with no veil of serene 
colour over the pupils. Perhaps Mr. Watts's most curious perform- 
ance at the Iloyal Academy this year is his portrait of Miss Baldock, 
which, with its light carnations and fleeting silvery tones, would pass 
for a very lino work of some such eighteenth-century painter as 
Lancret, must be regarded as a very interesting and successful experi- 
ment in Mr. Watts's hands. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema is so great a favourite with the public, and 
with artists, that it is something of a problem why his work seldom 
attracts much notice from the critics. The attitude of the literary 
mind towards this painter's pictures seems to bo a vague distress that 
they vire not at once removed for good to some public museum to be 
looked at, not to be described. There is, perhaps, some ground for 
this to he discovered in the antiquarian learning of the painter, who 
is for ever laying traps for the casual critics. It is very tiresome 
to praise the painting of a cithera, and then find out that it really 
was a phorminx, or to be obliged to display a hopeless uncertainty as 
to the difference between a chlamys and a pallium. With all his 
wonderful knowledge of ancient life, Mr. Alma-Tadema remains a 
Dutchman, and is probably still a good deal more like Terburg than 
like Apelles. But this year, in his one picture, called “ Sappho,*' he 
strikes a higher chord, and tempers his antiquarian knowledge with 
a fresher poetry than ever before. The poetess is represented as some- 
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tiling of u 'pr^(^.icu^ey and it is By an excellent dramatic instinct that the 
artist contrasts her earnest gazg at Alcocus with the nonchalance or 
positive inattention of all her pretty pupils. It was a curious freak of 
the hanging committee to place this little picturef the most accom- 
plished of the year, close beside Mr. Millais’s boisterous “ Cinderella.^' 
The best of bulls is out of place in an exhibition of Venetian glass. 

Let us hasten to disclaim any want of respect for the august genius 
of Mr. Millais. I^raise is impertinence in the presence of this 
masculine and ^during power in English art, this great man born 
to paint, whose work may not alvvaj’s please or attract us, but whose 
direct strength never fails to make itself acknowledged, In speaking 
of “ Cinderella,” however, we have used the word “ boisterous,” and 
this may express, according to the temper of the reader, the sympathy 
or want of sympathy that will accompany the tribute of admiration 
which the picture enforces. For the numerous portraits that Mr. 
Millais has sent to the Academy, a few words presently regarding 
their jrelative value, as compared witli oilier admirable work, must 
here suffice, except in the case of the figure of Lord Wimbornc, 
where not only does the painter seem to surpass himself in technical 
precision and force, but in the introduction of tho gold background, 
and of the two responding blues of jar and of cravat, to have con- 
sented more than usual to gratify tho instinct for positive beauty of 
colour. The criticism that must scarcely approach Mr. Millais may 
be permitted to hover around those glittering Dioscuri, Mr. Oulcss 
and Mr, Holl, who arc following so brilliantly in his wake. Tho 
progress made by these two painters is, in fact, as it appears to mo, 
the most interesting feature of this year’s Academy, of course from 
a technical point of viojy. The visitor will find it exceedingly 
instructive to hasten through the whole suite of galleries, restricting 
his attention for the time being to the portraits of tho three last- 
mentioned painters. As we examine, one after another, the heads 
of Mr. Oulcss and Mr. Holl, we begin to perceive an analogy, not 
wholly whimsical, between the former and Bartholomcus A'^an der 
Heist, between the latter and Frans Hals. Mr. Ouless has a sim- 
plicity, a straightforvtfird prose style in painting, that contrasts with 
Mr. HoU’s during bravura and generous clash of colpur. In the second 
room Mr. Holl’s fierce old gentleman, with its brilliant whites and 
crimsons in the dress, astonishes us into rapture until we glance at its 
pendant, Mr. Millais's sober, perfect Sir Gilbert GroenalL” Mr. 
Ouless seems to bear comparison, wdth the greater master more satisfac- 
torily, partly , pejrhaps, because he makes less deipand upon the surprise 
of the spectator ; his work, however, is sometimes a little cold and irre- 
solute, and he has a fondness for smudged brown baokgrounds,;prhich 
ofiTepd the eye. Our new Van der Heist, however, has learned how 
to draw a worn human face with extraordinary precision and intelli- 

3a2 
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gonce, while our possible Frans Hals has already something of 
Haarlem in the massive projection of. his heads and his full treatment 
of accessories. Each painter has attained his extreme level of per- 
formance hithertoin one of the many works ho exhibits this year at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Holl has certainly never done anything more 
powerful in drawing, or gorgeous in colour, than his Dr. Cradock,’^ 
destined to adorn the hall of Braseiiose ; the vigour of the mere 
painting here, whether expended upon the skin, pr the ornaments, or 
the fur of the robes, ivS worthy of the palmy days 6f English por- 
traiture, and gives splendid promise for the future. Yet, perhaps, 
Mr. Oulcss’s head of Mrs. Butterworth is a still more admirable 
achievement. Here there is no open expenditure of strength ; all is 
quiet, sensitive, and yet resolute. The delicate drawing of the eyes 
and lips, the serene colour of the face, the rendering ol the different 
whites of silver hair and lace cap and ermine cape, these are of the 
very highest order of merit, as merit goes in painting nowadays, 
to be approached by few, surpassed perhaps by none. As we examine 
this portrait, we forgot V^un der Heist, and think for one moment of 
Holbein himself. It should be recognised that Mr. Ouloss has made 
extraordinary progress of late, and that success has very plainly not 
dulled his ambition. For Mr. Iloirs subject-picture, Home Again,'" 
a melancholy welcome of the military by the fair, with a touching 
accompaniment of weeping and drumming, it is not easy to find one's 
self in sympathy. It is very clever, smartly anecdotal, and ques- 
tionably sincere, beautifully painted, and, on the whole, perhaps not 
worth painting. 

Of the many talents set in motion by Frederick Walker, that of 
Mr. Ilerkomer seems to promise most lasting significance. In a 
variety of ways the younger master srems to set himself, almost 
with a touch of ostentation, in competition with the elder. But 
there is one great difference between them. Walker's pictures, 
when they were successful, formed one balanccd^whole, while those of 
Mr. Ilerkomer depend too much on the detailed beauty of the com- 
ponent parts. In his great picture of the crowd at the gates of the 
Portsmouth Dockyard the various incidents viro painted with great 
feeling, and some qf the heads are exquisite ; but the entire compo- 
sition fails to enthral the attention. The intellectual vivacity of 
this painter, shown in his Protean efforts after new media and new 
effects, is interesting and praiseworthy, but should be tempered with 
discretion, les^ it lapse into mere restlessness. The picture called 

Missing" has been Jhought out so carefully, that^it is painful to 
be obliged to say that it seems to show no real advance on the artist's 
previous studies from modern English life. Perhaps the subject is 
more fitted for a woodcut than for a monumental painting. 

Mr. Poynter might have escaped minute criticism of his principal 
work of this year, Helen of Troy," if it had not been for the indis- 
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cretion of his friends. In 'those premonitory trumpet-blasts which 
fill the daily and weekly papers during the month of April, and 
which threaten to become a serious nuisance, the public was care- 
fully prepared, in terms sometimes too voluptuous^to be quoted here, 
for the advent of a miracle of poetic beauty. Wo knew that Mr. 
Poynter, though alwaj^ an uncertain painter, possessed the rare 
quality of style, and was moved by a high iutellettual ambition. 
There was, th^efoEe, no reason why ho should not this year suijpass 
himself, aifd exhibit a worthy Helen. I5ut when we saw this 
fading dream of a popular beauty, with her staring eyes of weak 
blue, her vulgar red robe studded with stars of tinsel, and the 
ignoble attitude of her hands, we could but exclaim with Faustus — 

“Was this fair Helen, whose admired worth 
Made Greece with ton years* war alflict poor Troy ?’* 

The execution of the work, too, is surely puerile ; tho marble columns, 
the stdtues, the blazing temple, scarcely could bo painted worse. It 
cannot bo denied that the picture possesses a certain attractive 
cleverness, but as little that it is unworthy of Mr. PoynteFs re- 
markable talent, and that it falls as far short of being a masterpicco 
as it could contrive to do. Tho portrait of Lord Wharnclifte soeriis to 
be much better painted ; but it is hung so high that it is impossible 
to be sure of this. It is surely an unusual experience for a full 
Academician to taste the atmosjdiere at this altitude. 

Among tho purely Academic painters, whose work rarely calls for 
critical mention, Mr. Armitage takes a foremost jdaco through his 
superior knowledge and enterprise. lie nevcp knows when ho is 
beaten, ho is never coiktcnt to be superseded. His long scries of 
Acts of Charity,"^ p]aced*side by side in one fnimc, arc of a nullity 
that is perfectly baffKng, but bis Samson and the Lion’’ rises 
above mediocrity. The naked body of the athlete, tightly bound about 
the loins by a scarlet cloth, is boldl/ designed, and the lion is not 
at all a bad lion in itself. The great fault of the composition, and 
the fault which is an axe laid to the root of this whole schoorof art, 
is the want of realky. The lion is as large as Samson, or larger, 
yet the prophet throws it over his head without any tension of tho 
muscles of the back or left arm. Evidently, from the mode in whfbh 
SamsgiL moves, the lion is of no weight at all, a mere inflated toy- 
lion of thin india-rubber. There is no satisfaction in art of this 
kind, however strenuous the effort to produce it, Jiowever learned 
the draughten^nship that adorns it. , 

Mr. Hook is a veteran painter who shows no tendency to fall 
into these conventionalities. He was never fresher or more tigprous 
than this year ; indeed, to compare his present work with what he 
has exhibited of late, we should be inclined to congratulate him on 
taking out a new lease of genius. Mr. Hook, and indeed some of 
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our lesser marine figure-painters, such tis notably Mr. Colin Hunter, 
have no rivals in their particular branch of art in Europe. At the 
Salon there is no lack of littoral scenes, but they are never rendered 
with the truth, freshness, and atmospheric vitality of Mr. Hook. 
Perhaps M. Eugene Feyen comes nearest to our English master in 
his treatment of fisher-life, but there is always, even in his pictures, 
a general tone of neutral tint which may be very harmonious, but 
which is far from rendering the turquoise blues and vitreous greens 
of the Channel. Mr. Hook’s ‘‘Diamond Merchants^^’ fe one of the 
finest works ho has ever painted, the pinnacled rocks of Cornwall, the 
changing surface of the sea, the easy, natural grace of the sun-burned 
children, are all true alike and delightful. The starting boat, in 
“ Past Work,” too, is one of those records of minute and accurate 
observation which wo welcome in the painting of any master. Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis is another artist on 'whom long- sustained popularity 
has had no distracting elfect. His work has lost a certain woolli- 
ncss and crudity that once detracted from its beauty, and he pro- 
bably never painted anything more entirely sound than his land- 
scape this year called “ Koon,” two cattle tethered among the 
rough, dry pasturage, above the level of the sen. The careful and con- 
scientious drawing of every poppy, hemlock, and thistle in the fore- 
ground of this picture should especially be noted. The study of a 
mare and her foal, called “Mother and Son,” is rather too 
slight a production to be ('xhibited at^thc Academy, but Mr. Davis’s 
third work, “ The Evening Star,” which hangs in the last room, 
is a landscape in mellow harmony of tone, worthy of Cuyp himself. 
Yet how is it tha/y ]\rr. Davis, decidedly our best English cattlo- 
paintcr, has never done justice to the magpifieent purple bloom on 
the coat of a Imll.^ We venturo to suggest it to him as an object 
worthy of his finest powers. ‘ 

The principal contribution of Mr. Pettie, “ Before his Peers,” a 
bearded aristocrat in black and yellow, pleading his own cause on 
some strenuous occasion, could be produced by none but the man 
who phinted it. Its authorship cries to us from the other end of the 
gallery, the moment that it comes within sight.# Masculine, spirited, 
hasty art that demands attention and cannot be put by, lifelike to 
the extreme, with always a touch of the paint-brush and the model 
when >ve would willingly forget them, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Pettie’s work is among the most individual of our time. Whether 
he paints history or a portrait, whether ho gives us a fresh lad 
whipping a Highland ^stream, or a handsome duchess fingering her 
jewels, his peculiar cachet is plainly set on every square inch of the 
canvas. The excess of this sort of force has sent people of refine- 
ment back to Greuse or to Botticelli, to either extreme of delicacy, 
to escape so violent and boii^erous a vitality. But many roads lead 
to the Home of fine art, and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
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Pettie strides like some stalwart knight across one of them. His 
satellites or attendant henchmen cannot be said to be objects of so 
much interest to the critic as he himself is. At one time they 
threatened to fill the Royal Academy iindnly with thoir crude and 
‘‘painty” canvases. This year they are happily in such abeyance that 
their very names may pjlss unmentioned, whether for praise or blame. 
But Mr. Hodgson, as distantly allied to the same school, can hardly 
escape a little ^oodrnatured castigation for the extraordinary sort of 
Robinson Crusoe figure which he has presented to the Royal 
Academy as his diploma picture. Anything more laughably ill- 
composed and ill-painted can hardly be conceived, and wo can only 
speculate on the cause that has led the latest full Academician to 
express a public contempt for his coUeagues and his office. W© 
should bo sorry to think it tlic cry of the emancipated Associate, 
freed for ever from any fear of the conscquencjos of bad painting. 

There is always so much that is well done and original of its kind 
in the productions of Mr. Briton Riviere that wc cannot help wishing 
he could be persuaded to make a more thorougli study of the human 
figure. Nothing could bo better than his pugs and spaniels in 
“ Envy, Hatred, and Malice,” or his bull-dog in “ Lot Sleeping 
Dogs Lie,” but the navvy in this latter work, and the (lead Christian 
in “ A Roman Holiday,” arc sadly out of drawing. In the last- 
mentioned picture, the further tiger, which prowls, snarling round 
the edge of the amphitheatre, is excellently devised, but scarcely 
painted with so much power as wc (3xpect from TVIr. Riviere. 
Nevertheless, though the expression of his talent may fluctuate from 
year to year, we are always conscious in the csmsc of this excellent 
artist of an uiidiminish^d effort after what is sincere and adequate. 
It would be agreeable to •see more of this in a group of young 
Associates who bcgau*very well, in some cases brilliantly, and who 
arc resting too soon upon their laurels. If wc compare Mr. P. R. 
Morris’s “Queen’s Shilling” with M. Verhaz’ “ Revue des Kcoles ” 
in this year’s Salon, we must admit that the advantage lies entirely 
with the Belgian artist. Yet Mr. Morris had at one time alfhost as 
much skill in grouping a multitude of fresh childish heads as is 
shown in the extraordinary work just mentioned^ But what are w© 
to say of his stagey, um^eal composition of this year ? Surely this, 
that it misses the one quality which M. Verhaz secures, reality. In 
the huge Belgian picture each little girl carries upon her coun- 
tenance the stamp of her nature and training, and the whole work, as 
our neighbours would say, is an ugly, but extremely interesting 
portfolio of “ human documents.” Mr. Morris’s composition, 
sacrificing as it does truth to prettiness, attains the value of sf’jiicene 
in opera-houfEe. Mr. Peter Graham, again, who has produced some 
beautiful works within the lost fifteen years, is below the average of 
his skill this year. His landscapes tend to become too oily and 
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sticky, his sunlight floods his canvas like a golden varnish, and his 
style on every side is threatened by dangerous mannerisms. Yet we 
have every confidence that he will emerge from these perils, a 
confidence that s«‘arcely extends to the case of Mr. MeWhirter, who 
seems to us to be in a more parlous state than Mr. Graham, and 
** whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.’’ The Royal Academy has 
seldom seen a landscape so pretentious and untrue as the ^‘Mountain 
Tops” of Mr. MeWhirter. Nor can Mr. Long bg seriously con- 
gratulated on the popular success which he has achfeved by his 

Diana or Christ.” During the last five or six years this ambitious 
artist has, it seems to us, been steadily declining in the sounder part 
of his work, and has descended at last to a very catchpenny cleverness. 
The heroine of the afFecting drama aj)pcals to us with a conventional 
jiathos, rolling the whites of her eyes, and pursing up her mouth in 
the mode recommended by one of Dickens’s characters, as though 
repeating the words prune ” and “prism.” Her lover and several 
bystanders prove to her with success that she is not alone in being 
able to roll the white of the eye. The Roman governor watches 
her with an air of affable interest ; a person holding a paper glances 
sideways at her with a fine old tragedy scowl, and a great mass of 
supernumeraries arc hastily sketched in behind. The only well- 
painted objects in the whole huge canvas are, the stalwart negro 
exocutioiier and the silver image of Diana. If Mr. Long had taken 
time to paint the rest of the picture up to the level of these figures, 
it W’ould have been a notable work, though even then shallow and 
poor in sentiment. 

The Singhalese have a proverb that even the fall of a dancer is a 
somersault. It is almost as interesting to catch Mr. Brett tripping 
as to follow him in his customary pei^ection. His sea-piece this 
year, called “Golden Prospects,” is not the 'most satisfactoiy thing 
he has over done, but it detracts nothing from his great prestige. It 
is an experiment, the result of w^hich will, we trust, persuade him 
that there is a point w^hore the artist gains nothing by continued 
elaboration, and w^hcro to add detail is to lose freshness and per- 
spective. It is evident that Mr. Brett has set 'himself this year to 
surpass all that he l^as before performed in the Avay of radiant tran- 
script from nature ; he has been over-careful, extravagantly punc- 
tilious, and now we hope that he will return contentedly to \yhat is 
within the possible range of painting. But would that we could see 
more of this kind of error in the facile art that fills our exhibitions. 

t 

Mr, Fildes is sometimes too ready to dismiss his work, but we may 
be glad to forgive him the insipidity of his “Doily” and his 
“Doubts” for the sake of his brilliant Venetian woman, in her 
gorgeous discords of yellow, blue, and green, with her heap of 
orange stuffs caught up in one hand and her scoured copper pot 
balanced in the other, as she laughs at us under her blue-black hair. 
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Three of the last elected Associate painters are justifying their 
honours very laudabl3^ We are glad that Mr. Boughton has looked 
at Holland through his blue-tinted spectacles, for he brings us into 
close sympathy with quaint, clean towns that ejeactly suit his old- 
fashioned temper of mind. But we are still more glad that he has 
gone to Hawthorne’s gi*eat romance for the subject of one of the few 
pictures of the year that is based on a genuine literary impression. 
It is not frorn^iiiy of the more startling pages of the Scarlet Letter 
that he ha^ chosen his incident, but from ono of the more subtle and 
singular passages of the book — that in which the author makes us 
feel the human heart beating under the hard leathern jerkin of 
Puritanism. It is the branded w'oinan conquering esteem by the 
irresistible sweetness and gravity of her manners, and transforming 
the hideous letter into a symbol of help at need, that Mr. Boughton 
presents to us in his beautiful ‘‘ Ttesier Prynne.” Having said so 
much, it is lack of space and not flippancy that makes us hastily 
suggest that the eyes of his figures, having now successfully reached 
their ears, should begin to retire into normal proportions. Mr. 
Dicksec has produced a very beautiful and satisfactory work in his 

Is it nothing to you, all yo that pass by a picture that shows 
the result of great labour and of science unusual in so young a man. 
We have no doubt that he will free himself from a certain want of 
spontaneity that still makes his pictures seem a little like those of a 
sort of glorified Academy student. Mr. Gow has emancipated him- 
self more thoroughly from this trick of manner, and has attained 
more completely an individuality of stylo ; but we cannot feel that 
he promises so much as Mr. Dickseo does. “ Wic Monk’s Walk,” 
by the latter, is precisely what the poet meant hy ‘‘a green thought 
in a green shade,” and slug’s an imaginative gift tliat should have 
many delightful surprises in store for us. 

And now at last we leave the consideration of those painters who 
are secure of a position on the walU, and come to tlioso who still 
depend on the justice and good-will of their more fortunate brethren. 
As space is limited we sliall not attempt to catalogue the pnncipal 
good pictures by outeiders, or dwell on casual examples of talent and 
skill. Wc must confine . ourselves to an enumeration of those men 
who appear to us to put forth, by their general work, most claim llo 
recognition by thelioyal Academy, and in doing so we shall mention 
only those who have placed themselves, by their successive efforts, 
among the prominent candidates for the as^iateship. In carefully 
weighing the ejaims of those painters as repiipsented on the walls of 
the Academy, wc have been so much bewildered j^by the capricious 
manner in which the w’orks of outsiders are hung this year, thhjt we 
cannot help expressing a conviction that the hanging committee, 
whose names are unknown to us, are entitled to severe censure for 
the mode in which they have performed, or, in most cases, neglected 
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their duty. We would particularly rcTer to the discourtesy shown 
to one or two eminent foreign exhibitors. Among figure-painters, 
thou, it appears to us that two men come prominently to the front 
with two very remarkable historical pictures, and in this case we 
cannot say that any blame is due to the hangers, since '^The Bene- 
diction ’’ of Mr. J. 1). Linton, and the “ Charles I. at Gloucester,^' 
of Mr. Seymour Lucas, are placed on the line, on each side of a 
door, as if to invite convenient comparison. It is very instructive 
to contrast these two masterly productions. Mr. has tho 

advantage in brilliance and general effect, in broad planes of light, 
and in cunningly arranged depths of shadow. On the other hand, 
there is not on the whole of his canvas an inch so exquisitely painted 
as the kneeling boy's head ,in Mr. Linton's. The one painter is a 
simple historian, the other has a touch of the dramatic poet; Mr. 
Lucas reminds us of Mr. Pettie, ^yhilo Mr. Linton seems to have 
caught something of the spirit of Baron Leys. “ The Benediction" 
becomes more interesting the more closely we look into it ; “ Charles I. 
at Gloucester " produces its full impression at once. It is easy 
to see that Mr. Lucas has almost too much proficiency with 
oils ; the cautious touch of Mr. Linton reveals the habitual 
practice of ^Vatcr-colou^. Tlie work of Mr. Linton has long been 
admirable, that of Mr. Lucas has taken a start this year for which 
wo wore not prepared, and the rivalry between the two painters 
becomes very vivid and interesting. 

The name of Mr. John Collier has como more recently before the 
public than cither of those just mentioned, but it has earned this 
year a great prestige. The beautiful composition which has been 
bought under the Chantrey Bequest fully dqserves the popularity that 
it has enjoyed. It is the adequate intcKpretation of a very fine and 
moving story in Elizabethan history, as mysterious a tragedy as any 
that adorned the stage in that generation. At present Mr. Collier's 
final position in art seems dubious ; we chiefly observe that his 
painting is unusually sound and sober, and that he adopts a thoroughly 
commbn-sense manner, adorned by a somewhat thin vein of poetrv* 
In a year or two we shall be able to see more tlearly in what direc- 
tion a talent so well trained and so fully under control will eventually 
lead him. He seems to have an intellectual bias rather rare among 
painters, and, in fine, w’o look forward to his future w’ork with 
unusual anticipation. . Mr, Waller is another man more or less of 
the same school, who has painted a better picture this year than he 
ever achieved before ; but his aims, as we at present conceive them, 
are rather to bo compared with those of Mr. Lucas than with the 
more serious art of Mr. Collier or Mr. Liuton. 

It would be a pleasure to one who, like the present writer, has 
over and over again expended the flowers of youthful rhetoric on 
the praise of Mr. Albert Moore's successive pieces to continue that 
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enthusiasm in more sober sp*cecli. But a time seems really to have 
come at last for speaking out strongly against the narrow range and 
paltry ambition of this singularly gifted colourist. “ Every one 
who has hair/' the •Hindoos say, “ can do it up foar different ways. 

It would be delightful to find that Mr. Albert ^looro could contrive 
even two kinds of toilet. Xor is bo any longer an adept in the one 
narrow class of subjects to which ho confines himsoli* The limbs of 
his figures lack all projection, the tissues they wear and the ^tufl’s 
they lounge upon are undistinguishahle in texture from their faces, 
or from the wall behind them. It is really distressing to see a 
beautiful and original talent, M'^hich once was set to liigh imaginatne 
uses, fall thus into decay. There was nothing to prevent Mr. Albert 
Moore from developing into another a^id a more exquisite Puvis do 
Chavannes ; at present he is not merely not this, but he is no longei 
a power in English art at all. *‘C'cst un sacrilege, mais jc le boudo, 
as the hero- worshipper says in the last new (umiedy. 

Mr. Ileywood Hardy has achieved a veritable success with his 
dignified Avuda and the Holy Lion," but ho has made the mistake 
of accompanying it by a picture that is by no means noble or beautiful. 
As long as an artist displays this uncertainty of touch, we cannot 
feel confident that bis talent is any deeper than that sort of lyricism 
which is common to so many young men. Still the lion has a certain 
grandeur of treatment that places Mr. Ileywood Hardy in a more 
interesting light than he has ever been seen in before. Mr. llobcrt 
Macbeth, on the other hand, has taken a distinct step back 
the rank and file by the injudicious exhibition of his lorry, a 
picture ridiculously crude in workmanship, aiifkjjainted appaientlj 
with no more sensitive l^ol than the palette-knife. 1 ortions of this 
large picture display the trtith of instinct, tlie wliolcsome feeling foi 
rural beauty, and the Originality of design whicli have made previous 
works of this unequal artist so very interesting ; but ilie most inde- 
pendent of painters should know how, to paint, and the condition of 
eye which enabled Mr. Macbeth to send in without a qualm such an 
expanse of crudity as the water in the foreground of “ The Ferry" 
argues ill for ultinwite mastery of the art. Before we leave the 
figure-painters, we may say that the portrait of f/oloncl Yule by Mr. 
T. Blake Wirgman seems to show an extraordinary advance on tfce 
part of a draughtsman who has been for some time before the public, 
but whose portraits have erred on the side of timidity of treatment. 
In this portrait Mr. Wirgman seems to us of all the outsiders to 

come the nearest to Mr. Holl. , , m 

The honours of landscape are divided this year between Mr. Cecil 
Lawson, Mr. Colin Hunter, and Mr. Keeley Halswelle. Th# fijBt- 
mentioned of these gentlemen makes a constantly stronger claim 
upon our attention as a landscape-painter of the constructive and 
selective class. He does not attempt to Mow the prevailing craze 
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for “ impressions ; he deliberately returns to the old traditions of 
English landscape. That he owes a great deal to Gainsborough he 
would probably be the last to deny ; he has certainly not studied 
Ilobbima and Gnr^par Poussin without stealing* something of the 
peculiar magic from each of them. lie lias a fine range of expres- 
sion ; he can opjiress our nerves ^Yith thunder-cloud and broad 
masses of storlny light, or reduce his tones to so silvery a key that 
wo are reminded of some such quiet, old-world draughtsman as 
Cozens. It is the peculiarit}'^ of such painting as t^iis'fthat it does 
not appeal to any extravagance of passing fashion, but to time 
itself ; and will jiosscss what value it now possesses when the whole 
temper of the ago has altered. We believe that if he will keep true 
to his best instincts and resist a certain temptation to haste and 
eccentricity, this artist will achieve a place in poetic landscape second 
to no Englishman of his time. Mr. Colin Hunter has a more pro- 
saic, but a more robust temperament in art than Mr. Cecil Lawson. 
The effects ho produces are less lovely and refined, but they are some- 
times more true to nature, and they are always well under his own 
control. Great injury is done to liis two superb soa-scapes of this 
year by their position liigh above the line. Mussel Gatherers,'^ 
however, as as we are able to make out, is by far the better of 
the two, more original in the strange grouping of the women as they 
wade, truer in the effect of strong twilight upon the ripples, more 
courageous in rendering the crude sunset atmosphere on the low 
fields of the island beyond. Mr. Keoley Halswelle is a now name in 
landscape art. For many years he has sent from Home rather con- 
ventional figurc-piijces, in wdiich we arc free to confess that we have 
taken no manner of interest. But he has returned to England, 
and he has made quite a new start bj* rendering, in a broad and 
striking style, passages of still water, full^ of silvery reeds, and 
broken only by ** the innumerable lily.’' lie lias painted tlicse 
aquatic perspectives under afternoon skies almost surcharged with 
heavy, silver-shot clouds, skies that press u})on the sense of the 
specta'lor with some measure of painful exaggeration. But the 
general impression of nature is new and valuable, and places 
Mr, Kceloy Halswqllc in a more prominent position than he ever 
held before. Finally, it must not be overlooked that Miss Clara 
Montalba has this year far outstepped all English painters of her sex 
by her noble picture of ‘^St. Mark’s,’’ and that Mr. Logsdail displays 
a new and valuable feeling for architectural detail in three striking, 
though harsh and dry^ paintings of Flemish life. ^ 

What we have said about the vagaries of the hanging committee 
does not hold true of the placing of the sculpture, w^hich seems to 
have been carried out under some now and happy inspiration. ^ The 
dreadful shelf which used to run round the sculpture gallery, on 
which the busts were arranged side by side, like so many decapitated 
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heads, gives way this year tcf a series of pedestal, one for each indi- 
vidual work. The principal figures, too, instead of being crowded 
round the walls of the central hall, arc placed in such isolation tlxat 
they can bo W’ell seen from all sides. Sir Frederick Leighton, in 
addressing the guests at the Academy dinner the other day, bade 
them notice that sculpture in England was waking from its long 
slumber. We certainly find reason to endorse his words. Is Mr. 
Thornycroft the “ fitted fairy Ih'ince ” who has w'rought this magic 
change? His^‘‘ Tcucer ” is certainly the best statue of 1881, as his 
“Artemis ” was of 1830, and ho has progressed in originality and 
learning since last year, lEis conception of the brotlier of Ajux is a 
very fine imaginative study, carried out with much more force and 
ease than we are W’ont to find in Englis^i sculpture. Tlie modelling 
of the head alone is something quite new to those who have been 
accustomed to see at the Academy year after year nothing hotter 
than smooth adaptations of debased Roniaii copies of Greek Avork. In 
exhibiting the “ Teucer,*^ !Mr. Thornycroft places himsedf on a level 
Avith the best younger French sculptors of our time, and claims kinship 
with such men as Idrac and Albcrt-Lefcuvre. Mr. George Lawson, 
in his “ Cleopatra,^’ shows something of the sumo instinct for style 
and for the modern grand manner; but his btatuo ft marred by 
certain technical shortcomings. Mr. Luavsou lias modelled more 
satisfactory compositions than this. The beautiful workmansliip of 
Mr. Armstead's tAvo marble bas-reliefs is so very considerabh?, that 
we pause to consider Avhy the pleasure they give us is not more 
complete. The answer, probably, should bo that tlie sculptor has 
AA^antonly, since accident is out of the question iii^so great a master of 
technique, disobeyed the Jaw (hat in bas-relief faces must be treated 
in profile. Wo cannot dcisire to sec the courageous experiment 
repeated. In iconic scwlpture the Royal Academy presents nothing 
so considerable us Mr. Boehm's exquisitely finished bust of Mr. 
Gladstone. AVe welcome, in bronze, tlxe equestrian group, called “A 
Moment of Peril," by Mr. Brock, which Avas exhibited in plaster last 
year, and which has noAV been bought under the Chantrey B(fquest. 
In spite of a tircsome^rror in natural history, it is a noble work, which 
will advance the reputation of Foley's best pupil. AVe are sorry to 
miss the name of Mr. Woolner from the list of exhibitors in 1881. Ail 
the names in sculpture hitherto mentioned have long been favourably 
before the public. Of fresh candidates for di.stinciion, Mr. Lee, with 
his striking statue of Cain," seems to be moving forward on the 
soundest principles ; but it would be well to bear in mind the names 
of Mr. Percival Ball, Mr, Onslow Ford, and* Mr, Roscoc Mullins. 
The President was certainly right, and English sculpture is shoiiiing 
signs of revival ; she has two great dangers to be ware of, pseudo- 
classicism on the one hand, and Italian smartness on the other. 

Edmind W. GkNSSs. 
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t PAUT Tr.— ENGLISH HORSES. ‘ 

As soon as our three most illustrious Eastern colonists, the 
J^ycrley Turk,, the Darlcy Arabian, and the Godolphin horse of 
unknown parentage, had established themselves and their families in 
the land, the breeding of the English race-horse may oo paid to have 
consummated itself. Older foreign sires helped to feed the descents 
for awhile; thus Brilliant has little or nothing to do with the Byerlcy 
Turk, and King Herod is perhaps the last horse of renown who is 
a stranger in blood to the Godolphin. Still the three families were 
inextricably intertwined onc’hundred years ago, and have gone on 
combining and recombining themselves over since, so that for all 
practical purposes there are three genealogies, and three only, still 
in their pristine vigour. Setting aside exceptional animals, from 
IToO, let us say, to IHlo, or thereabouts, the English race-horse was 
perhaps at his best. The two-year-old races, though creeping in 
during the latter lialf of this period, were not yet very general ; 
there w^ere, consequently, fewer wretches, and the good, swifter or 
not swifter, were of a more valuable sort and a richer national 
possession. So says Mr. White, the historian of the British turf, 
though I frankly confess that I do not rate liis authority very 
highly; so says Colonel TIamillon Smith, who in depth of know- 
ledge, both scientific and practical, about the lllquidm, stands, 
one iniiy say, alone ; so said Mr. Lawrence, the famous veterinary 
surgeon and historian of the horse ; .so say, I believe, most men who 
have paid attention to these matters, except those professional 
turfites, whose main object it is to sweep away stakes and pocket 
bets without being bothered. 

The real diflerence between the old set and the new set of animals 
scorns to be this : that whereas tho earlier runners thought nothing 
of contesting three four- mile races in a w'cek, and kept their power 
of doing this year after year, the modern flyer, who accomplishes 
three miles once in his career, and does not break down until after 
h9 has ceased to bh a coll, is considered a prodigy. By all, how- 
ever, except mere book-makers, the preservation of a fine breed 
of horses cannot hut be looked upon as. the true object of racihg. I 
trust, therefore, that my readers will bear with me whilst I discuss 
the subject, even though I discuss it at some length. The optimists 
have tw'O arguments, I'ach of which I admit has i§bme force, and 
I do not wonder that they cling to them, seeing that in the face of 
an enormous mass of evidence directly against their theories, they 
have absolutely nothing else to rely updn. 
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Admiral Rous’s position is that Arabs and half-Arabs are worth- 
less as against our present running horses, whereas from 1700 to 
1750 they distinguished themsolvos; therefore our older horses must 
have been worthless too. There are, however, scyeral things to be 
taken into consideration. AVe learn, to begin with, that Markham’s 
Arabian was thoroughby well beaten in every race he ran for — by 
the same process of reasoning, therefore, wo might infer that Atlas or 
Bay Malton would have stood no chance against the running hgrses 
of James I« Hut, as Mr. Blunt points out, the pure Arab is bred 
and trained for quite other purposes. Neither he nor his ancestors 
have been accustomed or taught to race in our sense of the word. 
The qualities of the Arab family are such, no doubt, as to insure 
superiority to his descendants in that^ respect also, with time, and 
after instruction, but liis normal superiority is one of a somewhat 
different kind. Pure Arabs wo may therefore put aside for the 
present. 

With regard to half-Arabs like Childers, Ilegulus, Brocklesby 
Betty, and so on, tliere are also several points to bo taken into con- 
sideration. 

In the first place the Arabs of 1750 were most carefully sought 
out and purchased at any price. * 

Secondly, these were, as I have said before, mated with the very 
best mares. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether, even when every efl!ort had been 
made, the most perfect specimens of the race were attainable except 
at long intervals, and then by accident. Both hero and in India, 
Sir David, Honeysuckle, the Byerley Turk, th^i Lister Turk, the 
Dnrlcy Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, seem to have been caught 
by a happy chance. And it is worth considering whether some 
superstition may not ha*^e been at work in the Oriental mind, urging it 
to get rid of horses with ominous markings. I recollect being told 
by an old Indian uncle of mine that it was in that direction pur- 
chasers ought to look out for a really superior Eastern horse. Sir 
David accordingly was the best Arab ever fended in India, bu< there 
was some mystery qjbout him. lie came in a most miserable con- 
dition, and when put to the stud failed to become a sire,^ the native 
horse-dealers telling us at the same time that we never should s^e 
his like again. Honeysuckle, also a very brilliant specimen of his 
kind, was unfortunately burnt to death on board ship in a voyage 
up the Ganges. 

In the fourth place, when horses did not aj^ear on the turf until 
they were five, %ix, or seven years old, the half-Arabs had time to 

(1) As tlie Arabs rido, wa are told, only mares, a stud horse, who, like Ctnlric, tho 
winner of the D^by in 1824, Langtonian, or even the Earl, was practically oseless 
for the future, became useless altogether, whatever his personal qualities might be. 
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develop. Under the present for6ing system our three-year-olds are 
abnormally good, as compared with themselves later on. Most of 
them, I really believe, instead of improving, fade and dwindle away ; 
at any rate the improvement between three aii,d five years old is 
comparatively nothing to what it used to be. Now the son of an 
Arab, who is no race-horse in our sense of tlje word, would probably 
require the full time due from Nature for the proper development of 
his family in order to reach the maximum of his excellence — this 
time wc never give them now. ‘ ^ 

And lastly, what is the condition of the Arab himself at present ? 
This is what Colonel ITamilton Smith says : “ When, therefore, we 
take together all the qualities of the Arabian horses, and compare 
them with other races, we may find some of greater single power, 
but none endowed with so much to endear, to admire, or to use. 
This opinion we are justified in passing, since neither Asia nor 
Europe can boast of a horse in all or in some respects superior or 
equal, which is not mainly indebted to tlie Arabian blood for the 
estimation which it has obtained, hut it /.s‘ douhtful ichethvr the great 
qaalities of thene animals are not now rapidly on the decline^ the wants 
and expectations of the people evidently taking another direction f In 
confirmation of this opinion one has only to turn to Mr. Blunt’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century. There we learn how miserably 
the wretched animals are now^ starved, fettered in helpless inaction, 
and otherwise ill-trouted ; how, in consequence of the continual sale 
of 1 heir horses, the mares, whom till recently they wished to keep, 
arc appropriated in great herds to a single male, and so on. The old 
stories of the foal Jbeing brought up in the tent, and treated as a 
favourite child, arc now quite obsolete ; on the contrary, if the Arabs 
were bent upon trashing, as we Yorkshir^men say, and ruining their 
breed, they could not take a straightcr road fo that goal than they 
seem to be doing at present. Even Sir Charles Buiibury’s invention 
of two-year-old races can hardly have been more mischievous to us 
than is the present Bedouin system to the Arab, I would submit to 
all impartial readers thojp reasons taken altogether, and then ask 
them if the principal argument of the optimists has not, after the 
manner of their favourite Eo wlcy Milers, sprung a back-sinew at least, 
if not irretrievably broken down. Now, unless this Anti- Arabic 
inference is held sufficient, they have, like their pets again, hardly 
a leg to stand upon. , The whole array of recorded facts ii^ dead 
against them, as wo shall show in a rapid recapitulation of the 
principal statements which have from time to time been noted down 
in the history of horse-racing. The other argument of the optimists 
just worth noticing is derived from the habit in which our ancestors 
indulged, of riding alongside of the competitors during the last half 
mile or so of an interesting race. It is argued from this that the 
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racers could not have been going any pace, and were worth very 
little. This inference is altogether an unreasonable one. The riding 
sportsmen of this class who maintained their equality with the 
running horses up* to the winning post were, I should say, few in 
number, men, no doubt, like Mr. Jonnison Shafto, of match-against- 
time notoriety, weighing probably less than the twelye stone carried 
by the racers, and mounted on fleet hacks, selected and fitted for that 
particular kind of work. 

What may be the case now I know' not. The five-furlong wretch 
in fashion may be as fast as a hunting leopard over his miserable 
distance. But in my youth it was notorious that for a spurt many 
half-bred nags (such as Mr. Clifton’s old hunter Nottingham) W'oro 
swifter than almost any four-legged credturo to be found, and further 
back, in the middle of the last century. Hell-lire Dick on the 
Rocket gelding could show the way, for a quarter of a mile, to 
every race-horse in the world. Nags of the same kind W’ould no 
doubt -be common enough, there being a domaiid for them, and 
would be used with various degrees of success to gallop alongside 
the course against horses who had already struggled through three 
miles and a half, under heavy weights, but 1 can draw from that 
fact no such inference as the optimists insist upon, and do not moan 
to be convinced. 

To begin like, or rather unlike, the ram in the fairy tale, at the 
beginning. The first recorded raco of great importance is the match 
between the semi-mythical Yorkshire horse Merlin and an un- 
named antagonist, possibly the scmi-mythical Dragon, belonging to 
Tregonwell Framptoii, the patron saint, or sinner, of all succeeding 
blacklegs. For the aggressive sharp practice of Framjjton and the 
defensive sharp practice on the part of Merlin’s owner, I must refer 
the reader to White, it may be said, in the spirit of John Scott’s 
remark about some ingenious Americans, “That wo should not have 
been able to teach those gentlemen mneh,^* Each thought that ho 
had outwitted the other, and therefore both parties were naturally 
confident of success. Enormous sums were betted, and fiaally York- 
shire was successful. It is not easy to accommodate Merlin’s received 
pedigree to any probable time, but I suppose that if Merlin’s daip 
were sister, as they say, to the greut-grandam of Bay Bolton, a horse 
foaled La 1705, she must have been a sister younger by fifteen or twenty 
years, which would enable us to fix the date of the match either quite 
at the end of the seventeenth century or quite at the epening of the 
eighteenth; and^this is not incompatible with another statement, that 
Merlin was alive as a stud horse in 1714. The Helmsley Turk indeeil 
(Merlin’s grandsire) is popped down in the Stud-Book as though he 
had been introduced by the first Duke of Buckingham ; but this, if we 
compare the time when Mr. Felton lost his hat in August, 1028, with 
VOL. XXIX, N.S. 3 B 
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the foaling of Woodcock by Merlin in 1715, and still more with tbo 
foaling of a filly by the Helmsley Turk out of Dodsworth’s dam, after 
the death of Charles II., is obviously a mistake. The introducer of 
the Helmsley Tu/k must have been th6 gentleman who died “ in 
the worst inn's worst room," as, indeed, any Rothschild might do to- 
morrow, if he broke his neck out hunting and was carried thither in 
a hurry. This race of Merlin’s is now principally interesting to us 
as probably the earliest in which a horse still kr^wn to us by 
name is engaged, and secondly as originally exhibitmg the true 
Yorkshire temper, with its keen intensity of interest and absorbing 
jealousy of the South — which continued so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of the people north of Trent, till the railways, “ cranking 
in,” mixed up everything together. The following rude verses are 
part of a ballad relating to tho match, and were quoted in BelC^ 
Life in London some fifteen or twenty years ago : — 

“ Now when they came t(» the second mile-post, 

They seemed to run very 
Jerry said, ‘ If you can no faster go, 

Come lot us whij) away — away.’ 

I* And when they came to the third milo-post, * 

They soeined to run very true, 

Jerry said, ‘ If you can no faster go, 

1 must and will leave thou — leave thou.’ 

“ And HOW' little Merlin has won the day. 

And all for his master’s gain ; 

T/)(re 'Were four ‘Uhd-tivenUj Yorkshinmen 
Guarded him to his stable again. 

“ And they rodo through Newmarket, 

Many curses on them did fall — 

A curse light On each Yorkshire Icnight, 

Their horses, and riders and all.” 

The same Yorkshire feeling I endeavoured to express in more 
modern phraseology, through rhymes which excited some attention 
in their day — though now out of print. The race referred to in them 
was tliat of 1827, in which Mr. Peter’s Matilda defeated Mameluke, 
the winner of tho Derby, after a most anxious 'Struggle. 

“ And every corner of tho Noilh 
Has poiu’od her hardy yeomon forth ; 

The dweller by the glistening rills 
That sound among the Craven Hills, 

Tho stalwart husbandman who holds 
His plough upon the Eastern wolds— 

EronrSwalo and Tire, from Crossfell wastes, 

They roll along by dale and down ; 

Whilst from each grim and clouded town, 

Por once the sallow weaver hastes ; 

To gather thickly on the lea, 

Still sti'eaming from far homes, to seo 
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If Yorksliire keeps her old reuoiKii, 

Or if the dreaded* Derby horse 
Can tear the laurel from her course. 

Wi{h the same look on every face, 

The same keen feeling, they retrace 
The Legends of each antient race, 

Recoiling; ' Reveller in his pride. 

Or Black lock of the mighty stride ; 

Or listening to some grey-haired sage, 
i Full of the dignity of age, 

How Ilambletonian^ heat of yore 
Such rivals are soon no more ; 

How his old father lovod to toll 
Of that stem struggle, ended well, 

When, strong of heart, the Wentworth Buy* 

From staggering Herod staodo away ; 

Of our first victory, hand(Ml on 
Through tho long years from sire to son. 

Whilst siil>tlo Frampton schemed iu vain, 

And from Newmarkot’s baffled plain. 

That triumph leapt like beacon tiros 
Across Ibo sullen midland shires. 

To fill with glee our reeling spires, 

Whilst children started from their beds. 

Those joybelU^ clashing round their heads, , 

'J'o hear through shouting Yorkshire run 
The news that Merlin’s * race was won ; 

How Northern horses such as they 
Would leave the panting South half-way, 

But that the creatures of to-ilaj’^ 

Are cfiflt in quite a different mould, 

From what ho recollects of old,” &c., 

Between Merlin and Flying Childers, the moat colobratcd names 
are those of Basto, Biry Bolton, f^rocklcsby Ih^tty, True Blue, 
Chanter, Fox, and Bonny#Black. Of the earlier among these w'c 
know little beyond tlKiir names ; Chaiitcu*, however, is famous as 
the antagonist of Childers in 1722, lieing at that time twelve years 
old; Fox and Bonny Black also reach tlie time when races at 
Newmarket begin to be recorded, and from the (jra of Flying 
Childers English racing has proceeded wdth a steady and contmiious 
advance. The legends about the horse in question arc so well known 
that it is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon thein^ If his stride, like 
that of Eclipse, when extended, covered twenty-five feet, it was eight 
inches longer than the strides of the Flying Dutchman and Voltigcur 
when they were struggling head to head opposite the York Stand in 
1851. The two horses, whilst the contention was at its height, reached 

(1) From 1817 to 3821. 

(2) Hambletonian and Diamond, 1799. 

(3) Bay Malton and King Herod, 1766. 

(4) When Beeswing, in 1842, won that grwit 8onUieni trophy, the Ascot tfup, 
Northumberland, of one spirit with Yorkshire in the iiuitter of racing, iusj<tt<id upon 
having the bells of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, rung in her honour, and rung they were. 

(6) Merlin, say 1700. 

3 B 3 
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over exactly the same space of ground, and that space was twenty-four 
feet four inches. The portraits of Flying Childers commonly repre- 
sent him with his hind legs stretching abnormally far back. If, by 
some exceptional leverage power, he could bring tnese hind legs i^cr- 
fectly under him when he galloped, his length of stride and bis 
superior speed would be not unreasonably accounted for. He won 
two matches and received some forfeits at Newmarket, but his 
greatest achievements were not performed in public ^ he is said to 
have given Fox, almost the best runner of his time, 12 lbs., and to 
have beaten him a quarter of a mile over the Beacon course ; which 
is very much as if a dark three-year-old had met Robert the Devil 
last year at Doncaster and reached the goal before Robert had come 
to what is called the end of the white rails. 

It is worth remarking that Fox at this time belonged to the Duke 
of Rutland, as did the hitherto invincible Bonny Black, and that 
the Duke, on withdrawing this famous mare from the turf, challenged 
any horse or mare in the kingdom to run four times round the race- 
course (about fourteen miles and a quarter) ; whether this challenge 
was aimed at Childers, then six years old, and whether it gives 
evidence of the Duke of Rutland’s belief, judging through Fox, that 
Childers, in spite of his tremendous speed, miglit possibly be worn down 
in a very long race, we cannot say. The challenge was not accepted, 
and Bonny Black retired with all the honours of war. Why also she 
was never mated with Childers is a curious question ; the blood of the 
Byerloy Turk might have mingled with that of the Darley Arabian, 
some thirty-five years before the birth of Herod, and who can say 
what would have been the result P As the two Dukes were neigh- 
bours in the country, as well as associates at Newmarket, as one of 
them possessed the finest horse, and tfie other the finest mare in 
England, why so natural a union never took place must be left to 
the Mannerses a!nd Cavendishes to explain. The sons of Childers, 
Blacklegs, Plaistow, Second, Blaze, and Spanking Roger, all came 
into competition with the progeny of the Godolphin Arabian and of 
Partner, and are perhaps entitled to rank with them — certainly not 
higher. In the next generation, with the exception of Blaze, and of 
S^nap, who was excellent both on the turf and at the stud, they more 
or less disappear, whilst the Godolphin family sweeps everything 
before it. The following anecdote as to the purchase of Childers, 
preserved at Cantley, may perhaps be now to my readers ; with it wc 
will take leaver of the unwinged flyer,” as the Moorish poet quoted 
above would have called him. c 

The Duke of Devonshire was in the habit of buying annually 
some of Mr. Childers’s young things ” ; on one occasion a dispute 
arose between them, as to whether the sum due from the Duke to 
the Squire was to be calculated in guineas or pounds. “Throw in,” 
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exclaimed the Duke, ‘‘that tgly littte white-faced Devil looking over 
the gate yonder, and guineas, it shall be/* No sooner said than 
done ; Childers went with the lot to Chatsworth, and was there used 
as a hack, Eetuming one day with letters aqjross the moor, he 
passed tho exercising ground of the Duke’s accepted racers. The 
bo\^s jeered at him as he went by, crying out, “ Como now, lot us 
see what that wonderful high-bred nag of yours* can do.” This 
invitation was straightway accepted, and the curiosity of Childers’s 
critics satkfi^ at once. It is needless to add that tho horse was 
immediately put into training, and the Chatsworth post-pony found 
himself at once transformed into the pride and terror of Newmarket. 
Ilis comparatively small size was considered at first, I suppose, to unfit 
him for racing. Tho same thing happened with Gimcrack afterwards 
—some such accident disclosed his superiority, and tho wondering 
groom rushed to toll his master that the “little Cripple colt could beat 
them all.” How do these instances square themselves with tho Rous- 

0 allo^vay theory ? Between Childers and Eclipse little more than forty- 
five years intervened, and during all this time, whenever superior 
power was shown, or imagined, the regular formula was — this is tho 
best horse since Childers, That was said of Lath, foaled !n 1732 ; of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Atlas, foaled in 1752, and doubtless of many 
others in the excitement of some unexpected victory. But after tho 
advent of Eclipse, this formula dropped. For tho first time men 
recognised a race-horse equal, or if not absolutely equal to tho typical 
Flyer, yet good enough, in Cambridge phraseology, to bo bracketed 
with him. Now wc always w’onder why Admiral Rous and his sup- 
porters have invariably assumed that the men o^ those times were in- 
capable of forming an opinion w^orth attending to. There are now 
hundreds of people in afl riinks of life, from Duke to tout, who must 
be perfectly coinpctcnii to compare and contrast Isonomy with such 
a horse as Touchstone, foaled in 18r31, and both of them with 
celebrated racers, such as Bay Middleton, Stockwell, Gladiatour, 
Blair Athol and others who come in between. Why then are we to 
suppose that the English sportsmen of one hundred and twenty years 
ago judged without reason in these matters, and spoke without 
thought ? There must at least have been the same number of men in 
1769 who could recollect 1722 and the ensuing years, as there 
are now to recollect 1830. If a man heard, as I heard from John 
Scott, long after 1828, that Velocipede, though not the luckiest, was 
the best threo-year-old he had ever trained and if that man has, as 

1 have, the most perfect recollection of Velocipede’s appearance, size, 

(1) The last Derby I have witnessed (for I have left off going to lacos) was rjjpn by 
Pretender, tho last St. Leger by Silvio ; and I should say, taking a shot at the 
bilities of the case, that Velocipede could, to speak mildly, have given Pretender 
21 lbs., and Silvio a stone or.more. 
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shape, points, and stylo of go?iig, he* naturally thinks that he 
is able to institute some sort of comparison between him and Robert 
the Devil ; or between Robert the t)evil and twenty other horses, 
equally distinct ap Velocipede along the lines of his memory. Is 
such a power confined to the latter part of the nineteenth century ? 
and if not, what was there to hinder, my great-grandfather, 
under similar circumstances, from putting Sedbury, and Lath, and 
Regulus, and Mirza before his eyes, w^hilst Eclipse was gaming his 
victories ; and weighing them in the balance of ju(Pgn{tent against 
Eclipse, whom he saw, and against Childers, whom he could 
perfectly recollect ? In fact, no man ever heard of this marvellous 
advance through the generations till quite the other day. The 
utmost that Sir Charles Bunbury, the inventor of two-year-old 
racing,^ claimed for Sraolensko, was that possibly he could have 
gone over the course with Shark at even weights, instead of at 
10 lbs., as old Lawrence suggested. “ But,*’ continues the narrator 
“ he afterwards, I believe, changed that opinion.'’ 

Whether, how'ever, the old notion that Childers and Eclipse stand 
apart in a class from all others be sound or not, it seems certain that 
so great a Superiority over all existing competitors never was found 
in any third champion. So that even if we accept Admiral Rous’s 
statement, that Eclipse now would hardly carry off a £00 selling 
plate, with the winner to be sold for 200 guineas, this yet gives the 
pair a special distinction of their own. 

I do not know when this wonderful improvement is supposed to 
have reached its maximum, but I assume that the present horses 
will not claim to bq much better than Touchstone, Bay Middleton, 
and Beeswing, or Flcur-do-lis. Now, between Marske and Touch- 
stone there are five generations ; botweep Bay Middleton and King 
ITcrod, four ; between Beeswing and Matchem, four ; four also 
between Fleur-de-lis and Matchein, so that tho improvement must 
have gone on at the rate of at least a stone per generation, since 
everybody must acknowledge that four stone is a most nioderate 
allowance for the best horse of the year to have given to so poor a com- 
petitor as Eclipse is thus supposed to be. Havq the optimists ever 
considered, in connection with this point, certain horses who over- 
lapped their own generation, and had to meet nephews and nieces at 
even w'eights over the course P Mirza,® we think, is an awkward 

(1) Subaudi 

(2) Four stone 1 take to be about the average difference between A1 of any given 

year and his lowest thoroughbred contotnporary, keepable in training for small selling 
races, like the Rous Eclipse. ^ ^ 

(3) Mir/ui, by tho Godolphin Arabian, foaled seventeen years after Lath, the son and 
heir ; ho ran some ten or eleven times, and never was beaten. He ended his career by 
dofoating a grand field over tho Beacon course at Newmarket, including his renowned 
iieidiew Matchem, and tho equally renowned Jason, commemorated by Thackeray. 
Jason, also, is of a younger generation. Wo may add that Mirza was not brought 
out till ho was seven years old. 
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liorse for them, and Meteora^ aivery awkward more. Hamble- 
tonian and Diamond may also be mentioned as running on among 
the 2>osU7i4ifi unsurpassable to Ae last. But the horse to whom we 
wish to call particular attention is Medoro, by Cerviintes out of a 
Sorcerer mare, foaled in 1824. Jle was of the same generation os 
Altisidora and Tramp, .foaled in 1810; as Orville, foaled in 1799; 
as Eleanor, foaled in 1798, and actually ono generation higher up 
and nearer to the Darley Arabian than Cation, foaled in 1809. In 
spite of tlySj^he was one of the best horses of a good year, with 
nothing to show that he was in any respect obsolete (e.xcopt that 
he certainly had good legs) ; and m}’” readers will see hereafter that 
the fastest mile-and-a-quartcr race discoverable in the Calendars was 
won by him against two powerful* oj)ponenls, each of them two 
generations farther off from the one common ancestor than he was. 
If, then, Mirzu, by the Godolphin Arabian, and Metoora, by Meteor, 
could defeat nephews and nieces and the like ; if Medoro could 
conquer his grand -nophew^s and the like in 1880, we begin to 
doubt of this continuous improvement, so loudly boasted of, and 
may fairly desire to ascertain the positive as well as the relative 
merits of Eclipse, if they happen to be ascertainable. The only clue 
to them seems to be his race against Tortoise and Bellario in 1770 
at York. It is thus described : — ‘‘ 20 to 1. In running 100 to 1 on 
Eclipse, Eclipse took the lead at starting, and when at the two- 
mile post was above a dififance^ before the others. Ho won with 
Uncommon ease.'' K'ow both Tortoise and Bollario belonged then to 
the first rank of horses, the rank which included Bay Malton, Oim- 
crack, Antinous, Beau Fremont, and King Herod. A year or two 
before there had been a famous contest at York, between Bay Mal- 
ton, Herod, Beau FrcinonJ, and others. On account of the great 
interest awakened thi^ race was carefully timed. Bay Malton went 
over the York four-mile course (always dull and inelastic, and gene- 
rally more or less heavy in an English August) in 7 m. and 43| s. ; 
and yet Eclipse could have beaten horses of much the same stamp as 
Bay Malton 600 yards or so over the same ground four years after- 
wards. We may add that 7 ni. and 43i s, continued to be good 
average time for similar races at York, when Haphazard and his 
successors contested them fifty years later ; aiid w o must leave ^ur 
readers to decide whether these calculations are easily reconcilable 
with ‘the selling stakes theory alluded to above. It may not be out 

(1) Meteora, the best maro of her time, was a late grand-daughter of Eclipse ; aho 

won her four last races in the year 1810, forty years after her grandsire Imd retired from 
tlie turf. It is needless to add that her competitors, inth hardly an exception, wore 
lower down in the generations than she was. ^ ^ 

(2) It is probable that Captain O^Kelly, alter having shown that ho could diatoco, 
or double distance, his opponents, refrained from doing so because, as we learn, there 
waa heavy betting between Bellario and Tortoise for the second place. 
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of place here to point out what (the average thoroughbred horse of 
that duy could do in races against time, about which there can be 
no mistake. Mr. IlaU’s Quibbler, in 1782, practically accomplished 
twenty- four miles within the hour. In 1750 Mr, Jeunison Shafto, 
on ten different horses, galloped fifty miles in 1 h. 49 m, and some 
odd seconds. The four third-rate animals who drew old Queens- 
berry’s carriage? in his well-known match in 1750 overpowered their 
jockies at the start, and ran away, doing the first four miles in 9 m., 
with wheels behind them ; and finally, in 1760, 'the C'cl^brated Mr. 
Johnson (whoever the celebrated Mr. Johnson may have been) rode 
one mile at York, for 100 guineas, standing upright upon his 
saddle. “ Ho was allowed three minutes to ride it in, but he accom- 
plished the task in two minutes forty-two seconds.*' The name of 
the horse he elected to stand upon is not even thought worth men- 
tioning. Why, then, are we to disbelieve every statement handed 
down to us about the pace of these old encounters — because it pleases 
Admiral Ilous and his adherents to go on knocking our two-year- 
olds to pieces, and to breed from fast weeds and cripples rather than 
stout horses, in order that tw'o-year-old races may be more readily 
won ? Lord Stradbroke, at any rate, differs as much from his 
brother, so fiu* as sound opinions in this mutter are concerned, us 
Eclipse differed, in racing power, from his cadet, Garrick. This is 
what he. says : — “ For more than sixty years I have had great 
experience in breeding all sorts of horses, and have taken great in- 
terest in their enduring qualities. I believe that horses luuc deterio- 
rated of late years. My firm belief is that there arc not now 
four horses in England that could run over the Beacon course 
in eight minutes, which, in my younger days, I have seen con- 
stantly done.** ^ ' 

If any confirmation of Lord Stradbroke'gi opinion be needed, 
America will furnish it. The Americans maintained our old Eng- 
lish system of four-mile heats long after we had abandoned them; 
and though naturally, if we had kept upon the same lines, our horses 
ought Jo have retained their superiority, seeing that we intended to 
reserve all the best stallions, and still more, all the best mares for 
ourselves — to feed them, as it were, with the crumbs that fell from 
ouy table ; still Prioress, and Optimist, and Starch (to say nothing 
of magnificent Old Lexington over the sea) brought home to all who 
could not keep their eyes close shut, the disagreeable truth that 
they represented Doriinant, and Shark, and Highflyer, and Hamble- 
tonian, over anything like a distance of ground, a great deal better 
than most of their English contemporaries.^ 

To proceed, however, downwards from Eclipse. Of the race 
between Firetail and Pumpkin, one minute four and a half seconds 

(1) Thi^ I Deed scarcely say, was written before the recent performances of Iroquois, 
Foxhall, apd Don Fulano. 
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over the Rowley milo in 17X3 {** decidedly less than a minute and a 
quarter/’ says another and independent eye-witness), any allusion to 
which always makes the optimists foam at the mouth \vith rage, 
shall say nothing except that it was published over Europe, without 
being contradicted or questioned : and that bofli l^umpkin and 
Firetail could go four piiles as well as one with perfect comfort to 
themselves, and, as must bo clear to any one opening the Raving 
Calendavy did not break down before they had ceased to be colts, 
which is raqfc^han'can be said of their most obvious modern riv&l — 
that brilliant cripple, Ray Middleton. His race with Elis for the 
Two Thousand Guineas Stakes in 1830 is, perhaps, the nearest 
approach to Ffretail’s \vonderful performance. Indeed, if Bay 
Middleton had been able to start in 1773 on the other side of the 
course, with 7 st. upon his back (his proper weight), instead of 
8 st. 7 lbs., who knows what might have happened ? 

After tliis there is nothing of startling interest before the famous 
match^ between Hamblctonian and Diamond for three thousand 
guineas ; both being colts of 1702, were seven in the spring of 1700 — 
as we should say, rising seven, according to the older method of 
calculating age — when the match took place. 

This mutch is always brought forward by the optimists as tending 
to show that the speed of our older horses has been exaggerated. 

Eight minutes and a half,” say they, ‘‘were occupied by these 
renowmed horses in running over the Beacon Course, according to 
the best authorities ; and therefore no preceding runner ever did it 
in less,” It is obviously impossible, thou, that Childers should have 
carried 9 st. over the same distance in m. ; that lleguliis should 
have completed his four miles at New-market in 7 m. 10 sec. ; that 
Coriander, many years* nQ;cr wards, should have repeated this re- 
markable performance^; that Matcliem sliould have beaten Trajan 
for the Whip in 7 m. 20 sec. ; that Spectator, a year or two afterwards, 
should have run three 4-mile heats in* 7 m. 50 sec., in 7 m. 40 sec., 
and 8 m. odd. All such absurd statements are quashed and put out of 
court by the simple fact that Hamblctonian required 8} m. to achieve 
his mighty triumph.^ 

I must be permitted to say that this is all nonsense. In the first 
place I do not know why anybody assumes that ra. ia the mpsi 
accurate timing of this great race ; and secondly, if it were, it docs 
not hear upon the general question in the smallest degree. I have 
seen four separate accounts of this match. . One man, no doubt, 
says that it was run in 8| m., adding, however, that •‘‘the first three 
miles were dcAe at an easy gallop.” He ^is a bitter partisan of 
Diamond’s, had obviously lost his money, and his object beiifg.^to 
prove that Diamond’s rider had thrown away his chance by not 
forcing the pace, he naturally represents the race to have occupied 
the longest time possible. A second eye-witness 4ells us that the 
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race was finished in 8 m. But# according to him, Fitzpatrick on 
Jliamond “ rode booty." He also seems to have lost his bots and his 
temper on this memorable occasion. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that to me both these gentlemen seem to have b^n very great fools. 
A third narrator takes up the story a little later, reviews all that has 
l)eeii said upon the subject, and shows hiipself to be a much more 
competent judge. 

He also is prejudiced, justly or unjustly, against Hambletonian, 
callti him a great swerving brute, and so on, stating t®at,he was not 
whipped, because if he liad been he would probably have collapsed 
at once — still he scorns to know what he is talking abotit. Now he 
declines to fix the time at all, saying that as to that there was a 
great diflperence of opinion. Still he confirms nincompoop the first 
more or less by declaring that he has often seen the course run over 
by horses of inferior pretensions, under heavier weights, in a shorter 
time. He does not think, however, that Diamond could have won 
under any circumstances, believing that the larger and swifter horse 
could have laid oiF, whilst his smaller rival was exhausting his powers, 
to come up when his game little antagonist had blown himself by 
desi)erato exertions, and win as he liked. Lastly, there is a Yorkshire 
account which seems, whenever this great event was afterwards 
spoken of, to have finally prevailed — viz,, that Hambletonian won in 
a canter; because whilst Diamond was terribly punished. Buckle 
never ‘whipped him at all, and that the race was completed in 
7 min. 15 sec.^ This last assertion seems to mo, I confess, not hi 
accordance with the evidence ; it was rather, I think, the North of 
England view what Hambletonian 's great race ought to have been, 
than what it really was. Anybody can see that the slower of two 
horses is under some disadvantage in a i^atcb, as compared to what 
he would be in a race comprising a large fi€;Jd of competitors, and 
Diamond seems to have felt the difficulty of not having some one to 
make strong running for him without his distressing himself, and to 
have been hampered accordingly. As far as I can make out, all the 
early progress of the struggle was somewhat slow. Diamond's rider 
not caring to over-force his horse, but that when Hambletonian shot 
to the front in order to make use of his superior length and swiftness 
iicj:oss the flat, the^ pace became exceedingly severe. Buckle is 
reported to have told Clift, the well-known jockey, that he had 
never been so fast in his life. This being so, they went together 
and measured Hambletonian' s hoof-marks on that part of the course, 
finding, according to the account given, that for nearly a mile and a 
half he had covered eight j^ards at every stride. He* was supposed, 
indeed, to have secured his victory by out-pacing and over-hurrying 
Diamond in that tremendous rush of speed. 

(l) Still it shows what the receivable opinion then was as to the pace of a firat-dass 
race- horse. 
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As ho answered the final •call upon him with perfect gomenosS) 
the Newmarket abuse of him seems to be mere South-country spite 
against our Northern champion, and as a Yorkehireman, I must 
add, that taking eyerything into consideration, Diamond has no 
claim to take equal rank with him as a race-horse. It might almost 
as well be said that Lord,Exeter^s Beiram was on a level with Priam, 
because he once pressed him closely for the Goodw'ood Cup, Ham- 
bletonian won the St. Leger in 1795 ; he started, between 1795 and 
1800, sevent^e# times, and one may say, never was beaten.^ It is 
tnjc that he lost a plate at York, by bolting over the rails and 
running off to his stable, on which occasion he is said tb have cleared 
thirty feet in that single bound ; but he turned the tables on his 
conqueror, if one can call him so, two days afterwards. Diamond, 
on the other hand, though certainly a frequent winner, was beaten 
no less than ten times in the course of his turf career, besides losing 
an eleventh race by running out of the course in emulation of 
Ilunildetonian. Hamblelonian, moreover, during the whole of 1798 
was lame, out of sorts, and out of training, so that it is probable 
that he liad irrecoverably lost something of his natural excellence, 
whilst Diamond, I should say, was never so good as on that morning, 
cither before it or after it. To crown all, it must noLbe forgotten 
that Hambletonian was conceding weight to him. Three pounds, it 
is true, may not amount to much over the Rowley mile, but when 
you carry it over the Beacon course it is quite another matter. Seven 
pounds between two horses perfectly equal has been there computed 
to make the diiFerence of a distance of 240 yards. What diflfcrenco 
three pounds might make Ldo not know, not 10»‘l yards, I presume, 
but still several lengths at the least, and by so much was Hamble* 
tonian better than Diamond on that important April moniing in 
1799 ; whilst as three^^ear-olds, as four-year-olds, or as five-year- 
olds, there could bo no comparison at all between the two racers. 
Hambletonian, moreover, as the direct ancestor of Blacklock, and as 
the sire of Camillus, Smuggler, Theresa, and other good horses, was 
greatly superior to his rival at the stud, though in that respect I 
admit he hardly equalled the expectations which were formed of him 
at first. 

I have only to repeat that if this match occupieS eight minutes aqd 
thirty seconds in running, the fact is satisfactorily explained above; 
it is af any rate clear tliat one hundred horses previous to, contem- 
porary with, or coming shortly after these two celebrated antagonists, 
could have gone over the same ground with ease at •a greater pace 
than that. THb optimists, moreover, cannot* be allowed to choose 
one race to draw their inferences from. The true conclusion '^cira 
only be derived from an average of many races ; I shall, therefore^ 

(l) He was also ^rst favourite iu every one of bis races, froiu first to 
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proceed on my examination of 1(]ie old calendars and lay before my 
readers a commonplace table of the performances of commonplace 
good horses, from the days of Careless and Bay Malton, till about 
forty years ago, when four-mile races, if not absolutely dead, had 
ceased to awaken "^any real intercs^. These turf memories are recorded 
by one John Orton, keeper of the match-book and clerk of the 
course at York. I must add that nothing can apparently be more 
capricious than Mr. Orton’s selection of his timed races ; and what 
is the more provoking, the contests which ho leaves uwtigicd arc often 
the most interesting ones; thus, in 1770 and 1770, he tells us how 
Eclipse and Highflyer won their plates at York, but not how many 
minutes they spent in winning them. Neither do we hear anything 
in this respect of Bcningbroiigh and ITambletonian, so that all Hamble- 
tonian’s victories, including one over Beningbrough. himself, and the 
still unforgotten struggle between Bcningbroiigh and Bonington in 
1700 (this last omission, however, I am enabled to supply), are alike 
passed over in silence ; as also is the memorable contest between 
Catton and Dinmont, on Wednesday, the 2oth of September, 1816, 
about which the Yorkshire farmers were never tired of talking when 
I was a boy; whilst as for the southern horses, ‘‘Urgentur omnes 
illacrymabilqs carent quia vate sacro.” No second Mr. Oii-on arose at 
Newmarket, and therefore the victories of Eclipse, Goldfinder, Shark, 
Doriraant, Highflyer, Potatoes, and the rest, are merely noted down 
without any description of them. This is unlucky, as over tho fine 
turf at Newmarket in April and October, a more brilliant rate of 
speed was probably maintained than on or through the dull clays of 
York in August. 

I am aware that it is the fashion to despise timing, and to afiirm 
that it affords no test of merit, but surely this involves some con- 
fusion of thought. The comparison of onjc Derby with another 
is w^orthless, no doubt, because the two may liavc been run under 
totally different circumstances, but the same thing cannot be asserted 
of a comparison between two sufficient periods of successive races, 
and tjio optimists must indeed be hard put to it for an argument, if 
they try to shelter themselves under so transparent an equivocation. 

Having just now adverted to Mr. Orton’s capriciousness, I shall, 
before copying out his notices, say a word or two upon some remark- 
able racing events, which are either out of his immediate province 
(York, Hambledon, Epsom, and Doncaster) or else for some Teason 
or other have been left by him without the required comments. I 
have already mentioned Childers, Regulus, Firetail, and Coriander ; 
in more modern times, the King’s Plate at Ascot, won by Ghftteau 
Margaux against Brownlock (I think in 1827), a dead heat between 
Ch&teau Margaux and Lamplighter at Newmarket (I fancy in 1828), 
and a King’s Piute won somewhere or other by a horse called 
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Mortgage, much about the lame tilne, which I cannot trace, rise 
upon my memory, as supposed to*have been run at a remarkable speed. 
To these must be added Bay Middleton’s victory over Elis for the 
2,000 guinea stakes ih 1836, accomplished in little more than a minute 
and half, so they said on the day, an(?i fairly comparable with Firetairs 
miraculous achievement, teeing that against that mythical quadruped 
Bay Middleton would have had to carry seven stone, instead of eight 
stone seven pf^nd» as he did against Elis. Dangerous’s Derby in 
1833 (what Became of Dangerous after his Epsom triumph?), and the 
Derby of 1837, won by Phosphorus, were both of them run at 
tremendous speed. I shall now return to the North, where I am 
more at home. In 1795, a subscription purse was run for at York, 
for which Benington by Rockingham, 3 ind Beningbrough by King 
Fergus, competed ; they wore supposed then to be the two best horses 
in training. Another horse also started, Brilliant, by Phenomenon ; 
lie had run third for the St. Leger to Beningbrough the year before, 
and thbughf^ probably slow must have possessed great gamencss and 
endurance. The following statement I copy from Orton’s book ; — 

“ Or. c. Erilliaiit ... 1 B. c. Bonington, ... 2 

Br. Beningbrough 3 » 

(j to 6 on Beningbrough, 5 to 4 against Bonington, and 100 f o 3 against 
Brilliant. 

Beningbrough and Benington made tremendous running throughout the 
whole of the 4 miles (190 yards short), and so defeated thoinsolvos that at tho 
end Brilliant went up and won cleverly.’* 

Long before I bad ever heard of Mr. Orton, an old aunt of mine, 
who was present in her father’s carriage on tho course, described to 
me the roar of mingled anmsement, amazement, and disgust which 
broke from the multitudes around when Beningbrough and Benington 
stopped suddenly within the distance, leaving the untiring grey 
(he was at least a hundred yards behinti) to plod liis way to the goal 
before bis two antagonists could recover themselves sufficiently to reel 
in. Orton, of course, as the race is one of surpassing iriteresf, does 
not time it ; but elsc»^vbere I have seen it stated that Brilliant got 
home in 7 m. 4 s., the Writer adding, that tho ^victory was accom- 
plished in 26^ 8. less than Huby’s race at York two years before, the 
fastest recorded till then. Orton does give Iluby’s time in accordance 
with the above paragraph, fixing it at 7 in. 3(XJ^ s. In 1796 Bening- 
brough beat Ormond in a match over the same distance. I cannot 
give the time, put w'hen four or five days afterwards Beningbrough, 
with the odds upon him, was defeated by Eliza, and Ormon^ by 
Screveton, both defeats were attributed to the effects of their desperate 
encounter on the Saturday previous (Saturday, August 20th). Then 
comes the famous match between Sir Solomon and Cockfigbter at 
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Doncaster, on Saturday, Septdln^Der 19th, 1801. As to that, I shall 
simply remark that the ground was as hard as iron ; that, like 
Bcningbrough and Ormond, at York, Sir Solomon and Oockhghter 
both suffered defeat in the same Doncaster week'; and that they also 
were supposed to have knocked (themselves to pieces, for the time, 
by their violent exertions against each othfer. Having made these 
observations, I shall simply reproduce Orton, and leave my readers 
to form their own opinion, ^ p 

“B. H. Sir Solomon, by Sir Peter. . . 1 (4 
B. II. Cookfightor, by Overton .... 2 

11 to 8 and 6 to 4 on Cockfighter. Sir Solomon took the lead, had beat 
his antagonist throe-fourths of a mile from home, and won by about a length 
and a half at the ending post. The first two miles wore run in throe, minutes^ 
and the whole of the four miles reputed four miles, I apprehend) in seven 
minutes and between ten and eleven seconds.” 

Whether these first two miles performed in three minutes were 
two measured miles or only half the then Doncaster four- mile course, 
I cannot say, any more than I can be certain whether ^thc match, 
two days before the regular meeting, was really 4 miles or 3 miles 6 
furlongs and 20 yards — the King’s Plate distance ; but at the worst 
it does not contrast unfavourably with that matchless performance of 
Kobert the Devil, when he ran over the Cresarewitch course, 2 miles 
240 yards, in 4 in. 40 e. This pace of our existing flyer resembles 
much more the rate at which the famous Mr. Johnson rode his 
anonymous horse a mile at York in 1760 standing upright in the 
saddle, than Beningbrough’s or Oockfighter’s style of galloping. 

Our averages must still wait a little, whilst I describe two other 
exceptional races, Jihe most remarkable, I believe, of the present 
century. One, the Richmond Cup of 1815, which I have often hoard 
described, the other Mulatto’s victory ovt r Fleur-de-lis andMemnon 
at Doncaster in 1827, which I witnessed mysolf. In October, 1815, 
there came together at Richmond, Filhodaputa, Doctor Syntax, 
Altisidora, Rosanne, and other horses of repute. Doctor Syntax, 
then four years old, was the winner, among many other races, of 
twenty gold cups in his turf career. Altisidora was a famous mare, 
belonging to Mr. Watt; she had carried off the St. Leger in 1813, 
and had been generally victorious both before and since that event. 
R'dsanne was an excellent runner in Mr. Pierce’s stud, half-sister to 
the famous horse Reveller. There were eighty or nine competitors in 
all, but the four named were the most noteworthy. In spite, how- 
ever, of the high reputation of Doctor Syntax, Altisidora and Rosanne, 
Filhodaputa, from the manner in which he bad won all his engage- 
ments, including the great St. Leger a month before, was backed 
at odds against the field. There does not seem to have been any 
question of “ an easy gallop for the first three miles ” in this case, 
and when after going about half-w^aj^ Filhodaputa bolted, leaped 
the rails, and fell upon his knees, his antagonists were less than ever 
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disposed to let the grass grow und^r their feet. The paoe. aocord- 
ingly, seyere from the begiuniNg, at once became tremendous, and 
when Filhodaputa was brought back by his jockey to the spot where 
he had left the course, he was, I have been told, atdeast two hundred 
yards in the rear. Nothing daun^Bd, however, he stretched out his 
long neck and poured himself upon his horses with unfaltering energy. 
Incredible as it may seem, he caught up AltisidoVa and Doctor 
Syntax, excel^nt as they both were, before the goal was reached, 
winning th% race by half a neck, and accomplishing the distance, 
four miles, according to the old Sporting Magazine, in seven minutes. 
The Richmond jCup course in 1815 may have been, like York and 
Doncaster, something short of a measured four miles, or it may not ; 
at any rate, let Robert the Devil, or Iscgioiny, or Rayon d'Or, do the 
same if they can, and they may do it without even bolting if they 
like. Again, in 1827, eight of the best horses to be found anywhere 
gathered together at Doncaster to run for the Oup, two miles and 
five furlongs. Longwaist, the stoutest and most enduring of all 
South country King’s Platers; Starch, the champion of Ireland; 
Tarrare, the winner of the preceding St. Leger ; Memnon, the 
winner of 1825 ; Fleur-de-lis, known all over the north as the 
mare” par excellence ; Reviewer, a three-year-old, of^somc preten- 
sions ; and Mulatto, during the whole of that year invincible. It 
so happened that Fleur-de-lis was deprived of her jockey, G. Nelson, 
who was claimed by Lord Scarborough, as being his first master, and 
put upon Tarrare ; the result was that Fleur-de-lis, a diflScult mare 
to control, became at once unmanageable. On she came past the 
stand the first time at least a dozen lengths im front of the seven 
others, who lay packed .together as closely as a body of cavalry. 
Two hundred yards, howeter, beyond the stand the three-year-old 
colt found the pressure of the pace overwhelming, and stopped 
suddenly as if he had been shot. At the top of the liill Starch did 
the like. Before the Red House was^reached Tarrare had followed 
their example. Between the Red House and the white rails Actaeon, 
though not actually standing still, fell right away, and was soon 
something like a hundred yards behind. As they approached the 
ending post thus it wasT: Fleur-de-lis on the fuU stretch, still lead- 
ing, but now hard pressed by Mulatto and Memnon ; Longwaist 
untirable, but overpaced, still hammering away many lengths in 
the rear ; Actaeon, just able to maintain a •lumbering canter, but 
absolutely out of the race, and the three o^ers, vi?. Reviewer, the 
ex-St. Leger lyinner, and the best horse in Ireland, with their clients 
surrounding them, like little black dots, on the far side of the course, 
slowly walking in. Fifty yards from home Mulatto and Meit&iou 
both passed the leader ; by a desperate effort she caught Memnon 
once more, and made a dead heat with him, but failed to reach 
Mulatto, who won by about half a length. This race was finished off 
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in four minutes and twelve secofids, IT the optimist can say to any 
four-legged creature now existing, with any chance of success, go 
thou and do likewise,'' I shall be glad to learn his name. 

From my poin<t of view it may be as well to mention that, of the 
four horses who were able to gallop at the end of this gallant 
struggle, though Memnon and (I believe) Mulatto had been out at 
two years old once or twice, neither 'Whisker nor Manuella, nor yet 
Catton or Desdemona, their respective sires and dams had ever been 
trashed by such premature exertions, whilst Fleur-de-lis (who un- 
questionably ought to have won) and Longwaist were clear of that 
disastrous innovation altogether. 

I have noticed the above races as falling either at first or at second 
hand within my own recolle9^ion — there were doubtless others in the 
north, and many others at Newmarket and elsewhere, deserving 
special commemoration, which have naturally escaped me — and I 
now fall back upon Mr. Orton's commonplace records; I say 
commonplace deliberately — he always passes stth silent io any contest, 
the tradition of which has survived as not commonplace with the 
single exception of the match between Sir Solomon and Cockfightcr. 

“York, 1759. — 4 (reputed) miles. 

Careless by llogulus (lame) 1st. 

4 and 5 to 1 on Careless, in spite of his lameness ; run in 8 m. 8 s. 

111. Cade by Cade, run in 8 m. 5 s. 

York, 1762. 

Skipjack,... 1 Engineer 2 

5 to 1 on Engineer and 7 to 1 against Skij^jack. lOngineor made such 
strong i^lay, that ho compounded within the distance. Skipjack won cleverly.” 

This is one of the races which wc should be glad to know more 
about ; but it is exactly as to such races that Mr. Orton holds his 
peace. 

“York, 1763. 

Beau Fremont, 7 m. 51 s. 


York, 1766. 

Hay Malton, 7 m. s. 

Th(\^amous Herod broke a blood-vessel in bis head whilst running this race. 

York, August, 1795. 

Iluby, 1, run in 7 ni. 30 s. ' 

« Doncaster, 1802. 

•Alonzo, 4 miles (really something more than 3 m. 3 qrs.), 7 m. 8 s. 


York, August, 1803. — i miles (3 m. 

7 f. and 30 yds],. 

Haphazard, 7 ni. 53 s., won easy. 
Haphazard, a good moo, 7 ni. 45 s. 
Haphazard, won by half head, 7 m. 
32 s. 

York, August, 1804. 

Lennox, 8 in. 30 s. 

Haphazard (won easy), 7 m. 47 s. 
Remembrancer (four years old), won 
easy, 7 xn. 50 s. 


Haphazard c (aged), 7 m. 51 §., won 
easy. 

Remembrancer (won easy), 7 m. 52 s. 

York, August, 1806. 

Marcia, 7 m. 54 s. 

Vesta, 7 m. 42 s., won easy. 

York, August, 1807. 

Grasier, 7 m. 55 s. 

Priscilla, 7 m. 56 s. 

Cassio (four years old), 7 m. 43 s. 
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York, August, 1808. • 

Arcbduko (with the bridle out of his 
mouth), 7 m. 40 e. • 

8cud, 7 m. 52 8. (won easy). 

Hanger, 11 m. 0 s. . 

Rosette, 8 m. 5 s. 

Archduke (four years old), with the 
bridle in his mouth, 7 m.* 54 a. 
Dosdoiuona, 8 m. 12 s. 

York, Springy 1809. 

<-"ores, 7 in. 5g s. 

York, August, 1809. 
-Remembrance (six years), 7 m. 30 s. 
l\.*troniu8 (four years), 7 m. 25 s. 
'Theresa, 7 m. 35 s. 

York, August, 1810. 

Theresa (live years old), 7 m. 30 s. 

< locator, four mile heats. 

1st, 9 m. 33 8. 2nd, 8 m. 27 a. 
■Whitworth, 7 m. 35 s. 

.Mowbray, 7 m. 38 s. 


j^isotte, 7 m. 35 s. 
fcaurol Leaf, 8 m. 31 s. 

I Doncaster. 

I Two miles, Octaviaii (three years old), 
3 m. 30 8. 

I Four (reputed) miles, Lisette, 7 m. 218. 
Trephonius, 7 m. 59 s. 

York, August, 1811. 

Octavian, 8 m. 

Mowbray, 7 m. 58 s. 

Oriiuia, 9 m. 38 s. 

York, August, 1814. 

Catton, 8 m. 33 s. 

York, August, 1815. 
llosanne, 8 m. 8 s. 

Altiflsidora (won easy), 7 m. 55 s. 
Catton (won in a cantor), 7 m. 49 s. 

Doncaster, 1817. 

Catton, Ist. 

Dinmoiit, 2nd. 

been contested over Doncaster 


The severest race ever remembered to have 
•course.” 


So I have always understood, but 
give the time. 


“1818. 


of course Mr. Orton does not 


Blacklock took the load, made all the running, and nearly distanced his 
competitors (time of courso not given). 

Doncaster, 1818. 

Blacklock . . 1 The Duchess .... 2 

Tho Duchess was completely boat, and pulled up half a milo from home. 
First two miles run in 3 m, 37 s. • 


York, August, 1819. 

Ranter, 8 m. 53 s.* Reveller, 8 m. 14 s. 

• Blacklock, 7 m. 47 s. 

One of tho severest races ever lun, St. Helena (who boat Blacklock in a 
tw<*-mil 0 race two days after) having pulled up a milo from home.” 

Tiooking at the time taken by Ranter, and still more by Reveller 
{perhaps the best horse of the period), it seems probable thlfl tho 
York ground in 1^19 was in a dreadful state, which explains 
Mr. (Irton’s account of BJacklock's victory; in 1793, 179o, 1809, and 
1810, on the other hand, I should suppose that the course must have 
been easier to travel over than usual. 

After Blacklock’s departure from the tur^ Mr. Orton becomes 
more fitful and capricious than ever, and is no longer much worth 
following. I am particularly provoked with him for* giving us the 
Doncaster Cup1;ime in 1826, 1828, and 1829, races comparatively 
insignificant, and passing over 1827, the magnificent strugjple 
described above. I can only say that everybody's watch on the top 
of the stand was out from first to last, and nobody dissented from 
the verdict of 4 m. 12 s. 

3 c 
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As for the shorter races, they w^re at first comparatively few, gradu- 
ally becoming more numerous toyards 1820. Still I find in looking 
through Mr. Orton’s account of ^hem that the two miles have been 
done twice in 3 m. 28 s., once In 3 m. 29 s.,. and constantly in 
3 m. 30 s. or a second or two m^)re than 3 m. 30 s. The fastest 
mile I can discover is a race of Belhlem Gabgr’s, 1810, in 1 m. 40 s.;^ 
the fastest mile and a quarter, the Constitution Stakes in the York 
Spring Meeting, 1830, when Medoro, six years old, beat Laurel and 
Cietertian by half a head, 1 m. 5G s. ; a three-mile fhc/? in 1808 is 
marked down at 5 m. 5 s., another later on at 5 m. 15 s. Altis- 
sidora is credited with a two-mile race in 1815 in the wonderfully 
quick time of 3 m. 5 ; but, as she is said to have won in a canter, 

this is probably a misprint — an 0 perhaps may have dropped out 
after the 5. 

There is nothing, I think, in these records to encourage the belief 
that our horses arc swifter than they formerly were ; and if not 
swifter they certainly are not sounder, stouter, or more vigorous of 
constitution. Champions of the turf, like the Flying Dutchman or 
Voltigeur, who besides possessing all the brilliant qualities claimed 
for the moderns happened also, both of them, to inherit real legs 
from Catton,® might possibly have been as good as Haphazard or 
Filhodaputa for a single four-mile race, though I doubt even their 
power of accomplishing three four-mile races in a week for years 
together ; but as to the bulk of their contemporaries and successors, 
if they were asked to do anything of the kind, God help them! 
Voltigeur’s victory in the Flying Dutchman’s handicap for 1852 is 
as nearly as possil^lc on a level with tho best two-mile performances 
forty years before, but it is not better, if indeed quite as good ; 
whilst how ho would have behaved ag^insl the horses of 1800 in a 
four-mile contest is a matter of conjecture. , ^ 

The race in question is worth noticing, not only on account of the 
unusual pace at which it was nm (3 m. 29 s.), but also as marking 
the late Mr. lanson’s wonderful accuracy of judgment. The then 
Sir William Milner had a good deal to do with the management of 
Voltigeur for that race, and satisfied himself— backing his opinion 
very freely — that he was certain to win. , His friends pointed out 
him that Mr. lanson’s little mare. Haricot — also five years old— 
was receiving 2 st. 5 lbs. from her great antagonist, and that she had 
won thirteen races in the preceding year. ** Oh,” was the invariable 
answer, '"Haricot is out of training ; lanson was riding her about all 
last autumn as a hack.” "When the morning arrived, however, Haricot 
was by no means out* of training ; but, on the contrary, to use the 
accredited expression, as fine as a star. Why, Mr. lanson, I thought 
Haricot was out of training,” Oh no, Sir William,” was the 

(1) Ip tiie north, mile races hardly exiated for many years after they had become 
common at Neif^ market 
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prompt reply, she is a light liti (o mare, and hacking her about 
quietly at the back end of the* y^r is as good training as she can 
have ; hxit she is very well to-day, \ Sir William^s face, after the 
manner of Milner faces, grew at o cc particiilarlj^ long. “Do you 
mean,’’ he ‘stammered out, “ that ij le is going to win?” “No, Sir 
William, I think not,” answered lauson ; “ if the ground had been 
the least heavy, I should have beaten you to a dead certain ty ; as it 
is, I think Volt^eur.will pull through by the skin of his teeth.” How 
Voltigour, g^ing up as straight as an arrow, just caught the light- 
w’eighted one on the post and secured the handicap by half a head, is 
known to everybpdy who cares for such matters. The race, however, 
was an exceptional race, and Voltigeur, by uniting the Blacklock 
stride with the Catton legs, was an exceptional horse. Two miles in 
less than three minutes and a half is never done now ; whilst four 
miles is never done at all. The figure cut by Stockwell, Kingston, and 
Teddington, all three first-class racers, as racers go, when they pre- 
tended to run against each other for the Whip, can hardly bo forgotten 
by any one fond of horses, who is able to look back for thirty years. 

The causes of this degeneracy are not far to seek. It is not only 
that two- year-olds are shattered and destroyed before they reach 
mature life, but that the desire to win two-year-old races leads men 
to choose the WTong kind of stud-horse for their breeding establish- 
ments. The unsound flyer is resorted to, rather than a more perfect 
animal who may not be so fast over five furlongs, because he is more 
likely to put into your pocket the Champagne Stakes, or the Middle 
Park Plate. Speed — speed — speed — for the Jockey Club and its 
adherents, occupies the pMce of Demosthenes* • action — action* — 
action — in oratory. Thc^rst beginnings, or threateniiigs rather, of 
this evil habit date a good ww,y back — from the time, indeed, when 
three-year-old colts bectirijte the most important members of the stud 
in place of older horses, but the mischief then was partial only, and 
not irreparable. We might think it of doubtful advantage to pick 
out Selim and Rubens, rather than Quiz, as the fashionable r^re- 
sentatives of the Woodpecker line ; but, still, Selim and Rubens were 
fine horses, and ther^was plenty of stoutness and soundness to be 
found by those who elected to hunt about for theip. Now, however, 
Diogenes may well look about with his lantern for an honest horse, 
he looked of old for an honest man. As we come near our own time, 
Velocipede and Voltaire are the only scions -of Blacklock really 
followed — ^wonderful gallopers both — ^but infffifi from the beginning. 
Whilst Malek,‘^ Laurel, Brownlook, either go abroad, or are left un- 

(1) I think, properly UTjdnratood, that Demosthenes’s formula might still be JJhe 

better one of the two even at Newmarket. ^ 

(2) Halek was own brother to Velocipede, and though by no means his ofiual as a 
runner, mnch sounder and more powerful. Even in point of racing he might, I ^ink, 
have come nearer to him if he h^ leen only iroderately well trained, but the sort ol 

3 c 2 ^ 
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noticed in a corner ; Rowton, again, the glmest horse I over saw run, is 
pounced upon by the Americana; £Jhateau Margaux, Longwaist, 
Granby, all belonging to the old (ichool, found no patrons ; Reveller 
also, andFleur-dc lis, the best ma^eand female representatives of the 
enduring Matchem line, go abroad, or otherwise disappear ; whilst 
Prince Charlie is left to roar in luxury at home. Horses even more 
faulty than he become the popular favourites, whilst, as to our finest 
mares, they keep reminding us of their existence in the shapes of 
Gladiateur and Rayon dT)r. And these reminders, I fear, will increase 
in number till the mischief is past mending. 

The remedies are simple enough, if only there were a chance of get- 
ting them adopted. The one true remedy is that men of high rank and 
large fortunes should cease t^ be racing tradesmen, and, reverting to 
the practice of their ancestors, should breed in the hope of rearing 
the finest horses, and not merely with a view to grasp the largest 
stakes. For tho Duke of Devonshire, who owned Flying Childers, 
for the Duke of Rutland, who bred Bonny Black, and others like 
them, the race was mainly valued as a test of merit. They had 
their faults, I dare say ; but, on the Turf, it was the victory, not the 
money prizes, that they coveted. Let their example, then, be 
imitated ; nay, even supposing it desirable that an ordinary stud 
should still be maintained, a certain number of the foals each year, 
bred carefully for higher ends, might bo kept apart, allowed to 
develop themselves, and brought out at six or seven years old, to run 
matches against one another, or contest the Alexandra Plate, &c., 
without having been first ruined incolthood. I should have thought 
that persons might^be found to regard siich experiments as more in- 
teresting than to cultivate the herd-book, and exhibit short-horns — 
clumsy, characterless brutes — that givef>neither good beef, like tho 
Scotch, nor good milk, like the Alderney, Ifui; possess only the igno- 
minious privilege of fattening easily in early youth, like the Tichborne 
claimant. 

Another remedy, or rather palliative, is of a different kind. I 
pointed out to Mr. Gladstone some years ago that the Queen’s Plates 
were perfectly useless in effecting what they were- intended to effect, and 
that their conditioi^ should be altered. Since then a step in the right 
Erection has been taken, but it does not go far enough. The fact, how- 
ever, of such a change having been acquiesced- in, renders further im- 
provements easier. According to the proposed scheme thpre should 
be three Queen’s Plates of £1,000 apiebe, and three only,ybr English 

managemeut he had to encounter at the hands of his owner — an easy-going and some- 
what indifibrent old squire — may be judged of from the following anecdote : — J ust before 
tho St. Leger of 1827 his Jockey was galloping him up and down before the Stand 
somewhat freely to exhibit his form and his graces. ** Eeally,*’ said one eager voice, 
*‘that is a very fine horse of Sir William’s, and very fine action too.” “True,** replied 
his more experieaoed companion, “ ho is a very fine horse, and he haj very fine action ; 
hut it is a pity, isn’t it, that they should have put off biginning to train him till now P '* , 
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horm alone (it is not our business j|b help on the studs of Gorman)’' 
and France) ; one of these plates-J-a two-mile race — should be for 
four-year-old colts, carrying a certan specified weight ; the other two, 
as arranged, for older horses and alien ger distance? But in order to 
secure the* required object, it shciild be enacted that, unless each 
race is completed withtn a given time, half the money is to be 
retained, and used to increase the same plate for the following year. 
Thus, unless t^e two-mile race is finished off under 3 m. and 30 s., 
the three-mfles under 5 m. 15 s., and the Beacon Course under 8 m., 
any horse winning, but not fulfilling these conditions, will have to 
leave £500 behind him for some stouter animal hereafter. By this 
method we should have a good chance of gradually accumulating 
large stakes, and getting the right mri of horse to compete for 
them. If, when the sum has mounted to £7,000 or £8,000, Mr. 
Blunt can carry it off with one of his enlarged and developed 
Arabiaijs, so much the better, though I own 1 should like to see a 
Barb ‘‘ drinker of the wind,*^ developed in a like degree, entered 
against him. Few things would give me, in my old age, a keener 
pleasure of its kind, than to hear at the close of a gallantly contested 
four-mile struggle — contested according to the traditional pace of 
Matchein or Flying Childers — the shouts (and if there is to be a 
real shout we must have the race in Yorkshire) of “ Maharbal wins! 

One word about the portraits of celebrated horses, which, if we 
examine and compare with one another, may help us to institute a 
comparison between the past and the present ; and I have no more 
to say. These portraits differ much in character ; but I think that 
great allowance must be made for the varying ftkill of the artists : 
the famous Eleanor, for instance, disappoints me, but I should doubt 
much whether that is her ftiult ; somebody else may have been the 
poor creature, and not Eleanor.^ To begin at the beginning, Childers, 
as might be expected from my Cantley .legend, is neither a very tall 
nor a bulky horse, but every inch of him looks thoroughbred, and, 
to adopt old Stephen Davis’s account of a renowned stroke at 
Oxford, “He is all brass wdre.” Of Eclipse I have seen four 
sketches ; of these I need particularly mention only two — one in 
Hamilton Smith’s book* where he is standing# by himself without 
saddle or bridle, and reminding me somewhat of Stockwell, but that 
Stockwell was coarser and less blood-like ; and another, in which he 
is represented at the fullest of all possible* gallops — ^his style of 
going with his head low is that of a greyhound, and you at once feel 
disposed to accept M, de St. Bel’s statemeivt that he could cover 
twenty-five feet in his stride. Hombletonian is odd-looking, <with 
many excellent points, but not particularly handsome ; his head and 
neck being high in air after the mannm* of a giraffe. Diamond, though 

(1) I have Boen another portrait of her tinoe in her own home at Barton, which is 
much more racing-like. 
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smaller, as we know, is very com^ met, strong, and effective. Sir Peter 
Teazle looks like carrying sixtee stone to hounds, with mighty arms 
recalling those of the Flying 'utchman ; but his power does not 
interfere with Ms quality, whjeh is first-cldss. Highflyer and 
Beningbrough, especially the 'itter, belong to the v^ry noblest 
type of race-horses. If an body can look at* them and retain his con- 
fidence in our modern superiority, he and I see with diflerent eyes. 

There is still one more of the great departed to wh^m I would call 
particular attention — Bor im ant, by Otho (dam, by Babfaham, of the 
Godolphiii Arabian line) ; he wms the best, or nearly the best, racer of 
his day ; better than Shark, or Potatoes, or DictatOir, and capable, I 
think, of disputing the primacy with Highflyer. Highflyer, no 
doubt, beat him the only time they met ; but it was Dorimant*s last 
appearance in public after a career that had lasted much longer, and 
boon filled up with much harder work, than that of his unconquerable 
antagonist. His pedigree, moreover, is a singularly interesting one, 
and the cross ought to have been of great value among our somewhat 
restricted and continually narrowing alliances. Ho came down from 
the Barley Arabian through a separate and somewhat peculiar line of 
ancestors — a line apart from the Childerses altogether. His failure 
to influence our blood stock permanently I have always deeply 
regretted ; he was the sire of several good horses, but his owner, 
Lord Ossory, seems to have kept him entirely for his own stud; 
his opportunities, therefore, of making a lasting impression were 
few, and the family has died out. His portrait represents, I 
think, absolutely the most powerful blood liorse I have ever seen, 
and he is gallopi'iig seemingly with great resolution. I should 
not say, judging from his appearance, ^hat speed had been his 
forte ; but if the late Baniel Lamberif’had wanted a hunter, there 
was the horse for him. Oddly enough, of "iill the portraits I have 
looked up, the eminent, or rather pre-eminent Waxy presents the 
meanest figure. I should have pronounced him, if he had been shown 
to \ne w'ithout a name, to be a cleverish cover-back ; but again it is 
impossible to decide whether he has been fairly treated by the artist. 

I may say, in conclusion, that if any Croosus*at the Antipodes were 
anxious to try a ciew and interesting experiment, there are the 
zebras ready to his hand ; the Congo daw, or Hippotigris ayitiquorum, 
possesses, as far as I can judge, the raw materials of a ^acer in a far 
higher degree than any of the true wild horses. The quagga, again, 
possesses more strength, and I dare say there are a dozen other 
varieties scattered over the vast African continent, special gifts 
and energies, valuable for future combinations. Thus an Austral 
horse, in time and with good fortune, might be developed out of the 
striped equidoe, which should put the original achievement of the 
first shepherd king, as an iTnrohafxo^, to shame. 

Francis H. Doyle. 



THE VISIONS OFj SANE PERSONS. 

* • 

In the course of some recent inq iries into visual memory, I was 
greatly struck by the frequency of tlie replies in which my informants 
described themselves as subject to ‘^visions.*’ Those of whom I 
speak were 8iy;ie and healthy, but were subject notwithstanding to 
visual presAitations, for which they could not often account, and 
which in a few cases reached the level of hallucinations. This 
unexpected prevalence of a visionary tendency among persons who 
form a part of ordinary society seems to mo suggestive and worthy 
of being put on record. In a previous ^jirticle^ I spoke of the faculty 
of summoning scenes at will, with more or less distinctness, before 
the visual memory ; in this I shall speak of tho tendency among 
sane a^d health}^ persons to see images flash unaccountably into 
existence. 

Many of my facts are derived from personal friends of whose 
accuracy I have no doubt. Another group comes from corres- 
pondents who have written at length with much painstaking, and 
whose letters appear to me to bear internal marks *of scrupulous 
truthfulness. A third part has been collected for mo by many 
kind friends in many countries, each of whom has made himself 
or herself an independeiit centi’e of inquiry; and the last, and 
much the most numerous portion, consists of brief replies by 
strangers to a series of questions contained in a circular that I 
drew up. I have gone over all this matter v»itli great care, and 
have cross-tested it in igiany ways whilst it was accumulating, just 
as any conscientious statistfciun would, before I began to form con- 
clusions. I was soon •convinced of its substantial trustworthiness, 
and that conviction has in no way beeq shaken by subsequent expe- 
rience. In short, the evidence of the four groups I have just men- 
tioned is quite as consistent as could have been reasonably desired. 

The lowest order of phenomena that admit of being cla^d as 
visions, are the ** Nfimber forms to which I have drawn attention 
on more than one occa^on, but to which I mu^t again very briefly 
allude. They are an abiding mental peculiarity in a certain proplbr- 
tion of persons (say Siper cent.), who are unable as adults, and who 
have been ever unable as far back as they can recollect, to think of 
any number without referring it to its own particular habitat in 
their mental jield of \iew. It there lies patent but is instantly 
evoked by the thought or mention of it, or by any mental opera- 
tion in which it is concerned. The thought of a series of consecu- 
tive numbers is therefore attended by a vision of them arranged 

(1) iSee a previous article on “Mental Imagery,” September, 1880. 
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in a perfectly defined and constaiit position, and this I have called 
a ‘‘Number form.” Its origin c^n rarely be referred to any 
nursery diagram, to the clock-facV, or to any incident of childhood. 
Nay, the form is |requently unlille anything the child could pos- 
sibly have seen, reaching in long vistas and perspectives, and in 
curves of double curvature. I have even had to get wire models 
made by some of my informants in explanation of what they wished 
to convey. The only feature that all the forms have in common is 
their dependence in some way or other upon the method of verbal 
counting, as shown by their angles and other divisions occurring at 
such points as those where the ^tcens begin, at the twpnty^s, thirty's, 
and so on. The forms are in each case absolutely unchangeable 
except through a gradual development in complexity. Their diver- 
sity is endless, and the Number forms of different men are mutually 
unintelligible. 

These strange “visions,” which are extremely vivid in some cases, 
are almost incredible to the vast majority of mankind, who would set 
thorn down as fantastic nonsense, but they are familiar parts of the 
mental furniture of the rest, where they have grown naturally and 
where they remain unmodified and unmodi fiuble by teaching. 1 have 
received many* touching accounts of their childish experiences from 
persons who see the Number forms, and the other curious visions of 
which I shall speak. As is the case wnth the colour blind, so wdth 
these seers. They imagined at first that everybody else had the same 
way of regarding things as themselves. Then they betrayed their 
peculiarities by some chance remark which called forth a stare of 
surprise, followed by ridicule and a sharp 'scolding for their silliness, 
so that the poor little things shrunk back into themselves, and never 
ventured again to allude to their inner worl5. I will quote just one 
of many similar letters as a sample. I received this, together with 
much interesting information, immediately after a lecture I gave last 
autumn to the British Association at Swansea^ in which I had 
occasion to speak of the Number forms. The writer says — 

“ 1 h^ no idea for many years, that every one did not imagine numbers in 
the same positions as those in which they appear to me.«. One unfortunate day 
1 spoke of it, and was sharply rebuked for my absurdity. Being a very seixsi- 
tivo child I felt this acutely, but nothing ever shook my belief that, absurd or 
not, 1 always saw numbers in this particular way. I began to be ashamed of 
what I considered a peculiarity, and to imagine mysalf, from this and vfirioua 
other mental beliefs and spates, as somewhat isolated and peculiar. < At your 
lecture the other night, though I am now over twenty-nine, the ir^emory of my 
childish misery at the dread of being peculiar came over me so strongly, that I 
felt 1 must thank you for pi;pving that, in this particular at anji rate, my case is 
most common.** 

The next form of vision of which I will speak is the instant 
association of colour with sound, which characterizes a small per- 
il) See rortnightly Review, September, 1880. 
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centage of adults, but appeal to be^rather common, though in an ill- 
developed degree, among children. I I can here appeal not only to 
my own collection of facts, but to mose of others, for the subject has 
latterly excited soinc interest in Girmany. The §rst widely known 
case was that of the brothers Nassbaumer, published in 1873 by 
Professor Bruhl, of Vienna, of wlich the English reader will find 
an account in the last volume of Lewis’s Prohlans of Life and 
Mind (p. 280^. Since then many occasional notices of similar 
associations^have appeared, but I was not a^vare that it had been 
inquired into on a large scale by any ono but myself. However, 
I was gratifiec\ by meeting with a pamphlet a few weeks ago, 
just published in Lcipsic by two Swiss investigators, Messrs. Bleuler 
and Lehmann. Their collection of^ cases is fully as large as 
my own, and their results in'^ the more important matters are 
similar to mine. One of the two authors had the faculty very 
strongly, and the other had not ; so they worked conjointly with 
advantage. As my present object is to subordinate details to the 
general impression that I wish to convey of the visionary tendency 
of certain minds, I will simply remark, first, that the persistence of 
the colour association with sounds is fully as remarkable as that of 
the Number form with numbers. Secondly, that the* vowel sounds 
chiefly evoke them. Thirdly, that the seers are invariably most 
minute in their description of the precise tint and hue of the colour. 
They are never satisfied, for instance, with saying blue,” but Avill 
take a great deal of trouble to express or to match the particular 
blue they mean. Lastly, no two people agree, or hardly ever do so, 
as to the colour they assocfrite with the same soujid. I have ono of 
the most extraordinary diagrams of these colour associations that has, 
I suppose, ever been produced. It has been drawn by Mr. J. 
Key, of Graham’s Town, South Africa. lie sent me in the first 
instance a communication on the subject, which led to further 
correspondence, and eventually to the production of this diagram of 
colours in connection with letters and words. I have no reason to 
doubt its trustw'orthiness, and am bound to say that, strang^ as it 
looks, and elaborate as it is, I have other written accounts that 
almost match it. • ^ 

A third curious and abiding fantasy of certain persons^ is 
invariably to connecj; visualised pictures with words, the same 
picture to the same word. 1 have collected ^laiiy cases of this, and 
am much indebted to the authoress, Mrs. Haweis, who sees these 
pictures, for her kindness in sketching some of them* for me, and her 
permission to use her name in guarantee of tlieir genuineness. ^ She 
says : — 

“ Printed words have always had faces to me ; they had definite expressions, 
and certain faces made me think of certain words. The words had no connec- 
tion with these except sometimes by accident. The instances I give are few 
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and ridiculons. When I think of thaword Beast, it has a face something like 
a gui'goylo. The word Green has alsl a jgurgoyle face, with the addition of 
big tooth. The word Blue blinks and looks silly, and turns to the right. The 
word Attention has the oyes greatly tu|*ued to the loft. It is difficult to draw 
them properly bocai^o like ‘Alice’s* [Cheshire cat,’ which at times became 
a grin without a cat, those faces have exi)rossioii without feutMres. The 
expression of course ” [note the Ifihrase “ of^^oiirse.” — F. G.] “depends 

greatly on those of the letters, which have likewise their faces and figures. 
All the little a’s turn their eyes to the left, this determines the oyes of Attention. 
Ant,. however, looks a little down. Of course tlmse faces are ^dless as words 
are, and it makes my head acho to retain them long enough to dimw.” 

Some of the figures are very quaint. Thus the interrogation 
‘‘ what ? always excites the idea of a fat man cracking a long whip. 
They are not the capricious creations of the fancy of the moment, 
but are the regular concomitants of the w^ords, and have been so as 
far back as the memory is able to recall. 

When in perfect darkness, if the field of view be carefully watched, 
many persons will find a perpetual scries of changes to be going on 
automatically and wastefully in it. I have much evidence of this. 
J will give my own experience the first, w^hich is striking to me, 
because I am very unimpressionable in these matters. I visualize 
with effort; I am peculiarly inapt to see “after-images,^^ “phos- 
phenes,^^ “light-dust,^’ and other phenomena due to weak sight or 
sensitiveness ; and, again, before I thought of carefully trying, 1 
should have emphatically declared that my field of view in the 
dark was essentially of a uniform black, subject to an occasional 
light-purple cloudiness and other small variations. Now, however, 
after habituating myself to examine it with the same sort of strain 
that one trios to decipher a sign-post in ^he dark, I have found out 
that this is by no means the case, but that kaleidoscopic change of 
patterns and forms is contiuuall)" going oca, but they are too fugitive 
and elaborate for me to draw with any approach to truth. My 
deficiencies, however, are well supplied by other drawings in 
ray possession. They arc by the Rev. George Henslow, whose 
visions are far more vivid than mine. Ilis experiences are not 
unlik^ thosc of Goethe, who said, in an often -quoted passage, that 
wdiencver he bent his head and closed his eyis and thought of a 
rose, a sort of rosetf^ made its appearance, ^vhich w’ould not keep its 
shfipe steady for a moment, but unfolded from within, throwing 
out a succession of petals, mostly red but sonvetimes green, and that 
it continued to do so. without change in brightness and' without 
causing him any fatigue so long as he cared to watch it. Mr. 
Henslow, when ho shuts his eyes and waits, is sujre in a short 
time to see before him the clear image of some object or other, but 
usually not quite natural in its shape. It then begins to change from 
one object to another, in his case also for as long a time as he cares 
to watch it. Mr. Henslow has zealously made repeated ejtperiments 
on himself, and has drawn what he sees. He has also tried how far 
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lie is able to mould the visions according to his will. In one case, 
after much effort, ho contrived io bring the imagery back to its 
starting point, and thereby to foitn what he terms a ** visual cycle/' 
The following account is extracted and condeis^ed from his very 
interestirfg letter. ^ 

Tho first imago that spontaneously presented itself was a cross-bow ; this 
was immediately provided with an arrow, remarkable for its pronounced barb 
and superabii^anco^of feathering. Some person, but too indistinct to recognise 
much more 4^f nim than the hands, appeared to shoot the arrow from the bow. 
The single arrow was then accompanied by a flight of arrows from right to 
left, which comj)lotely occupied the field of vision. Those changed into falling 
stars, then into tiukes of a heavy snow-sU)rm ; the ground gradually appeared 
as a sheet of snow where previously there liad boon vacant space. Then a 
well-known rectory, fish-ponds, walls, &c., all covered with snow, came into 
view most vividly and tilearly defined. ThU somehow suggested another view, 
impressed on his mind in childhood, of a s])ring morning, brilliant sun, and a bod 
of red tulips : the tulips gradually vanished except one, which appeared now 
to be isolated and to stand in the usual point of sight. It was a single tulip, 
but boVamo double, 'fhe petals then foil off rapidly in a continuous series 
until there was nothing left but the pistil, but (as is almost invariably the case 
with his objects) that part was greatly exaggerated. The stigmas thou changed 
into three branching brown horns; then into a. knob, while tht^ stalk changed 
into a stick. A slight bend in it seems to have suggested a centre-bit ; this 
passed into a sort of pin passing through a motal plate ; this^again into a lock, 
and afterwards into a nondescrijit shape, distantly suggestive of the original 
cross-bow. Hero Mr. Hcrislow oridoavourcd to force his will upon the visions, 
and to reproduce the cross-bow, but the first attempt was an utter failure. The 
figure changed into a leather strap with loops, but while he still endeavoured 
to change it into a bow' the strap broke, <ho two ends were si^paratod, but it 
happened that an imaginary string connected them. This w'as the first con- 
cession of his automatic chain of thoughts to his will. B}" a continued 
effort the bow came, and thtfu no difficulty 'was felt jn converting it into the 
cross-bow and thus returning to the starting point. 

• 

I have a sufficient variifty of cases to prove the continuity between 
all the forms of visualisation, beginning with an almost total absence * 
of it, and ending with u complete hallucination. The continuity is, 
however, not simply that of varying degrees of intensity, but of 
variations in the character of the process itself, so that it ^by no 
means uncommon to find two very different forms of it coucifrrent in 
the same per8o^. • There arc some who visualise well and who also 
are seers of visions, who declare that the visio^j^ is not a vivid visual- 
isation, but altogether a different phenomenon. In short, if" we 
please to call aU. sensations due to external impressions dirrdt' 
and all others ^Huduced,' then there are -many channels through 
which the induction may take place, and the channel of ordinary 
visualisation the persons just mentioned is very different from that 
through which their visions arise. * ^ 

The following is a good instance of this condition. A friend 
writes : — 

“ These visions often appear with startling vividness, and so far from depend- 
ing on any voluntary eifoii; of the mind, they remain when 1 often wi^ them 
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very much to depart, and no effort of, the imagination can call them up. I 
lately saw a framed jjortrait of a fac^i which seomod more lovely than any 
painting 1 have ever seen, end again l -^ften see fine landscapes which bear no 
resemblance to any scenery I have e\Ur looked upon. I find it difficult to 
define the difference ^between a wakingt vision and a mehtal image, although 
the difference is very apparent to m 3 "self. 1 think I can do it Ijost in this 
^iiy. If you go into a theatre and lo«.k at a econo, say of a forest hy moon- 
light, at the back part of the stage, y'ou see every object distinctly and 
sufficiently illumifiatod (being thus unlike a mere act of memory), but it is 
nevertheless vague and shadowy, and you might have difficulty jp. telling after- 
wards all the objects you have seen. This resembles a mental imago in point 
of clearness. The waking vision is like what one sees in the open street in 
broad daylight, when every object is distinctljr impressed on the memory. 
The two kinds of imagery difbT also as regards voluntarinessy the imago being 
entirely subservient to the will, the visions entirely independent of it. They 
differ also in point of suddenness, the images being formed comiKirativety 
slowly as memory' recalls oacli d^kail, and fading slowly as the men till effort 
to retain them is relaxed ; the visions appearing and vanishing in an instant. 
The waking visions seem quite close, filling as it were the whole head, while 
the mental imago seems further awaj’' in some far off recess of the mind.'’ 

The number of persona who see visions no less distinctly than this 
correspondent is much greater than I had any idea of when I began 
this inquiry. I have in my possession the sketch of one, prefaced 
hy a description of it by Mrs. Ilawcis. She says : — 

“ All my life long I have had one very constantly recurring vision, a sight 
which came whenever it was dark or darkish, in bed or otherwise. It is a 
flight of pink roses floating in amass fiom left to right, and this cloud or mass 
of roses is pre.sently effaced by a flight of ‘sparks’ or gold speckles across 
them. The sparks totfer or vibrato from left to right, but they fly distinctly 
upwards : they are like tiny blocks, half gold, half black, rather symmetrically 
placed behind each other, and thej' aro always ui a hurry to efface the roses : 
sometimes thej’^ have c^mo at my call, sometimes by surprise, but they are 
always equally pleasing. Wliat interests me most as that when a child under 
iiiiio the flight of roses was light, slow, soft, clo8<' to iny ej^es, roses so large and 
brilliant and palpable that I tried to touch them : the scent was overpowering, 
the petals perfect, with leaves peeping here and there, texture and motion all 
natural. They w'ould stay a long time before the sparks came, and they 
occupied a large area in black space. Thou the sparks came slowly flying, and 
generally, not always, effaced the roses at once, and everj^ effort to retain the 
roses flJ^ed. Since an early ago the flight of roses has annually grown smaller, 
swifter, and farther off, till hy the time I was grown up my vision had become 
a speck, so instantaneous tliat I had hardly time to reklise that it was there 
before the fading sparks, showed that it was past. This is how they still come. 
The pleasure of thorn is jrast, and it alwaj's depresses me to speak of them, 
though 1 do not now, as I did when a child, connect the vision with any 
elevated spiritual state. But when 1 read Tennyson’fc “ Holy Grail,’* I won- 
dered whether anybody clse<had had my vision, — “Eose-rod, with beatings in 
it.’* I may add, I was a London child who never* was in the country but once, 
and I connect no particular flowers with that visit. I may almost say that I 
had never seen a rose, certainly not a quantity of them togethefT.” 

A common form of vision is a phantasmagoria, or the appearance 
of a crowd of phantoms, perhaps hurrying past like men in a street. 
It is occasionally seen in broad daylight, much more often in the dark ; • 
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it may be at the instant of .putting out the candle, but it generally 
comes on when the person is in boa, preparing to sleep, but is by no 
means yet asleep. I know no lefts than three men, eminent in the 
scientific world, who have these! phantasmagoria in one form or 
another. ,A near relative of my Avn had them in a marked degree. 
She was eminently sane, and of | such good constitution that her 
faculties were hardly impaired until near her death at ninety. 
She frequently described them to me. It gave her amusement 
during an yffe hour to watch these faces, for their expressiort was 
always pleasing, though never strikingly so. No two faces were ever 
alike, and they never resembled that of any acquaintance. When 
she M^as not well the faces usually came nearer to her, sometimes 
almost suflbcatingly close. She never mistook them for reality, 
although they were very distinct. TliTs is quite a typical case, simi- 
lar in most respects to many others that I have. 

A noteable proportion of sane persons have had not only visions, 
but aotual hallucinations of sight, sound, or other sense, at one or 
more periods of their lives, I have a considerable packet of instances 
contributed by my personal friends, besides a largo number com- 
municated to me by other correspondents. One lady, a distinguished 
authoress, w^ho was at the time a little fidgeted, ))ut in no way 
overwrought or ill, said that she saw the principal character of one 
of her novels glide through the door straight up to her. It was 
about the size of a largo doll, and it disappeared as suddenly as it 
came. Another lady, the daughter of an eminent musician, often 
imagines she hears her father playing. The day she told me of it 
the incident had again occurred. She w^as sitting in a room with 
her maid, and she asked the maid to open the*door that she might 
hear the music better. * The moment the maid got up the hallucina- 
tion disappeared. Ag^n, another lady, apparently in vigorous health, 
and belonging to a vigorous family, told me that during some past 
months she had been plagued by V(»ice8. The words w^ere at first 
simple nonsense ; then the word pray was frequently repeated ; 
this was followed by some more or less coherent sentences ^ little 
import, and finally the voices left her. In short, the familiar 
hallucinations of the ipsane are to bo met with far more frequently 
than is commonly supposed, among people nAving in society ^and 
in normal health. 

I have now nearly ‘done with my summary of facts ; ^it remains to 
make a few comments on them. ! 

The weirdness of visions lies in their sudden appearance, in their 
vividness while present, and in their sudden departure. An inci- 
dent in the Zoological Gardens struck me as a helpful simflet I 
happened to walk to the seal-pond at a moment when a sheen rested 
on the unbroken surface of the water. After waiting a while I 
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became suddenly aware of the head of a seal, black, conspicuous, and 
motionless, just as though it had always been there, at a spot on 
which iny eye had rested a moment* previously and seen nothing. 
Again, after awhile my eye wane ered, and on its returning to the 
spot, the seal was'^gone. The wdter had closed'in silence over its 
head without leaving a ripple, aiyl the sheen on the surface of the 
pond was as unbroken as when I first reached it. Where did the 
seal come from, and whither did it go? This could easily have 
been’ answered if the glare had not obstructed^ the^iew of the 
movements of the animal under water. As it was, a solitary link 
in a continuous chain of actions stood isolated from all the rest. So 
it is with the visions ; a single stage in a series of nfiental processes 
emerges into the domain of consciousness. All that precedes and 
follows lies outside of it, and i4s character can only be inferred. We 
see in a general way, that a condition of the presentation of visions 
lies in tlie over-sensitiveness of certain tracks or domains of brain 
action, and the under-sensitiveness of others ; certain stages in a 
mental process being vividly represented in consciousness while the 
other stages arc unfelt. It is also well known that a condition of 
partial hypcriesthesia and partial annosthesia is a frequent functional 
disorder, markedly so among the hysterical and hypnotic, and an 
organic disorder among the insane. The abundant facts that I have 
collected show that it may also coexist with all the appearances of 
good health and sober judgment. 

A convenient distinction is made between hallucinations and illu- 
sions. Hallucinations are defined as appearances wholly due to 
fancy; illusions, as misrepresentations qf objects actually seen. 
There is, however, A hybrid case which deserves to be specifically 
classed, and arising in this way. Vision, Or any other sensation, 
may, as already stated, be a “direct^' senWion excited in the ordi- 
nary way through the sense organs, or it may be an “induced’^ 
sensation excited from wdthin. We have, therefore, direct vision 
and induced vision, and either of these may be the ground of an 
illusifLU. So w^e have three cases to consider, and not two. There 
is simple hallucination, which depends on induced vision justly 
observed ; there is simple illusion, which dej)en3s on direct vision 
Jiincifully observed ; und there is the hybrid case of which I spoke, 
which depends on induced vision fancifully observed. The pro- 
blems we have to consider are, on the one hand, those connected 
w'ith induced* vision, and, on the other hand, those connected with 
the interpretation of vision, whether the vision be direct or induced. 

It is probable that much of what passes for hallucination proper 
belongs in reality to the hybrid case, being an illusive interpretation 
of some induced visual cloud or blur. I spoke of the ever-varying 
patterns in the field of view ; these, under some slight functional 
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change, might easily become more consciously present, and bo inter- 
preted into fiintasmal appearances. Many cases, if space allowed, 
could be adduced to support this view. 

I will begin, then, with illusions. What is the process by which 
they are establishe’d ? There is bo simpler way^of understanding 
it than by trying, as children o^ten do, to see faces in the fire,'' 
and to carefully watch the way in which they are first, caught. Let 
us call to mind at the same time the experience of past illnesses, 
when the listiess gaze wandered over the patterns on the wall-ixiper 
and the shadows of the bed-curtains, and slowly evoked faces and 
figures that were not easily laid again. The process of making the 
faces is so rapid in health that it is difficult to analyze it without 
tlie recollection of what took place more slowly when wo were 
weakened by illness. The first essentiakelement in their construction 
is, I believe, the smallness of the area upon which the attention 
is directed at any instant, so that the eye has to move much before 
it has .travelled over every part of the object towards which it is 
directed. It is as with a plough, that must travel many miles 
before the whole of a small field can be tilled, but with this impor- 
tant difference — the plough travels methodically up and down in 
parallel furrows, the eye wanders in devious curves, with abrupt 
bends, and the direction of its course at any instant depends on four 
causes : on the most ooaivenient muscular motion in a general 
sense, on idiosyncrasy, on the mood, and on the associations current* 
at the moment. The effect of idiosyncrasy is excellently illus- 
trated by the Number forms," where we saw that a very special 
sharply defined track of mental vision was preferred by each indi- 
vidual who secs them. The influence of tho mdod of the moment is 
shown in the curves thfit characterize the various emotions, as the 
lank drooping lines of gAef, which make tho weeping willow so fit 
an emblem of it. In'constructing fire-faces it seems to me that the 
eye in its wanderings follows a favourite course, and notices the 
points in the pictures at large that coincide with its course. It 
feels its way, easily diverted by associations based on what just 
been noticed, and so by the unconscious practice of a system of 
‘‘ trial and error," at last finds a track that will suit — one that is 
easy to follow and thaf also makes a completcf picture. The pro- 
cess is essentially the same as that of getting a clear idea from out of 
a confused multitude^ of facts. The fancy picture is dwelt upon, 
all that is incongruous with it becomes * disregarded, while all 
deficiencies in it are supplied by the fantasy. These latest stages 
are easily represented after the fashion , of a diorama. . Three 
lanterns are made to converge on the same screen. The first 
an image of what the imagination will discard, the second of that 
which it will retain, the third of that which it will supply. Turn 
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on tte first and second, and the picture on the screen will be 
identical with that which fell on the retina. Shut ofE the first and 
turn on the third, and the picture will be identical with the illusion. 

Visions, like dreams, are often mere patchworks built up of bits 
of recollections. ' The following >8 one of these : — ^ ‘ 

“ When passing a shop in Tottonhai i Court Road, I went in to order a Dutch 
cheese, and the proprietor (a bullet-headed man whom I had never seen before) 
rolled a cheese on tho inarblo slab of his counter, asking me if that one would 
do. . I answered ‘ yos,’ left the shop and thought no more of the* incident. Tho 
following evening, on closing my eyes, I saw a head detached I'rom the body 
rolling about slightly on a white surface. 1 recognised the face but could not 
remember where I had soon it, and it was only after thinking about it for some 
time that I identified it as that of the cheesemonger who had ‘sold me the choose 
on tho previous day. I may mention that I have often seen tho man since, 
and that I found the vision 1 saw was exactly like him, although if I had been 
asked to describe tho man before I saw tho vision I should have boon unable 
to do so.’* 

Recollections need, not be joined like mosaic- work ; they may be 
blended, on the principle I described two years ago, of making 
composite portraits. I showed that if two lanterns were converged 
upon the same screen, and the portrait of one person was put into 
one and that of another person into the other, the portraits being 
taken under similar aspects and states of light and shade, then on 
adjusting tho two images eye to eye and mouth to mouth, and so 
superposing them as exactly as the conditions admitted, a new face 
will spring into existciiico. It will have a striking appearance of 
individuality, and will bear a family likeness to each of its con- 
stituents. I also showed that these composite portraits admitted of 
being made photographically^ from a large number of components. 
I suspect that the phantasmagoria may be due to blended memories; 
the number of possible combinations would be practically endless, 
and each combination would give a new face. There would thus be 
no limit to the dies in the coinage of the brain. 

I have tried a modification of this process with but small success, 
-which will at least illustrate a cause of the tendency in many cases 
to visualise grotesque forms. My object was to efface from a portrait 
that which was common among persons of the s(ime race, and there- 
fore too familiar to attract attention, and,. to leave whatever was 
peculiar in it. I pi’oceedcd on the following principle : — We all 
know that the photographic negative is the converse (or nearly so) 
of the photographic positive, the one showing whites where the other 
shows blacks, and vice versd. Hence the superposition of a negative 
upon a positive transparency of the same portrait tends to create a 
uniform smudge. By" superposing a negative traffsparency of a 
•composite portrait on ^ positive of any one of the individual faces 
1‘rom which it was composed, all that is common to the group ought 

(1) I have latterly much improved tho process and hope shortly to describe it else- 
where. 
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to be smudged out, and all tjiat is personal and peculiar to that face 
ought to remain. 

I have found that the peculiarities of visualisation, such as the 
tendency to see umber-forms, and tho still rarer tendency to asso- 
ciate colour with sound, is strongly hereditary, an*& I should infer, 
what facts seem to confirm, that th| tendency to be a seer of visions 
is equally so. Tinder these circumstances we should expect that it 
would be unequally developed in different races, and that a large 
natural gift^flf th(? visionary faculty might become characteristic 
not only of certain families, as among the second-sight seers of Scot- 
land, but of certain races, as that of the Gipsies. 

It happens thht the mere acts of fasting, of want of sleep, and of 
solitary musing, aro severally conducive to visions. I have myself 
been told of cases in which persons aftciden tally long deprived of 
food became subject to them. One was of a pleasure-party driven 
out to sea, and not being able to reach the coast till nightfall, at a 
jdace where they got shelter but nothing to eat. They were mentally 
at case and conscious of safety, but they w’ere all troubled with 
visions, half dreams and half hallucinations. The cases of visions 
following protracted wakefulness are well known, and I also have 
collected a few. As regards the effect of solitarinejs, it may bo 
sufficient to allude to the recognised advantages of social amusements 
in tho treatment of the insane. It follows that the spiritual dis- 
cipline undergone for purposes of self-control and self-mortification 
have also tho incidental effect of producing visions. It is to be 
expected that these should often bear a close relation to the preva- 
lent subjects of thought, a^id although they may be really no more 
than the products of one portion of tho brain, winch another portion 
of tho same brain is engtfjged in contemplating, they often, through 
error, receive a religious sanction. This is notably the case among 
half-civilised races. 

The number of great men who ha fe been once, twice, or more 
frequently subject to hallucinations is considerable. A list, to 
which it would be easy to make large additions, is given by Brierre 
de Boismont {llallucinatiom^ Sfc.y 1862), from whom I translate the 
following account of the star of the first Napoleon, which he heard, 
second-hand, from General liapp ; — ^ ^ 

“In 1806 General Rapji, on hie return from tho siege of Dantzic, having 
occasion to speak to tho Emperor, entered his study without bein^ announced. 
He found him so absorbed that his entry was un perceived. The General seeing 
the Emperor continue motionless, thought ho might be ill and purposely made 
a noise. Napoleon immediately roused himself, and without any preamble, 
seizing Eapp by tne arm, said to him, pointing to 'the sky, * Look there, up 
there.’ The General remained silent, but on being asked a second tiidb,.4ie 
answered that he perceived nothing. ‘ What ! * replied the Emperor, ‘ you do 
not see it ? It is my star, it is before you, brilliant;’ then animating by degrees, 
he cried out, * it has never abandoned me, 1 see it on all great occasions, it 
commands me to go forward, and it is a constant sign of good fortune to me.’ ” 

VOL, XXTX. N.8. 3 D 
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It appears that stars of this kind, ^ so frequently spoken of in 
history, and so well known as a metaphor in language, are a common 
hallucination of the insane. Brierfe de Boismont has a chapter on 
the stars of great men. I cannot doubt that fantasies of this 
description were^in some cases* the basis of that firm belief in 
astrology, which not a few persoiys of eminence formerly entertained. 

The hallucinations of great men may bo accounted for in part by 
their sharing a tendency which we have seen to be not uncommon in 
the' human race, and which, if it happens to be natuf^l to them, is 
liable to be developed in their over-wrought brains by the isolation 
of their lives. A man in the position of the first Napoleon could 
have no intimate associates ; a great philosopher wRo explores ways 
of thought far ahead of his contemporaries must have an inner 
world in which ho passes I6ng and solitary hours. Great men are 
also apt to have touches of madness ; the ideas by which they arc 
haunted, and to whose pursuit they devote themselves, and by which 
they rise to eminence, has much in common with the monomania 
of insanity. Striking instances of great visionaries may be men- 
tioned, who had almost beyond doubt those very nervous seizures 
with which the tendency to hallucinations is intimately connected. 
To take a single instance, Socrates, whose daimon was an audible not 
a visual appearance, was subject to what admits of hardly any other 
interpretation than cataleptic seizure, standing all night through in 
a rigid attitude. 

It is remarkable how largely the visionary temperament has mani- 
fested itself in certain periods of history «ind epochs of national life. 
My interpretation of the matter, to a qertain extent, is this — That 
the Adsionary tendency is much more common among sane people 
than is generally sus])ected. In early lift), it seems to be a hard 
lesson to an imaginative child to distinguish between the real and 
visionary world. If the fantasies arc habitually laughed at, the 
power of distinguishing them becomes at length learnt ; any incon- 
gruity or nonconformity is noted, the vision is found out and dis- 
crSilitcd, and is no further attended to. In this way the tendency 
to SCO thorn is blunted by repression. Therefore, when popular 
opinion is of a matter-of-fact kind, the seers of visions keep quiet ; 
they do not like Ho be thought fanciful or mad, and they hide 
their experiences, which only come to light through inquiries such 
as these tj^at I have been making. But let the tide of opinion 
change and grow favourable to supernaturalism, then the seers of 
visions come to the front. It is not that a faculty previously non- 
existent has been suddenly evoked, but one that ^ had been long 
smothered is suddenly allowed expression and to develop, without 
safeguards, under the free exercise of it. 


Francis Galton. 



A CONSERVATIVE VI^W OF THE IRISif LAND BILL. 

ts 

Before proceeding to Analyse solbe of the details of the Bill, it 
will be well, I think, in the first instance, to lay down a few general 
principles, which should always be steadily kept in view, and after- 
wards to exHmine how far the present Bill is in accordance with 
those principles. 

Since the report of the Bessborough Commission, and more espe- 
cially since Mr. Gladstone’s speech on April 7th, in which he 
endorses the opinion expressed by that Commission, it may, I think, 
be .taken for granted that the great majority of the landlords of 
Ireland are not the rapacious monsters which they have been generally 
described to be at Land League meetings during the last two 
years. The Premier’s words are they have stood their trial as a 
rule, and they have been acquitted,'^ and the w^ords of the Report, 
supported by overwhelming evidence, are still more explicit ; they 
are as follows : — 

“Though the amount of rent was always at the discretion of tho landlord, 
and the tenant had in reality no voice in regulating what he had to pay, luwor- 
theloss it was unusual to exact what in England would have been considered as 
a full or fair commercial rent.** 

and further on : — 

“ The credit is, indeed, duo t® Irish landlords as a cla^s, of not exacting all 
that they were by law entitled to exact. But their forbearance has been tho 
result, not merely of kindliness of dispo.sition, but also of common honesty, which 
f(jrbade them to appropriate thot results of their tenant*^ labour in improving 
the soil.” • 

On the other hand, however, it must bo admitted, that a certain class 
of Irish landlords have acted harshly and arbitrarily towards their 
tenants, so as to justify the following words of Mr. Gladstone^ '•‘A 
strong and conclusive reason for this legislation is, that a limited 
class of Irish landlords have been distinguished by conduct w^hich 
has not been the characteristic of the preponderating number of land- 
lords, and their conduct has been described as arbitrary, and many 
of their proceedings as harsh and cruel.’' 

The first principle, therefore, which, in my opinion, should be laid 
down, as an inference from these two facts, is this, that the changes 
to be made in the law should be such as may Jbe necessary to coerce 
the latter class of landlords to do what it is now admitted thaf^'^tbe 
great majority have hitherto done, and that the former, class of 
landlords should not be punished for the sins of their brethren, at 
least in a pecuniary point of view ; that if it be necessary, as I oon- 

3d 2 
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celvc it is now necessary, that they shrall surrender certain rights 
and privileges which they have hitherto never enforced, but which 
others have abused, they shall not at the same time be deprived of 
their property, ep far as its money value is concerned, without due 
compensation for their interests. • 

The second general principle^ should, I think, be, that any court 
or commission,' which is to have the ultimate decision of these many 
important issues, should be above all impeachment to its impar- 
tiality, and, particularly, that the persons who are to- com 2 )oso it, 
should in no way be viewed by the country as purely party men, or 
as having the least interest as to their future, in accommodating them- 
selves either to the views of any political party on the one hand, 
or to the dictates of mob law or pojnilar pressure on the other. The 
third general principle, I conceive, should be, that there should be 
some prospect of finality in legislation on this matter, and that the 
measure should be such, that, if all parties honestly combine to solve 
the (piestion, once for all, us a great social question, the platform 
gained as the result of concessions made on public grounds by those 
whose private interests arc undoubtedly invaded, should not be imme- 
diately made the basis of operations for a new agitation. 

The fourth and last principle for which I wish to contend is, that 
the principles of political economy, though necessarily laid aside to 
a certain extent, in a great crisis of public affairs, should bo so far 
kei)t in view, that their inevitable results in the long run should be 
foreseen, and care taken lest the same evils, on account of which 
such large present sacrifices have to be made, shall again recur, 
perhaps in a still i^orc aggravated form than at present. 

Tt will be my endeavour, on the present occasion, to submit the 
Bill to the test of these four principles w,ith an earnest desire to do it 
complete justice. t 

In applying the first of these j)rinciple8, let us examine into those 
circumstances which serve to distinguish the one class of landlords 
from the other. AVhat are the reasons which render the tenants on 
some estates, and mostly on the Ulster estates, prosperous, contented, 
and happy, while on others they continue in poverty, discontent, and 
misery ? There ar^, no doubt, many causes which combine to occasion 
these results ; much may be put down to difference of race, and much 
to ovor-i)opulation in certain districts ; but I do not propose to discuss 
these causes at present ; it is rather the differences of tenure and of 
the relations between landlord and tenant to which I wish to call 
attention. I shall take a well-managed estate in Ulster as the 
typical case. What causes the difference in its favour ? It is not 
the existence of the three F^s upon it, hut it is undoubtedly the 
existence of a modified form of the three F's. There is not Fixity 
of Tenure, but there is Security of Tenure. There is a valuable 
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right of Sale, Fair Sale, though not necessarily Free Sale, but above 
all, there is undoubtedly Fair Rent. It is the last of the F’s, Fair 
Rent, which is in reality the most important. In those cases where 
tenancies have been handed down through generations from father to 
son (and I*'maintaiu that these form the bulk of the holdings in 
Ireland in spite of all outcry to tho Icontrary ) the other two F’s have 
never come into play. Where evictions have not taken place, and 
whore tenant^ have not sold out and taken their departure, the 
question of l^ir Rent has been the factor, so far as the mere relation 
of landlord and tenant is concerned, on which the prosperity of the 
tenant has mainly depended. It therefore becomes at once the 
interest of all those landlords who have asked for nothing but fair 
rents to sec that this F at least is mq^lo universal. This class of 
landlords have now been declared, on the highest authority, to form 
the majority of tlieir class, and I feci confident that on full 
consideration they will bo ready to say, We are anxious to sec that 
nothing but Fair Rents shall be asked, only show us an impartial 
tribunal to which such a question may be referred.’^ 

It is curious to observe the difierent order in which the three F's 
are taken under different aspects of this question. The Bessborough 
Commission start with Fixity of Tenure, placing it first, on the 
grounds that 

“Occupiers have, as a "oneral rule, acquired rights to continuous occupancy, 
which, ill the interests of the community, it is desirable legally to rooogniso.*’ 

Fair Rent they place second on the ground that 

“Fixity of Tenure, without Fair Rent, is an absurdity.** 

And the third F, Free Sjio, they deduce as a logical consequence of 
the recognition of the other^two. They say : — 

“We consider that the tenant upon whom has been conferred fixity of tenure, 
at a Fair Rent, will bo in a position differing *littlo from that of a legal owner 
of property in the soil ; and that ho ought not to bo deprived of any of the 
ordinary incidents of property. Therefore ho should be at liberty to soll^his 
interest; that is to say, his right of continuous occupancy, the improifements 
made by himself or his predecessors in title, and all the title he has in the land, 
in any way ho wishes.’* ^ 

On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, in his Land Bill, places the 
right of Free Sale first, Fair Rents next, and Fixity of Tenure ho 
makes the third, as the result of the intervention of the Court in 
respect of the other two. 

To my mind^ the all-important question is that of*Fair Rent, and 
it should be always placed first, because every tenant who wishes to 
remain where he is can only do so if his rent be such as to allow 
a fair margin to live upon, and every landlord who is satisfied that 
the rent he receives is a fair rent, cannot wish either to disturb his 
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tenant for merely arbitrary reasons of to object to his sole of his 
interest, provided no reasonable (objection can bo taken to the 
successor he proposes to substitute. 

In the upplical^'on of the first general principle which I have laid 
down, the question of Fair Rent is therefore the cardinal one by 
which the Bill should be tested.^ The next inquiry then must be, 
docs the Bill secure the adjustment of a Fair Rent — that is, fair to 
the landlord as well as fair to the tenant ? for, of couj:;^e, if the rent 
be not fair to both parties, it is only a misnomer to calk it a fair rent 
at all. Another important question intimately connected with this 
one is, does the Bill act impartially between landlord and tenant in 
the endeavour to secure a Fair Rent? The following is the defini- 
tion of a Fair Rent in the Bill : — 

“ A Fair ‘Rent moans such a rent as in the opinion of tho Court, after 
heari tho parties and considering all tho circumstancos of the case, holding, 
and distiict, a solvent tc'nant would undertake to pay one year with another : 
])rovidt!d that tho Court, in fixing such rent, shall have regard to tho tenant’s 
interest in the holding.” 

And it is fui'ther directed that the tenant^s interest shall be 
estimated either with reference to the Ulster custom, or to the 
scale of compensation for disturbance in districts where the Ulster 
or any corresponding custom does not exist. Assuming for the 
present that an impartial tribunal has been secured to determine 
this question, I say that this definition, so far as I have quoted 
it, is a good definition of Fair Rent — a just description of it. When 
the advocates of Free Sale have hitherto attempted to define tho 
value of tenant-right, they have used/ almost identical language, 
they have generally described it as such^sum as a solvent person 
would give to an outgoing tenant for this interest, subject to the 
rent which the tenant has paid, or such veasonable rent as may 
be substituted therefor/* But I have to remark at this point, in 
relation to the second question which I have asked above, that the 
Bill is not impartial between landlord and tenant. It allows the 
tenant by himself to apply to the Court to fix what the fair rent is, 
and it allows the tenant and landlord conjointly to do so, but it does 
not allow the landlord by himself alone to ’do so. But why should 
tk^ landlord not have an equal right with the tenant in this respect P 
No reason can fairly be assigned for such an pmission. By the Bill, 
the only way in which the landlord oan apply to the Court, if the 
tenant refuses to co-operate with him, is by raising the rent, and so 
forcing the tenant into the Court ; that is, by taking a step which 
immediately causes baA blood, when in reality he is only ansdous to 
get ordinary justice, and is perfectly ready to leave the decision of 
the question to an impartial tribunal. Moreover, the moment the 
landlord takes such a step, which he may have been obliged to take 
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contrary to his wishes" he bt^comes liable to be mulcted in a fine 
equal to ten times the excess of .the rent which ho proposed in order 
to raise the question, over what the Court may eventually decide to 
be a Fair Rent. Now it is not impartial justice allow the tenant 
to appeal to a Court, not being liable to any fine in case the Court 
does not take his view, but to sublet the landlord to a special fine, 
under exactly similar circumstances, in case he applies to the Court 
in the only q|py loft open to him by the Bill. It seems clear that 
Clause 7 (S^s. 1 & 2) should be amended on this point. To place 
the landlord in this position is to repeat that mistake of the Land 
Act of 1870, though in another way, which lias been so well pointed 
out in the Report of the Bessborough Commission. Under that Act 
no machinery was provided by which ^ landlord could have a Fair 
Rent determined by authority, so that in case of a dispute, ho is 
obliged to commence by an eviction, and the tenant has to look for 
compensation after he has lost his holding, a result which probably 
neither J)arty wished for. 

Impartial justice between landlord and tenant also requires that 
this Court shall be a Court of Arbitration, in every case, as lo the 
value of the tenant’s interest as well as of that of the hmcllord. 
This principle is partly, but not fully, admitted in the*Bill ; I must 
therefore enlarge a little upon it. The fact is, that the total value 
of the holding at any period consists of the sum of two values, one 
represented by the landlord’s rent, and the other by the tenant’s 
interest. It is impossible that any Court can decide upon the value 
of one portion without practically deciding upon the value of the 
other at the same time. •This is admitted in .the definition of a 
Fair Rent, which I have ^stated to be a good definition for this reason. 
The value of the tenant’s interest, whether under the Ulster custom 
or under the scale of compensation for disturbance, has to be estimated 
before the Court can arrive at the value of the landlord’s interest as 
estimated by a Fair Rent. The entire? diflBculty in the working of 
the Court will consist in the unravelling of these two factors. Jiut 
why should the Court not then declare the value of the tenant’s 
interest, so that th® landlord might know the amount he would have 
to pay for pre-emption nn case of a sale during^ the statutory term ? 
It is in relation particularly to this question that the interests of lAio 
community at large, as represented by the third and fourth principl(^s 
I have laid down, come into play. It is contrary to the public weal 
that the occupying tenants at any time should be ground down by 
excessive payments for the land they occi^y, an*d so far as the 
general community is concerned, it makes no difibrence whether these 
excessive payments are made to the landlord du the shape of Obses- 
sive rent, or to an outgoing tenant in the way of excessive tenant- 
right under free sale. If there be one point on which we may agree 
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with the programme of the Land Leagfie, it is this, that that land 
hunger, that excessive craving for. land at any price, which is a 
characteristic of the Irish people, should be kept under some sort of 
control, but if it \o right, as the leaders of that association contend, 
that no man should take a farm from which another has been evicted 
for non-payment of an cxcessi^B rent, we may, I think, fairly 
demand, in a correlative manner, thfit no man should take a farm 
for which an excessive tenant-right is demanded ,unde^j^the pressure 
of Free Sale. Many of the differences which have arisen between 
landlord and tenant have been caused by the struggle to see which 
of them is to get the benefit of the land hunger which exists in the 
country. To an Ulster landlord it seemed natural enough, in many 
cases, to think that ho waij asking too low a rent, when he saw 
fabulous sums offered for tenant-right, sums which he knew to be far 
beyond the value of the tenant’s interest ; and in other parts of 
Ireland where tenant-right was not acknowledged, many landlords 
have no doubt been tempted to raise their rents when they found 
persons, not in occupation, ready to offer any rent to obtain that 
occupation. The typical Ulster estate to which I have referred, 
and on which the greatest prosperity exists, is one on which the 
Ulster custom 'has not been subject to abuse on the part of either 
landlord or tenant. Where the landlord has not gradually raised 
his rent so as to confiscate a part of the tenant’s interest, and where 
the tenants in occupation have either been there for successive 
generations, or have purchased the tenant-right of their holdings at 
reasonable figures, there you will find the gieatest amount of pros- 
perity and contentment. * 

It is on this account that I have objected tjo the words “Free Sale,” 
and have proposed to substitute for them the words “Fair Sale.” 
The object of all such sales should be, thaflk the outgoing tenant 
should get the full and fair value of his interest, including under 
those words not only the value of his improvements, but that of 
his occupancy right. In the interest, however, of the landlord, of 
the incoming tenant, and of the community at large, the value of 
this interest should be left to the arbitration of the same Court as 
that which fixes th^ fair rent due to the landlord. If this be not 
doiie by the Bill, impartial justice will not be meted out. I think 
it was the intention of the framers of the Bill Jto secure the carrying 
out of this principle, and if the first clause stood alone it would be 
carried out, because it provides that 

“ The tenant for the time being of every tenancy to which ,this Act applies 
may sell his tenancy for the best price that can be got for the same,’* subject, 
amongst other regulations, to this one : “ On receiving [such] notice the land- 
lord may purchase the tenancy for such sum as may agreed upon, or, in the 
event of disagreement, may be settled by the Court to be the value thereof.** 

This section, however, can be defeated, so far as Ulster landlords 
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are concerned, by the povfcrs conferred upon the tenant under 
Clause 7. The tenant who is going to sell (as under Clause 1) may 
first apply to the Court (under Clause 7) to fix the ‘‘judicial rent ” 
of his holding, and then he may proceed to sell.^ The Ulster land- 
lord, who,'’^>under those circumstances, applies to the Court to have the 
tenant-right valued for .the purp|se of pre-emption, finds himself 
excluded by See. 0 of Clause 7, from having that value fixed, though 
every other Jjindlord can havo it done.^ 

This matPtor can only be corrected, and the two parts of the Bill 
brought into harmony, by the omission of the exception in Sec- 9 of 
Clause 7. Sulycct to these corrections, I am satisfied that the Bill 
carries out the first principle for which I havo contended, always, 
however, on the assumption that tho^arbitrating tribunal is above 
all suspicion as to its impartiality. 

This brings me naturally to the second general principle with 
which I commenced, and a consequent examination into the con- 
stitution of the Court, with which so much responsibility will rest. 
It matters not so much about the Courts of First Instance, as about 
the ultimate tribunal, tbe Land Commission. There will bo no more 
difficult problem to solve in connection with this whole matter than 
to secure a commission in which both landlord and tenant will have 
confidence. Its first constitution will be of the greatest importance, 
for future commissions will be largely guided by the principles laid 
down, and tbe precedents created, by the decisions of the first com- 
mission. Unless the persons named in the Bill are persons whoso 
names will command universal respect, one or other portion of the 
agricultural coinraunity ufill think that they are going to be robbed, 
and there will bo a consequent outcry, of which one most likely 
result will bo immediate (Janger to the Bill in one or other House of 
Parliament. For the ^jurposes of Part V. of the Bill, viz. the acqui- 
sition of land by tenants, the purchase of landlords' estates, and 
emigration, the duties of the Land Commission will be principally 
executive or administrative, so that tbe question of impartiality^ will 
scarcely arise in that connection. It is in the matter of determining 
what is a Fair Il#nt that that quality will be tried to the utmost. 
The objection which nmy be urged against the settlement of rent by 
authority, such as that of the proposed Land Commission, is stMed 
so well in the Repo;;t of the Bessborough Commission, and bears 

(1) Sec. 0 Clause 7 is as follows : **On the occasion of any application being made to 
the Court under this section [clause] to fix a judicial 'rent in respect of any holding 

tJDhich w not subject to the Ulster tenent*rigkt custom the Court may fix on the 

application of either landlord or tenant a specified valhe for the holding ; and where 
such value has been fixed, then if at any time during the continuance of the sjjfitutory 
term the tenant gives notice to the landlord of his intention to sell the tenancf, the 
landlord may resume the hold^g on payment to the tenant of the amount of the value 
so fixed, together with the value of any improvemonts made by the tenant sinco tho 
time at which such value was fixed." 
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SO forcibly on the difficulties which will 'surround this tribunal, that 
it is worth being quoted : — 

** It will bo fc-uid that tho principles on which the tribunal proceeds in decid- 
inj; what, in each ca^o, is a fair rent, will bo open to* criticism, will invito 
objection, and will bo tho mark in fuiuro times of political agitators; that a 
now movement will sp(3odily bo begun to modify these principles in a popular 
sense ; that elections will turn upon it,^And a league bo formed to promote an 
alteration of tho la*w ; in a word, that no linal settlement can be (‘ffectc'd which 
depends upon the acquiescciKto of Irish tenants possessing politi(^il power in the 
decisions of constituted authority.” ^ 

It will there foro require a veiy strong, a very just, and a very 
independent tribunal to bo established, if the working out of the Bill 
is to he a success. Should it fail in these respects any amount oi 
confiscation of the property of^the landlords may ensue. The respon- 
sibility under this head will lie altogether with the Government. 

The application of the third and fourth principles which I laid 
down at the commencement of this article lias reference chiefly to 
tho latter part of tho Bill, viz. that dealing with the creation of 
peasant proprietors. Though there are, no doubt, many economic 
difficulties in the way of a large scheme for this purpose, still there 
can be no doubt that the social and political advantages which would 
arise from increasing tho number of owners of land, as so many extra 
barriers against revolution, are sufficient, to a large extent, to out- 
weigh the more theoretical objections of political economy ; but if 
there is to bo provision made against a recurrence of the present 
state of afiairs at regular intervals, so far as that state is connected 
with bad seasons and times of distress, care must be taken that there 
be not created a racckof pauper proprietors*, under the high-sounding 
title of peasant proprietors. It is for this rpasoii that it appears to 
be so necessary to require that the tenant who wishes to become a 
proprietor shall be able to pay down one-fBurth of his purchase- 
money. Under the Bill no provision is made to prevent the tenant 
from borrowing this fourth from tho money-lender. Either such a 
provision should be introduced, or the State should advance the whole 
sum. As far as the question of actual security is concerned, I am 
satisfied that tho State might advance the entire purchase-money, 
because such sum woijld not in reality be much more than two- thirds 
of ^he entire value of tho holding, when the tenant's interest is 
added to that of the landlord ; but the reasons for requiring the pay- 
ment of one-fourth from the tenant purchaser are chiefly of a moral 
nature, viz. to serve as a sort of hostage for industry, an indication 
that the tenant liad been previously a person of sqch thrift, as 
to give fair promise that for the future he would be a successful 
peasant proprietor. And if this be really the reason, then secu- 
rity should be taken in the Bill that the tenant before becoming 
a peasant proprietor should show that he really had the one-fourth 
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in his possession withou1> having to go to the money-lender. 
The remarks of one of the Ulster members at the time of the 
introduction of the Bill on this matter were very much to the 
point. He said,. ‘'if the tenant could pay tl^ree- fourths of the 
purchase^'Hioney by instalments to the Government, and the other 
fourth to the moncy-leijdQr, ho w^uld* be better able to pay the whole 
amount if it were advanced by Government.'* And he might have 
added, that^f the tenant were unable to do either, ho must fail us a 
specimen of the new peasant proprietor. A strong objection has 
been brought against advancing such large sums to Irish tenants, 
viz. that in Ijad times it may become a premium on revolution, 
because that there will then be the danger of the periodical agitators 
pointing out to the people that the simplest remedy for all their 
grievances, and the simplest mode of leaping from their debts to an 
alien Government, will be to throw oft* the yoke of that Government 
and strike for independence at once. There is no doubt that this is 
a possible danger in the future, and the British taxpayer must look 
it straight in the face. It is, however, a danger which would 
only be formidable should the times closely follow the period of 
purchase, but it will diminish from year to year as time passes on. 
The security of the Government would be enormously increased in 
ten years, and as the period of thirty -five years approached its close, 

" honesty might then be the best policy,'' as it would bo scarcely 
worth the tenants* while to run any risk of losing all for the sake 
of the small outstanding balance. 

Our experience in relation to the class of peasant pi’oprietors in 
Ireland is, of course, very limited ; still, a goojj many of them have 
existed, and do still exist, in Ulster. Sometimes they have been 
most successful, and sometimes equally unsuccessful. As far as my 
own experience goes^ those who seem to me to have succeeded best i 
are those who have held perpetuity leases in their families for several 
successive generations, i,e, paying low rents, with practical fixity of 
tenure, hut not with an absolute right of free sale. I have before 
me now one of these old leases (of 1763), in which provision w'us 
made, that if the* tenant, his heirs or assigns, should at any time 
hereafter alien or demise all or any part of the premises to any 
person or persons, ot?ier than a child or grand-child of the person so 
aliening or demising^ without the landlord’s consent, a further penal 
rent should become immediately chargeable ; in fact, the rent was 
to become about double what it was. The object of such a clause as * 
this seems to have been to keep the lands in the Occupation of the 
same families, and so to prevent alienation or sub-letting. Those 
are the two rocks upon which all schemes of peasant pro|&*ietor- 
ship run a chance of being shipwrecked, and the framers of these 
old leases did their best to steer clear of them. The Bill now 
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under discussion only provides to a very partial extent against 
the future dangers of suh-leiting. So long as any charge remains 
due to tlio Land Commission, sub-letting is forbidden ; but what 
is to become of ihp country after that? “Apres moi le deluge 
may be the answer ; but in virtue of the third and fourth prin- 
ciples which I have laid dowri, it^is the duty of the State now, in 
inaugurating a Jiew state of affairs, to protect this country in the 
future from the return, in an aggravated form, of the ^vils we are 
endeavouring now to combat. These peasant proprietcr/s, if they 
want to part with possession, should be forced to sell, but not allowed 
to sub-let. Otherwise the country will have to face a state much 
worse than the present, in which labourers will have become tenants 
at exorbitant rents, and the present landlords will be replaced by a 
class under the same name, but devoid of the education or culture 
which they possess, and certainly much less amenable to public 
opinion than they are. A change of occupancy should be accom- 
panied by a complete sale of the fee-simple. There cannot be 
the least doubt that one of the greatest causes of the calamities 
which befel the people in the famine years was the state of poverty 
and multipli(^ation at which they had arrived owing to the sub- 
letting which took place by a class of niiddlc-raen who arose in the 
country during the time of the great French war. The O'Conor 
Don, however, ably combats this view in his Supplementary Report 
as a member of the Bessborough Commission. He says 

** I cannot justify the principle that a man should either keep land in his 
own possession or part with its occupancy for oyor. This, in practice, would 

ho found intolerable the public would not long boar a law which 

prevented two men from making a bargain, just in itself, useful to the public, 

and profitable to both parties The scheme of Fixity of Tenure and 

valued rents must bo applied only to existing tenancies^., Its application to them 
may bo necessary and justifiable ; but with this its existence must cease, and 
once it has established a largo number of the occupiers in secure occupation 
of theii’ farms, it must give place again to freedom of contract.’^ 

Now, with every respect to such high authority, it seems to me rather 
hard upon the present race of landlords to say that the principles of 
political economy are to be laid aside in this case (though it is 
adnxitted on the highest authority that the great majority of them 
have not abused their position), but that once thqy have been disposed 
of, the principles of political economy, in relation to the very same 
‘ subject, are again to reign supreme. The argument, as stated above, 
in favour of freedom of contract for the future, entirely destroys all, 
the argument in favour of disturbing existing contracts. 

To complete any scheme of land legislation for the creation of 
peasant 'proprietors, it will be necessary to provide that the legal 
charges in ordinary transactions relating to land shall be immensely 
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curtailed, and be brought into some reasonable relation to the total 
value of the property in question, as well as to the amount of work 
done in the transaction. Lawsuits about wills and rights of way 
at present drag many of the small proprietors or^perpetuity tenants 
into hopt^ss bankruptcy, and many u successful plaintiff in an action 
has been obliged to han4 over th| gfeater part of the value of his 
holding to his lawyers and attorneys, whose costs eat up everything. 
The only wi^y in which it appears possible to enable one of these men 
to raise moficy upon the security of his farm, without the enormous 
costs of mortgages, is to create debentures to the value of a certain 
proportion of fhe land, say one half or three-fourths, all of equal 
value, like so many bank notes, and transferable from hand to hand,, 
and to force a sale whenever the owner endeavoured to encumber 
the holding beyond the value of these debentures. Such sale would 
then require no searches, and thus the ruinous cost of ultimate 
transfer would be saved. 

I have no d(iiibt that many of tlio outrages which occur at all 
times in Ireland, in the way of family feuds, arise from the fact that 
the peasantry, when disputing with each other about land (quite 
irrespective of any question with the landlords) prefer to take tho 
law into their own hands, in a rough and ready way, and trust to 
force and violence, rather than ruin themselves pecuniarily by going 
into law courts with their attorneys. 

In connection with this subject of peasant proprietors, I would 
suggest that either in tho present, or in some supplementary Bill, 
some law should be introduced against weeds. (.)ne badly managed 
farm, in the hands of a nmn over whom there i.-j no control, may ruin 
many surrounding farms, or at any rate put their owners to serious 
expense. Though this m^y at first sight appear to be but a small 
matter, it is one of nery great importance to Ireland, because at 
present we have no law against weeds, such as they have in Scotland. 
Year after year the Registrar-General has called attention to the 
great loss sustained by this country from weeds, and hitherto on well- 
managed estates, where the tenants are amenable, at least to moral 
influences, the grwth and spread of weeds has been checked ; but 
without some law upon the subject a large increase in the number 
of independent proprietors will certainly be accompanied by a largo 
increase in the growtli of weeds on the farms of the less industrious. 
A few years ago a case came within my knowledge whore a fine farm 
of 500 acres was sown, year after year, with weeds, because a small 
holder in perpetuity who lived adjacent, persistently refused to cut 
down the weeds on his farm before they seefled. One year the large 
farmer offered, if allowed, to send his own men to cut down ojk^ull 
up the weeds, but the peasant proprietor declined their services, and 
it cost the other £50 in the following year to remove the weeds. 
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which a few days’, or even hours’, w(5rk would have sufficed to 
destroy at the proper time. This peasant proprietor seemed to con- 
sider it to be an appendage to his proprietary rights that he should 
be at liberty to decide absolutely what should grow upon his own 
land without the slightest regard to that of his neighbour® 

In the enlargement in the presejut Bill of#what are known as the 
Bright’s Clauses of the Land Act of 1870, in this matter of sale to the 
tenants, much practical improvement has been raadp, esp^ially on two 
points, viz. (1) in charging the tenant a lump sum or percentage for 
expenses, instead of leaving him to the chances of an unknown wilder- 
ness of costs ; and (2) in guaranteeing the title to the .new purchaser, 
so that no incumbrances of the former owner can at any time come 
against him. I know of one case where the Board of Works refused 
to advance the purchase- money to the tenants of an estate because a 
head- rent over the whole estate was larger than the value of the 
rental of any individual holding upon it. The present Bill prevents 
the recurrence of any case of that kind. But there was another 
cause of failure in the working of the Bright’s Clauses of the Act of 
1870, and no provision has been made to meet it in the present Bill. 
It is therefore w'orthy of attention for a moment. 

The Board of Works have hitherto required as strict proof of the 
title of the tenant as of the title of the landlord, for which stringency, 
to my mind, there is not the slightest necessity. I gave full details 
of a case of this kind in my evidence before Mr. Shaw Lefovre’s 
committee, in which the Board of Works refused to advance the 
proportion of the purchase-money because some of the children of 
the tenant were minev's, and because the fafra, which w^as held under 
a lease, had been dealt with by will. Now,^it is of course obvious 
that great care is necessary in requiring pi*oof of the landlord’s title 
when he is selling, because the purchase-money is to go into his 
pocket ; and every care must be taken that it is not paid to the wrong 
person, as the mistake would bo irremediable. But the same neces- 
sity does not exist for proof of the tenant’s title, nor should it be 
necessary to go into all the family arrangements made under tenants’ 
wills (many of which are acted upon without bting ever proved), 
because, if the purchase-money advanced be made chargeable upon 
the Airm, it matters little who the next occupier is. If the wrong 
person should chance to be named as the pe&sant proprietor, the 
rightful owner of .the tenancy can go to law to establish his rights, 
and if after such private lawsuit one occupier is ousted by another, 
this latter will immediately succeed to the privilege fii becoming 
liable to the State for the instalments due on account of money 
advanced for the purchase. All such money can easily be made a 
charge against the holding, no matter who the occupier may be. 
Great care will therefore be necessaty in amending the Bill on 
this point to secure, in the first instance, that the charge shall be 
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rather against the holding itself, and the occupier of it at any time, 
than against an individual ; and, in the second place, that in guaran- 
teeing the title to the tenant as against the incumbrances of the 
landlord an indefep,sible title be not thereby granted to the wrong 
tenant. For example, here is a case which might easily occur.’ 
Just at the time at which the landlord's interest was being sold one 
of the tenants might die, and hi»^ rightful heir, either under a will 
or in a case of intestacy, might be away, perhaps in America. 
Some othen;\elatiVe might temporarily obtain the occupancy*, and 
might appear before the Court as the tenant claiming the right to 
purchase. There being no dispute at that time he might easily be 
accepted by the Court amongst a largo number of other tenants, and 
a conveyance might he made out to him and an indefeasible title 
thereby created, when shortly aftervfards the right owner might 
turn up. This difficulty is a practical one, because it has already 
occurred, and the Court can only deal with such cases in either of 
two ways, cither by requiring absolute proof of the title of the tenant 
who claims, as the Board of Works have hitherto done, or by acting as I 
have suggested, by having a certain amount of elasticity in the con- 
veyance, making the charge certain as against the holding, but 
leaving it open to the Commission at any time tq substitute the 
name of any person whom any other court of law may determine 
to have been the proper tenant at the time of purchase. If the first 
alternative be adopted a perfect flood-gate of legal costs against the 
tenant will be opened, not perhaps on the part of the Court, which 
may compound for all costa as proposed in the Bill, but from the 
tenant's own legal advises who are to make out his title for the 
satisfaction of the Court. 

As it has happened fhat many .tenants who applied for advances 
under the Bright’s Clcyascs of the Act of 1870 were refused, and had 
to borrow the total purchase- money elsewhere, some provision should, 
in all fairness to them, be introduced ijito the present Bill, to enable 
tlieir cases to be reconsidered, so that even now they might be able 
to commence the system of instalments, and so gradually frqp tliem- 
selves from what may at present be heavy incumbrances. 

I shall conclude my criticisms of this Bill by a few remarks on 
some minor matters in it, which, in my opinioif* need correction^, 

{a,) Amongst the statutory conditions (Clause 4) to which a 
tenant is to be bound there is the following : — “ Thc^ tenant shall 
not do any act whereby his holding becomes vested in a judgment 
creditor or assignee in bankruptcy.” This only forbids the tenant 
to commit an^ act of bankruptcy, which, however, he may be com- 
pelled by circumstan<‘.es to do ; Wt there is no penalty attaclai^^for 
not complying with this condition. The creditor or assignee might 
still get into possession, whereas the clause should have been drafted 
to prevent this latter occurrence. As the clause stands, if the tenant 
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were to lose his holding, it would go ,to the creditor, instead of 
reverting to the landlord, which latter was obviously intended. 

(&.) A curious, and apparently unnecessary, distinction is made 
between a statutory term in a tenancy consequent on an increase of 
•rent, and a statuary term in a tenancy consequent on the first 
determination of a judicial rent by the Court^ viz. that in the former 
case, but not in the latter, a landlord may apply to the Court to 
resume the holding for some purpose having relation to the good of 
the holding or of the estate, or for the benefit of the labourers upon 
it. If any distinction were to have been made, one would have 
expected the apparent bonus not to liave been given to the landlord 
in the case where he increased his rent, but in the other case, where 
the Court may have reduced his rent. There is no reason why the 
landlord should not bo at Ifberty to apply to the Court in either 
case, on grounds entirely beneficial to the entire comm unity, rather 
than to himself, and the Court should bo free to decide on such appli- 
cations according to the merits of each case. 

(r.) When security of tenure is obtained for the tenant for one 
holding, viz. that on which he lives, freedom of contract might 
fairly enough be allowed in respect of other holdings held by the 
same tenant, if the landlord can show a separate contract for such 
extra holdings. 

{d.) Clause 15 provides that, If in the case of any holding the 
immediate landlord for the time being is deprived of his estate by 
title paramount, effluxion of time, or otherwise, during the continu- 
ance of any tenancy, the next superior landlord for the time being 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, during the continuance of such 
tenancy stand in relation of immediate landlord to the tenant of the 
tenancy, and have the rights and he subject 'to the obligations of an 
immediate landlord.’^ 

This clause provides well against such a contingency, as once 
happened, when the landlord died during an appeal on a land claim 
before the Superior Courts in Dublin, and the tenant's case conse- 
quetrtly^fell through ; but it entails this great hardship on a landlord 
and on an estate, that on the fall of a lease, where suh-letting has 
gone on during the lease, though contrary to ^he express terms of the 
leapf, and where, nevertheless, the landlord has found it impossible 
during the lease to enforce his rights against sub-letting (owing, 
perhaps, to the want of any penalty being attached to the condition,, 
or for some other cause), the landlord may have to accept a greatly 
depreciated position of his property without any compensation being 
provided for him. c 

I have only to add, in conclusion, that under Clause 23, dealing with 
public bodies, ample opportunity will probably be given to the Land 
Commission to test the M’orking of the Act. It will be much better for 
corporate bodies or charitable trustees no longer to have their funds 
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locked up in such insecure investments as Irish rents from occupying 
tenants have recently proved to be. It is obvious that when funds 
belonging to charities are not availablci much distress amongst the 
deserving poor must ensue ; and, as a Fellow of frinity College and .a 
member the corporate body of that institution, I am satisfied that itis 
highly injurious to tl^e educati<mal* interests of the country to have 
any uncertainty attending receipts from collegiate property, and that 
it is extrer^ely desirable that the Government or the Land Copamis- 
sion shall 4ake over all property in which the College is in direct 
contact with the occupying tenants, securing to us the full income 
which wo hav^ hitherto received, and recouping to us our large outlay 
on improvements, from which we anticipated in the future an ample 
return. As to the London Companies^ who own so much property in 
Ulster, though they have been amongst the best of landlords and have 
contributed largely towards every improvement on their estates, we 
must, I think, all agree that at the present day they occupy altogether 
an anemalous position, and as the tenantry on their estates are generally 
most prosperous and industrious, owing to the long existence of Fair 
Rents, they will probably afford the best examples of success in the 
working out of a scheme of peasant proprietary. 

One advantage of allowing the Land Commission to exercise this 
branch of its duties at as early a period as possible will be this, that 
in the routine of doing so they will be indirectly laying the basis for 
deciding, in relation to their other sphere of duty, what is a Fair 
Rent. When they purchase estates, or advance tenants three-fourthB 
of the purchase-money of their holdings, they will indirectly be 
guided by the consideration of what a fair rei^t is, as the purchase- 
money will eventually come to be estimated at so many years’ 
purchase of it, and when they advance onc-half oi the fine payable to 
a landlord when a tenancy is about to become a fee farm grant in • 
perpetuity, they will directly have to decide this very question, for 
the proviso in Clause 19, Sec. (1 b.*) on this point is, “ Provided 
that no advance shall be made by the Land Commission under this 
section on a holding subject to a fee farm rent, where the amount of 
such fee farm rent# exceeds seventy-five per cent, of the rent which, 
in the opinion of the Land Commission, a Boloc'^t tenant would pay for 
the holding y •• 

On a complete review of the Bill, we may now, I think, arrive at 
the following conclusions : — • 

Ist. Fair Sale, rather than Free Sale, of his tenant-right is secured * 
to the tenant by Clause 1, and if Sec. 3 be retained and made appli- 
cable universEilly, the landlord is reasonably protected. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is plainly pledged to the distinction involved m^Ahis 
statement, by the words of his opening speech, ‘‘ We do not propose 
to introduce unregulated tenant-right. We have made provision in 
our Bill for preventing tenant-right passing into extravagance, and 
VOL. XXIX. N.s. 3 s 
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for protecting the just rights of the land^.ords by bringing into fair 
competition the right of the tenant to assign, and the right of the 
landlord to get what the land is really worth/’ 

^ 2nd. Fair Rents ^ught certainly to be secured by Clause 7, if only 
the Court which is to have the power to determine thenj. can be 
guaranteed to be an impartial tribunal ; and if the clause be amended 
so as to secure to. the landlord the slme right of appeal as it gives to 
the tenant, and also so as to secure that the Court shall decide, on 
appeal, the value of the tenant’s interest as well as the value of the 
landlord's fair rent, the landlord cannot, I think, complain. 

3rd. Security of Tenure, rather than Fixity of Tenure, is also the 
principle which pervades the Bill, and to keep this so, it will be 
essential that Clause 4, which fixes the statutory conditions of tenure, 
shall be preserved in its integrity. On the one hand, then, the 
slothful, disimproving, or unprosperous tenant will no^ he fixed in the 
holding — he will soon be sold out — while, on the other hand, the 
industrious, improving, and prosperous tenant will be amply secured 
against arbitrary eviction. 

4th. If Sec. 1 of Clause 28 be strictly enforced by the Land 
Commission, so that they take care that tenant purchasers will after- 
wards ‘*be in a position to work their holdings profitably," the 
purchase of estates by the Commissioners will not entail loss upon 
the public funds ; and if the same guarantee can be given in the 
cases of direct sale from landlords to tenants, there will be every 
prospect of the creation of a peasant rather than of a pauper proprie- 
tary ; and if the purchasers arc prevented from sub-letting in the 
future a recurrence o^ the present evils will be avoided. 

^Oth. Very great importance wdU attach to the successful working 
of Clause 26. A proper scheme of emigration is the only remedy 
for the congested state of the population along the west coast of 
Ireland, where, it is now well known, such overcrowding exists upon 
holdings of such wretched size that the people could not exist upon 
their lands even were their rents abolished altogether. Unless the 
hat is to(be periodically sent round the world on the occurrence of bad 
seasons, and our country thereby degraded, this blot upon our 
civilisation should be ^rapidly removed. 

Otii. Finally, it is evident from all these considerations that every- 
thing will depend upon the constitution of the Land Commission. 
Should the members of it approach their work with the foregone 
conclusion that popular demands are to be satisfied at the cost of the 
landlords, and that the Liberal party is to make large political capital 
out of the result of the Act, then, indeed, is the look-out of the land- 
lords a poor one ; but if, on the other hand, those persons add courage 
and independence to strict justice and impartiality, it may be reason- 
ably hoped that the Act which created them will be a success. 

Anthony Traill. 
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The Government in tjie new L|nd*Bill proposes to deal with emi- 
gration and with the waste lands of Ireland, but does not attempt the 
solution of ^he pressing labourer’s question. These three points are, 
however, mutually dependent and should be considered together, for 
that which benefits, or the reverse, the whole country population 
must affect clqsely the interests of the poorest section thereof. 

There is probably no point in the Bill to which English opinion 
will prove so favourable as that providing for an extended emigra- 
tion, properly conducted and assisted t)y Government. On the other 
hand, there is no point in the Bill to which Ireland at large, repre- 
sented by the Land League delegates and Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
takes. so much exception. Whence comes this difference of opinion, 
when we may suppose both parties desire the good of Ireland P Per- 
haps it may be that the one nation speaks from abstract theory, the 
other nation from practical experience. England looks at the indi- 
vidual alone, to whom emigration may be the means af giving a home 
and comfort ; it also has been long fed on principles of political 
economy and the talk of surplus population ; it does not stop to ask 
if there can be really a surplus population in one of the most thinly- 
peopled countries of hlurope. It has its specific ready, and insists on 
applying it whether suitable to the case or not, as it has done before 
and as it will do again.* Over and above these motives is another 
and the strongest, namely, that England sees in emigration the 
simplest means of evading a solution of our present political entangle- 
ment. Irishmen regard the question in a closer, more practical, I ' 
may say more scientific light ; besides that, they are moved by the 
patriotic feeling that every man wh^> is forced to leave the country 
is a loss to the national strength and unity ; they consider the.wel- 
fare of Ireland and of the home-abiding portion of the Irish*nation. 

In truth, if philanthropy were the only motive to cause the 
removal of the westerm population, it is little l^ely any Government 
would undertake it. Another motive, a more pressing ono,*1.ie8 
behind. Ireland is^at last suifficiently strong and united tp cry 
aloud ; it will no longer consent to drop down on the toad of life, a 
resultant of bad laws, as it did after the famine. Ireland, through 
the Land League, has brought England to face the fact that an 
enormous proportion of her people are bankrupt, that they cannot 
live under the present system, and that they will not die pei^egrbly 
as hitherto. > What then is to be done P What more eai^ and more 
simple than that out of the superfluity of her wealth, also urged by 
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the prompting of an uneasy conscience/ England should put her 
hand in her purse and get rid of her poor relation to her benefit and 
to his ? But, lo ! a new factor has appeared on the scene, a new 
entity hitherto unkn[l)wn, tho Irish nation. It, too,* has something to 
say on the question. I will try to put into words what •we as a 
nation feel. First, we appeal to our .experience, and we ask. Is it not 
the fact that in 1879, after all the emigration of the last thirty-two 
years, we were very near a widespread famine? Is it not-a fact that 
land has become actually waste which has once been cultivated ; that the 
area under tillage has very largely decreased; that cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, horses, and fowl are fewer than years ago ? Is it not a fact that 
while the nations of Europe with their large populations increase in 
wealth, Ireland with her ever-diJcreasing population barely holds her 
own P This makes us ask if mere depletion is to save us, and then we 
are brought to face the further fact that from a population of about five 
millions, last year nearly ninety-six thousand people left our shores. 
Now to us who stay at home the hundred thousand men and women 
who it is believed will leave Ireland this year are not ciphers. We 
see them grow up amongst us, and w^o know^ almost from childhood 
who will go and who will stay. Is it the delicate, the weak in body 
and mind, the old, the diseased, the drunken, the exhausted who go? 
Is it the listless, the idle, the feckless who labour early and late to 
earn the passage-money, who refuse to drink because drink means 
in America utter ruin ? No ; if there is a young man better than 
his neighbours, more steady, stronger in bone and sinew and self- 
help, that is the man w^ho is reared for eighteen years of his life at 
the expense of tho pocTCst country in Europe, only to end by taking 
away with him all he may have savedjn his early youth, and all the 
strength and capacity that he as A unit of a nation might bring to 
'^his country. It is the same wdth the young women. We are so 
accustomed to emigration that wc have to open our eyes wide, to 
force ourselves to stand still and look, or we forget what must be the 
mere, physical degeneration resulting from a drain like this ; what 
must beHhe weakness it will engender in a nation from which per- 
petually bleeds away its strongest, best, and soberest youth. 

This is true enough^ answers the Englishman, but if people cannot 
find work at home they must go ; the laws of political economy are 
stern as the laws of nature, and where the demand is there surely 
^ will the supply go, granted that no extraneous cause interferes. It 
is true. No one in the present state of Ireland would dii^tly stop 
H, but that is a different matter from Government assistance. Is a 
Government ever wuse in exiling its people? Was the French 
Government wise when it drove forth its Protestant craftsmem ? yet 
they were undoubtedly an element dangerous to the then established 
order, doubly dangerous as inspired by the infectious disease, religious 
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^nthusiastn. Governments now do not drive their people away in 
the crude manner of those days, but they do it more effectually by 
allowing law to choke the natural courses and vents through which 
a nation expands, and by thus driving the full <yrrent into a channel 
too nai;row to hold it. This Germany appears to be about, Cy 
breaking the course o/* each young* man’s life through her military 
system ; England also, even as ifegards England alone, by maintain- 
ing an antiquated system of land prejudicial to agricultural interests. 
Ireland having felt the ill effects of the same more than has England, 
having also tried emigration and found it a quack medicine, now 
contends th^t though no immediate change can check natural 
emigration, it is not right to encourage it, but that in place of this, 
which has been tried and has failed, a change is required to give 
room for internal growth. She docs not want a siphon to draw 
away her fertilising streams, but rather that the dams should be broken 
down, the weeds and sodden earth removed, that the river of her life 
ehojild have room to pass, growing and swelling into a clearer and a 
nobler course each day. 

Again they say, That too may be true, but hero in the west are 
men, women, and children ready to die, or ready to commit murder 
rather than die, ready to fling themselves on the bayonets of the 
police, to see their women falling wounded and their men taken to 
prison untried, rather than give up little plots of stones and rush- 
covered bog. What is to be done with so desperate a disease P It 
is well to ask ; it is a question that lies down with us at night and 
renews itself in the morning. It is certain that a large proportion 
of the population of tlie north-west of Ireland is absolutely in this 
condition — penniless, liable at any moment to become homeless, so 
deeply in debt that it i^hard’ta understand how they can extricate 
themselves. It is {4IS0 true that this distressed population was the 
source of the agitation ; among them it took its rise, among them it 
has appeared in its most formidablr, shape, and for their cause in the 
abstract the nation is still fighting. The^^ too w’ore little to be 
blamed for their misfortunes. They were the labourers erf England 
and Scotland, working there three-fourths of the year, paying fancy 
rents on worthless land, or the worth of which had been created by 
themselves. English wages failed fqr ycars’consecutivcly, the^rents 
were not paid from the land, but from wages, and what little the land 
could in itself pay in good years fell to nothing in, the lean years. 
This class now in this extremity is opposed to another class in almoA 
as great difficulties, the landlords and their hAngers-on, creditors, 
relations, agents, clergy, and others, wha*desire to live as well as the 
poor. They cannot afford to lose at a stroke the rental^ 0^ great 
districts, no matter how poor the people are ; it made no difference to 
them whether their rents were paid out of wages or from the land, for 
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rent is in Ireland often more the price of a home than an agricultural 
product. Such as it was it has gone the way of all landlord pro- 
perty, eaten up by mortgages and settlements, insurance payments 
and dowries ; any cepation of income means bankru^^tcy to the imme- 
d*iate receiver, who is responsible to all the others. Thus thrf^n stand 
the two classes who at this inoinl’nt arc holdiijig one another by the 
throat, an absolutely bankrupt indifstrial class and a class living in 
apparent case, yet wholly dependent on the eariiings th^t the poor 
are not able to provide. Government steps in and says to the people^ 
“ Let go your hold, we will give you help, put you on board ship and 
give you a fresh start.'’ It is a very simple, very e^ectual means 
of producing a lull, but may it not be done at too great a cost ? 

First, will or can the Government so control the emigration that it 
shall affect only these distinctly diseased parts But the disease is 
not local, it exists in patches from north to south, if not from east 
to west. Can the Government say, From such a spot in Mayo, 
Donegal, or Kerry, we will take families who are owners of land in 
that overcrowded district ? Suppose this is done, that families coming 
from a certain barony are assisted at a heavy cost, whereas those on the 
other side of the boundary are bidden to do for themselves ; will not 
this be a sheer injustice, and one of those attempts at limiting a 
charity which, as a matter of course, draw applicants for the charity 
within the bounds of the district ? Such a limited emigration would, 
however, be less harmful to the country than what the Government 
seem to have in view — an emigration more or less extending over 
the whole of Ireland. I^ow the certain result of this, in the part of 
the country with whicji I am best acquainted, would be the loss to 
us of an immense number of our best family men, and wuth them the 
best of our young blood. In those ^parts of , Ireland where emigration 
I has taken a strong hold already, as in Limer«u*k, I really doubt if 
any young labourers' families would be left in a few years, supposing 
Goveniment gave free or nearly free passages. Even as it is, though 
from their dependent position the labourers are underpaid and 
misorablo throughout the year, there is often great difficulty in get- 
ting men and women enough for the harvesting. • The merry days 
when the haymaking brought together troops ©f girls and boys are 
passed away ; twenty years ago the fields were bright with young 
life, now a few old men or plodding w^orkers go wearily through the 
day's toil without laughter and without jest. 

^ The hope of the new Land Bill is that it will induce industry by 
giving birth to sec'urity ; but industry must have hands, and if the 
farmers are deprived of their best labourers by the Government, a 
new difficulty will replace the old. Without doubt it is the best 
who will go, the men in the prime of life. They stay now because 
they can’t go, but why should they then stay ? Their relations are 
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in America, and every om 5 »of them has as many friends there as in 
Ireland. They do not now fear the sea, and above all, if they stay 
at homo, they know that they must look forward to parting with 
child after child, and to being left alone to go <|own with sorrow to 
the gra’se. The old and delicate may remain, for the climate in 
Canada is trying ; but, the younger fnen who through early marriage 
have lost the chance of emigratron, and who now begin to feel the 
pinch at li^ie, will flock away in numbers far exceeding the expec- 
tations of the Government. Then again, if the Government tallce up 
State-aided emigration, is there not groat reason to expect that the 
self-supporting emigration will be suddenly checked? If the Govern- 
ment refuse to help the single, what will be the result ? Now the 
young abstain from marriage in order to emigrate and make a free 
start in America, then a premium wifi, be put on the recklessness of 
mere boys and girls. It has been lately shown that Ireland is now 
a country in which early marriage is infrequent, and it must bo 
remembered that owing to the immense numbers who emigrate 
single, the real proportion of what we may call our people (that is, 
including those who have but lately left our shores) who marry is 
still smaller than statistics sliow, but without doubt anything which 
should make marriage a step to Government-assisted emigration 
would break the bit in the mouth of the natural aft’ections which has 
been placed there by desire of success abroad. 

If the Government once begin, can they limit their operations ? 
If a thousand persons want to go now, shall the Government select 
a hundred ? Will they again put a premium on poverty, drink, and 
dirt ? If so, plenty will be ready to qualify thejnselves. If otherwise, 
if help is to be given to those who have been able to earn part of the 
passage money, to the ijiore prosperous, the more industrious, then 
we come back to tho» first objection, that we as a nation are to lose* 
our best blood, and with it, though a matter of infinitely less cost, 
the sum of money they take with them. Putting the sum of money 
a head that each Irishman takes with him at half what the Germans 
are known to take, £10 for the German, £5 for the Irishman, see 
what a tax on a poor country that comes to on the natural emigra- 
tion for this year alone, — five hundred thousand pounds. Add to 
this, say half the price of tickets, clothes, &c., the other half ceming 
from abroad, and tjjien conceive the emigration stimulated by the 
Government as I have supposed. What sum wouli it all amount 
to ? Even as it is, without any artificial I 093 of population, the country^ 
is losing th| first elements of life at an almost uhpreoedented rate ; 
should we desire to add fuel to the flame ? I look out on this fair 
and beautiful land, now, unconscious of its suffering and w^^rring 
population, blooming into the eternal loveliness of spring, and I see 
in it the likeness of a watershed on the mountain top ; from it flow 
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away two great streams, leaving their birthplace desolate and bare — 
the stream of wealth, education, and intellect which goes towards 
England with our absentee classes, and that other noblest stream, the 
strength and manhood that our nation in its poverty has reared, and 
which flows from us never to return. • 

Now, what class of the poplilation benefi^ts by this loss to the 
nation? Those .who arc left bellind, is the ready answer. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright have boldly affirmed that the "^ages of the 
labourers are double what they were before the famine. Their 
authority is high, yet I venture to doubt it. Women’s wages are 
double, and more than double, what they were in the dairy country, 
and for a few years of life, from sixteen to thirty, a woman may earn 
well here if she is strong enough for very hard, rough work, 
often going on from four o’clock in the morning till lute at night. 
Dairy-farming is lazy work for the men, but tremendously hard 
work for the women employed, ^vho, however, gladly earn good 
wages, with which they usually go to America when about three- 
and-twenty. If they stay at home they marry, children come, and 
their earnings are over, so we must turn to the men, whose wages 
must after all be the main thing. From 8d. to Is. 2d. a day seems 
to have been the rate of wages before the famine, now we may say 
from Is. 2d. to 2s. Surely man could not live on the wages then, 
so wo must admit some improvement; but do not the people actually 
feel their poverty almost if not quite as much ? Like Adam they 
have tasted of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, they 
cannot now go naked unashamed, they cannot now feed on dog’s food 
and be satisfied. W^ have of lute heard a great deal of the prices 
of farm produce, and how its value has risen : what has this done for 
the labourer but to make his little* purse lighter than before? His 
, children go to school on the whole wonderfully. neat, if we remember 
what money can be spared to their clothes; he himself must now 
always wear shoes, his wife also if she counts herself a “ very decent 
W’oman.” All this lias to be provided; the man is now to a certain 
extent a /civilised being, not a savage; but having provided all this, 
does anything more than formerly remain for the actual food supply? 
Conceive roaring seven children, a wife, and .yourself, sending the 
young to school, and keeping all clothed on Ss. a week, and you 
will perhaps understand that food is not more plentiful than it 
was in the ojd days, when good potatoes W'ere 2d. a stone, and 
^when neat clothes and schools were almost equally unknown. 

Before the famine Ireland had gone so low, not through over- 
population, but through the stifling effects of all kinds of evil laws, 
that without emigration it is hard to see how she could have righted 
herself, and even now a serious check to it would be most harmful. 
But as far as the labourers and very small farmers are concerned, I 
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believe any artificial increase of the exodus would only further tend 
to lower their status by the encouragement of grazing at the expense 
of tillage. The next class that would be afiected by an increased 
emigration are the ‘artisans. Now, it is irapo8sil|le for artisans to ^ 
prosper in •a wilderness of cattle, for they live by administering to 
the wants and civilisation of the population. Their own numbers 
are kept at too high a level by the\rade rulcs^ which -admit sons and 
relations of Iradesipen into the father’s craft at an easy rate. Jf a 
man gets wcft’k as a mason ho will earn four to five shillings, where 
the labourer earns one or two ; therefore artisans will always put 
their sons to their trade though uncertain, in preference to a more 
certain though lower calling. The supply therefore of artisans will 
not be in proportion to the demand, ^but to other causes, and as 
emigration is not nearly so sure a resource to the artisan as to the 
labourer, they must trust mainly to home employment. To thorn 
therefore every family at homo means houses to be built and repaired, 
and gear of every kind to be made, and they should therefore vote 
against emigration. So also should mcrchauts, wholesale and retail, 
and so should the great manufacturers, English and Irish, and the 
men dependent on them. One hundred thousand mouths to be fed, 
one hundred thousand bodies to be clothed, going away yearly from 
Ireland : how great a loss does this mean to business of all kinds I 
It stands to reason that trade must suffer if the people who support 
trade go, therefore the tradesman should vote against emigration ; and 
what should the farmers, the main body of the people, think on this 
matter? Have they no interest in considering tlie home markets, 
and are they to see with equanimity the very Q^vcriiment that pro- 
poses to help them, talyng with one hand what it gives with the 
other, giving them security to citltivato their lands while taking 
from them the men whe are to do the work ? It has been made plain 
that they do not wish to see Ireland eraptitjd of its people, and have 
learnt to understand that they and the labourers are mutually de- 
pendent. With the interests of all these classes are bound up the 
interests of railway owners and others engaged in like business, for 
population is the firet thing essential to their success, and even if the 
country were no richer than it is at present, ^isupposing a thicker 
population inhabited it, more money would go into their poclftts. 
Again, we have the piiests, a class large in numbers and large in 
influence, out of all proportion to their numbers. Thn archbishops 
have expressed their feeling on the matter, n feeling; more fervently 
alive in the h^rts of the rural clergy, who are bound to their people 
by interest, by love, and by a sense of responsibility for their moral 
welfare. ^ ^ 

One class only may benefit by clearing the land, that is the land- 
lords. It is so where land is good enough to throw into pasture ; 
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there “wealth accumulates and men cl^fcav/' Where, however, the 
land is too worthless for this, I should su})pose they will run the risk 
of seeing their land fulling back into waste, ihereb)" losing per- 
manently whatevfr value the small tenements may have created on 
their tenancies. But if this question touches other than very limited 
districts it will affect the wl^dle labour market of Ireland. At pre- 
sent the labourers are a soi-e in the landlord’s side, for he does not 
see, his way to bettering their stale even if he is a ipan who cares 
about these things, yet tliere the people are, a living slAime and blot 
on his pro{)erty. Even if he should lose a little money by expatriat- 
ing him the poor rates are relieved and his conscience is relieved. 
He has little or no pecuniary interest in keeping the people on the 
land, and naturally forgets tjiat others have ; he is therefore free to 
take the philanthropic view, saying, “ Poor fellow, you starve here, 
go and do well elsewhere,” 

The Government and the English public have another thing to 
consider. When they have, against the expressed wish of a large 
proportion, I may say the main body of the Irish nation, spent a 
great sum of money in a sort of charitable investment, they will look 
to see that it is not a total loss. “Such loans shall be made repayable 
within the periods and at the rate of interest wdthin and at which 
advances by the Board of Works” are repayable. Who then is to 
repay these loans ? The emigrants, I suppose. But if these emi- 
grants, as others have done before them, dislike the cold climate, the 
mosquitoes, and other inconveniences of Manitoba; if they remember 
that across the borders are their brothers, sisters, and friends; if, as 
is sure to happen iv some cases, they haVe merely represented them- 
selves as emigrants for Canada in order to^get put across the water ; 
if they then some morning leav6 the key in the door and disappear, 
and many will doubtless do so, what is to iiappen about the repay- 
ment of the loans ? Land is a drug there ; it is no security as it is 
hero ; the people are the valuable articles, but are unfortunately like 
quicksilver, hard to have and to hold, unless the place commends 
itself. <Of course many w’ould stay, but equally of course many would 
pass on to the States, and the whole of their expenses will be a dead 
loss to England and Canada. Again, another point should be con- 
sidered by England: every Irish settlement in Canada will be a 
central point from which the desire to sepa;rate from England and 
unite with the States will spread, for the Irish love the States as they 
dislike England. 

Now let us turn to the second point, the reclaii|Lation of waste 
lands. It appears, the Government propose to work this through 
companies, not in any way directly. Now, wiU the companies, to 
begin with, come on the scene ? It shows great trust in their own 
success in quieting the country, that the Government appear to look 
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forward to a time when individuals will be found ready to risk 
money in Ireland in the creation of future tenancies/' and in 
searching out old titles for waste bogs. But granted the companies 
do appear, in what are they certain to benefit Irekfid suflBciently to 
warrant the expenditure of public money ? By the employment of 
labour ? But the Govei;nnicnt is going to emigrate the labourers 
from the very parts where the wastfe lands lie. Also it often happens 
that the ordi^ry backward agricultural labourer is unfit for navyy's 
work, and that, in fact, the companies would bring in their own 
men. Even if they do cmploj^ the home labourers what will be the 
result? The districts, always poor districts, will draw to thorasolvos 
numbers of men (and whisky shops) who, flush of money for awhile, 
will be thrown off at the end of the tigac with no more hope than 
before. When reclamation is done, instead of a few companies as 
landlords we shall have many ; \ve had hoped to get rid of our pre- 
sent companies, and behold ! they are to be increased indefinitely. 
They will be able to dispose of their land in “ future tenancies " at 
a fancy rent, and will very likely revive all over the country many 
of the evils which have caused the Land League. Must w^e, however, 
object to the reclamation of the waste lands ? Certainly not ; on 
the contrary, wc have looked on them as one source from which we 
may gain help for the labourers. 

We must reject the Government plan if we are to help them in 
the long-run, and look for another. My view is that far the best, 
most feasible, and most popular plan would be this. Where a 
landlord would not undertake himself to reclaim land within a short 
space of time, Government, 1/hrough the Board of .Works, should step 
in, buy up the land compjilsorily at an estimated value, then proceed 
t ;0 arterially drain it, and dev such w(Jrk on it us could not be done by 
individual peasants. “Hio land being still quite in the rough, it 
should be divided into many various-sized lots and sold under the 
clauses of the Act for encouraging jmsunt proprietorship. The 
men who were employed on the reclamation could then each look 
forward to a time when his industry and saving should givc^hiin a 
chance of buying a piece of land at a low price ; he would rejoice in 
the thought of the little ^elds which should rcpljvce the swampy bog 
in which he is wading ; he would have his eye on a pet corner for his 
cabin, he would picture to himself the liming and manuring, the 
first crop of marshy potatoes which should gradually give place to 
champions of floury glory ; his heart would be in his work and hope 
before him ; hi^ earnings would be saved, the whisky shop would be 
left empty, and the first day he entered hie shieling as a peasant pro- 
prietor would find him a contented man. The day reclamatioh.'^is 
finished under the companies will mean a relapse into misery of the 
men employed, who, however, will have had a taste of Government 
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money and will clamour for more, even as they are doing now after 
the relief money ; the day reclamation is finished under the other 
plan might mean a new and higher start to the best men employed. 

This, I believ^, is one means by which the labour question might 
be met. Another point has been put before me by one who knows 
the people thoroughly — a priest. He says that this above all is the 
moment to seize to buy ground %r the labourers in order to pro- 
vide them with independent plots. This moment, and {or this reason. 
In the great difficulty of settlement between farmsrs and their 
creditors, landlords and others, any small sum of money would bo 
an especial boon to the farmers, who, to retain tjieir hold on the 
land, would willingly part to tho Government with an acre here and 
there, suflScient to meet the labourers’ w^ants. The Government 
might buy out entirely from tho landlord or become a middle man, 
probably the simplest plan as avoiding difficulties of title, &c. The 
whole gist of the labourer’s question lies in this, that he is dependent 
on the farmer for the roof over his head, and for the quarter of land 
on which he grows his potatoes ; supposing he (as is the case with all 
the married men) is too poor to emigrate, he must hold to these or go 
to the workhouse. For this reason he cannot fight for proper wages, 
his home is a. lien on him, it holds him down to poverty. What the 
labourer requires now in order to get a fair chance is a home held 
from an impartial landlord, then he could stand out for "wages, now 
ho cannot. 

These three questions, emigration, w^a.sto lands, and the labourer’s 
cause, are bound up in one. Cannot the Government, instead of in- 
juring the nation jmd the rest of the cmfntry by helping the labourer 
to emigrate, help the rest of the country by keeping the man in it 
and giving him a chance to live ? No one living in Ireland but 
must see that on every second field much employment might be 
found if only work could be set on foot. Our difficulty is not over- 
population, but ill-distribution of the people ; indolence which the 
Government cannot directly cure; above all, want of hope. Peasant 
propwetorship means a new start, freedom, hope, and industry. 
We are like a crowd of men shut up in a room, we are suffocating 
one another, not because the room is tootsmall, but because every 
window is nailed up. The nails are, settlements, entails, lawyers’ 
fees, rights of way, want of registration of tjtlcs, double interests in 
the land. •! do not see that the Government is drawing out the 
nails ; it is trying to empty the room, it is w'hirling its great and 
intricate fan of Land Tenure round and round, and^will stir up any 
amount of dust to the benefit of the lawyers, but except the two 
small openings toward peasant proprietorship, and fining down of 
rente, it has not really given us the fresh air, 

Charlotte G. O’Brien. 
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There is perhaps no point of contras^ between the domestic life of 
England and that of the Hindus, move striking th^n the concen- 
tration of households amongst the latter. Father and sons, with 
the sons* wiyes and children, all congregate together under the 
one roof. That roof is enlarged to meet the enlarged requirements, 
but the establishment of separate homesteads appears to be opposed 
to national instincts, custom, and religion. But the enlargement 
is not always possible or convenient. The evils of overcrowding are 
plain, and yet they are submitted to, father than cause a violation 
of custom, for custom and duty are convertible terms. When a 
Hindu can say of his opponent’s argument, with truth, that it is a 
“new saying,” ora “novel idea,” it is looked upon as a crushing 
refutation. 

None like to take upon themselves the responsibility of change, 
whatever the inconveniences experienced, none dare abruptly propose 
a separation. May we not in part account for the Hii\du’s dislike of 
travel by this feeling, the offspring of time-honoured custom ? He has 
yet to learn that some customs are more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. 

I was talking to a tehsildar, or native collector of revenue in Oudh. 
He had recently been moved from Fyzabad to Utrowla, from the 
right to the left bank of the river Goomtee, one of the largo tribu- 
taries of the Ganges. He had been compelled to leave the family 
homestead, and was incorfsolable. * • 

“ What makes you so, sad, Gunga Porsand ? ” I asked him. 
“Protector of the poor!” was his answer, “you are my father 
and my mother! The Commissioner. Sahib transferred me from 
Fyzabad to Utrowla. I am sad because I have been obliged to leave 
my native land, and to dwell amongst strangers and foreigners.” ' 
“But you are sti^ in Oudh,” I suggested. “ Fyzabad is not so 
far away. It is only at the other side of tlie^ river, and a little 
farther south.” * • , 

“ To me this is a different country, 0 lord of great might t 
and I am disconsolate.’^ , 

“But look at us English, Babu,” I urged. “We are ordered 
thousands of miles away from our homes, and we go without a 
murmur.” * • 

“ It is true, mighty one,” said Gunga Persand ; “ but you, Salli|;»s^ 
drink English water (soda-water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.” 
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ITis idea was that the effervescing force of the soda-water, which 
drove out the cork so violently, gave strength to the drinker of it. 
And I found on inquiry this idea was prevalent amongst both 
Hindus and Mohimmedans*. 

In the town, or in the country, the senior of the fi^mily is the 
common father of all its members, and in this respect there has 
probably been .little change for sfi)me thousands of years. No legal 
act is signed, no important business negotiated, no ngw connection 
formed, no family ceremony connected with birth, «iarriage, or 
death permitted, until the head of the family has been consulted in 
the first instance. Nor is this merely an idle ceremony. His voice 
is supreme, and all the members of the household so regard it. The 
head of the family looks for this attention on the part of all its 
members, and, in well- constituted households, ho regards their 
interests as his own. Of course there are instances of favouritism and 
neglect ; undue affection for one and enmity to another are sometimes 
exhibited. Nay, there are instances of a stranger’s interest and 
welfare being preferred to those of the members of the household, 
but not commonly — nay, very rarely. 

In a well-ordered household, several advantages arise from this 
system of domestic life. The interest of one is the interest of all. 
The relatives do not shrink from holding out a helping hand to the 
poor struggler, well-nigh overcome by the waves of adversity. Nor 
are complaints made if they are put to inconvenience thereby. They 
will sacrifice their own comfort, they will voluntarily retrench in 
their own expenditure, that the needy members of their household 
may not want. They feel a satisfaction in administering to the 
wants of their brethren, and this satisfaction is founded upon social 
and religious feelings of duty. There afe such households, thousands 
of them, amongst the Hindus. I am m>t describing an ideal 
condition of things. But there arc also many others in which strife 
and enmity reign supreme, and in addition to physical evils, the 
result of overcrowding, there are also envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all* uncharitableness. This sometimes results from the wiles of 
the female members of the household, who, quarrelling amongst 
themselves, endeavour to inveigle the male^ members of the family 
in/.f their quarrels. M^heii separation or litigation occurs between the 
members of the Hindu household, woman is generally at the bottom 
of it. “Thp younger sons, with their wives and families, shall be 
maintained by the eldest son if he inherits the estate of his deceased 
father,” says Manu, and Gautama similarly, “ Whether the eldest 
son take the whole or ‘only his share, the younger sons and their 
families shall be maint^iined by him as their father.” Bather hard 
this on the eldest son if he only gets a share of the paternal estate ! 

There hove been instances of young men using all the weapons of 
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the law against the head of jtheir house, the patriarch of the home- 
stead, and that unsuccessfully. Such men have been received again, 
penitent and repentant, with all the enthusiasm of the prodigal son’s 
reception on his return. Such conduct, is more than amiable, it is 
magnanimous ; yet such conduct is to be met witlJfrequently in the • 
large towns and village communities of Bengal. 

Another point, worthy of all ctjmniAidation, is the impartiality 
with w^hich rich and poor members of the community are invited to 
the festivitif^. Neighbours, living in the same village circle, 'are 
similarly treated, although no tie but a common residence in the 
same little republic binds them together. For, in truth, each village 
commimity is a little republic, with its own laws and regulations, its 
own municipal and departmental officers. The heads of the house- 
holds form the local parliament. The hetman, lumhcrdar or malguzar, 
is the president; the kanoongo is the justiciary; and the village 
chowkeedar, or constable, is the representative of the police 
authorities. 

When the property of the different families united in the home- 
stead is separate and their table common, dissensions will sometimes 
occur relative to the, share of expenditure to be paid by each. Some 
of the members may be in no condition to pay their quota. In such 
cases mutual forbearance is necessary. Nor is economy forgotten. 
Luxuries that can be dispensed with are discontinued, and frugality 
reigns till peace and harmony are re-established. 

On the death of the head of one of these households without leaving 
a will, confusion worse confounded is too often the result. It is like 
an ant-hill whose stores ha,vo been pillaged, a bee-hive that has lost 
its queen bee. There is much running to and fro ; loud altercations 
mingle wdth wailings ; fivery one js on the alert, and yet no one 
knows exactly what to do. The leaving behind of a formal will is 
of importance to all households wherever they are, in America, in 
Europe, or in Asia. But in the Hindu family homestead it is of 
double importance ; without it altercation, litigation, and often ruin. 
A household of this kind ought to be as a fortress, and its mmtftes 
always armed against external aggression. But this cannot be the 
case when dissensions arise, the result of disputes as to property, or 
of the confusion incident on the death of the seifior without a wil^.^ 

In the daily distribution of food the younger members of a family 
are helped first, and tb*e mistress of the household seldom attends to 
other matters until this important portion of the day’s duty is com- 
plete. On occasions of festivity the male head of the household and 
its mistress ar^ enjoined, both by social law end practice, to fast till 
the last guest has been served. Even then the mistress wiMl ^ot 
take hor meal until her husband has finished eating ; but this is a 
practice of self-denial familiar to the female members of Hindu 
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households. Festival days are very numerous in India, and well- 
constituted families pride themselves on a rigid attention to punc- 
tilious observances during such times. 

The mistress of the family is usually content with the food left by 
the male members of the household. It is unusual for any particular 
food to be prepared for her . especially when in good health. The 
thought of her being the head the household is supposed to be 
sufficient to make her despise all deprivations. She does not seek 
personal comfort. She would have all the members ^f the house- 
hold live happily and contentedly together. Brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, domestics and slaves are treated alike with 
consideration by the intelligent and devoted head of the family. 

There is a certain simplicity in the domestic life of the well- 
regulated Hindu household 'i,hat is very charming. For instance, 
at a feast or festival, all the members of the household consider 
themselves bound in honour to attend chiefly to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the guests. They never think of their own wants in 
compfirison. It is only when the guests have been abundantly sup- 
plied and attended to that they think of themselves. Amongst the 
higher castes the food consists chiefly of wheat and maize, flour, 
grain, pulse, clarified butter or ghee, milk, and sweets. Fish and 
moats, particularly mutton and fowls, are not objected to by the 
lower castes if they can procure them, but beef is an abomination as 
coming from a sacred animal, and pork is abhorred as vile, and as 
containing the germs of disease. Only outcast Hindus partake of 
these last. 

Like the Buddhists, the higher castes of Hindus reverence the sanc- 
tity of life. They "'are warned by their religious writings against 
shedding of blood, against the in^iciion of pain, against the taking of 
life. They hold every living animal as sacred as a human being ; 
in Bengal, however, fish is very generally used as an article of diet 
by all classes in contradiction to their religious tenets. Nor does this 
abstinence from animal food impair the physical strength or warlike 
vigour of the best classes of Upper India. The Mahratta cavalry 
have been praised for endurance and courage by all our writers, and 
the Gurkas and Tilingas are admitted to make first-rate soldiers — 
wii;y, obedient to discipline, ready to endure fatigue and hardship, 
and by no means deficient in energy or courage. 

The household expenses are usually defrayed by the senior 
member or head of the family, who is supplied with funds by all the 
residents in the household possessed of separate incomes. It is not 
usual for any interfereikce to be caused by the other Members as to 
the details of the daily expenditure, nor is any attempt usually 
made to apportion those expenses ratably. The whole is done in a 
spirit of mutual conciliation and family affection ; nor are quarrels 
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as to the nature of the proyisions supplied matters of frequent 
oocurrenoe. Living under the same roof and partaking of the same 
food constitute the chief ingredients of domestic concord and amity 
amongst the Hindus. Their system of caste renders the family 
circle mugh more exclusive than in Europe, and prevents much of* 
that indiscriminate entertainment innvhich some European house- 
holds apparently find their principal happiness. 

In many^ respects the Hindu life resembles that of Ancient 
Greece. both we find the same reverence for the family home- 
stead, the same comparative freedom of women in the management 
of the hou8ehj:)lds, and the same embodiment of mythological 
legends in the ancient history of the country. “ The divine myths, 
the matter of their religion, says the groat historian of Greece, 

constituted also the matter of their eSrliest history. These myths 
harmonized with each other only in their general types, but differed 
invariably in respect of particular incidents. These divine myths 
served as primitive matter of history to the early Greek, and they 
were the only narratives, at once publicly accredited and interesting, 
which he possessed.’’^ All this is equally true of the Hindu. And, 
again, The family relations, as wo might expect, are set forth, in 
our pictures of the legendary world of Greece, as thq grand sources 
of lasting union and devoted attachment. The paternal authority is 
highly reverenced ; the son who lives to years of maturity repays 
by affection to his parents the charge of his maintenance in infancy, 
which the language denotes by, a single word, whilst, on the other 
hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging hand is put in motion by the curse 
of a father or mother, is am object of deep dread^’’ “ Not only bro- 
thers, but also cousins and the more distant blood relations and clans- 
men, appeared connectedT tggethdr by a strong feeling of attachment, 
sharing amongst them universally the obligation of mutual self-defence 
and revenge in the event of injury to any individual of the race.''* 

All this is as descriptive of the Hindu household as of the ancient 
Greek. In culture and civilisation the Bengalis are the Athenians 
of India. In one respect they are beginning to differ m^iferially 
from the Athenianj. They have no national costume. In ancient 
times doubtless the Hindus bedecked their clothing gorgeously with 
precious stones, pearls, laces, and embi^oidery. *The turban andidtbe 
robe were elaborately ornamented. But the Mohammedans put a 
stop to that. Their rapacity made the Hindus affect a jfimplicity in 
attire foreign to their habits and nature. That simplicity has now 
become a habit, and habit is religion. * 

Among the* middle class a plain dkuti and^effudder have been long 
in fashion, the dhufl wrapped round the loins, and between th^legs, 
with one tail pendent behind and two in front. A gown or outmr 

(1) Grote’s W&tory of Greece^ vol. i. pp. 4^, 46. ' (2) vol. i. p. 475. 
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robe, or chiulder, bid the dhuti from v^w ; but the chuddar is now 
almost exclusively worn by the female sex and the orthodox 
Hindus. In the Hindu college of old the appearance of the students 
with their white jauslin robes always reminded.me of the students 
of Athens as described by Gaius and Polybius. 

The want of a national dress is fatal to the picturesque in Bengali 
assemblies. In such a climate the very poor cannot be expected to 
put on clothes for orifament. They wear as little as possible. But, 
of the upper classes, the habiliments are various aii^ wonderfully 
made. The turban is usually shunned as being inconveniently hot. 
An English hat, an Egyptian fez, a cap of nondescript parentage, 
velvet, or cloth, or silk, or muslin, takes the place of the good old 
turban. The orthodox Hindus are very severe on the vagaries in 
dress of the modern Bcngalt Scan him from top to toe,’^ writes 

K ill the Indian Mirror , and you will see a mixture of Moghul, 

Burmese, Chinese, Jew, and Turk;’^ the modern European might 
have been added — for some of the worst features of our dress young 
Bengal patronises. Not to bo outbid in fashion, collars, neckties, 
and coats liavo lately come into vogue. In those that have the 
modesty not wholly to despise their national costume, you may see 
a frock or jacket peeping out from underneath the dhuti and chudderJ* 

“ It is an outrage on decency and good manners,^' observes K 

indignantly, '^when yo\ing men in these mongrel gala dresses obtrude 
themselves upon their elders and their betters.^’ And again, Avaxing 
wroth, he exclaims indignantly, ‘^The modern Hindu of Lower 
Bengal is a hybrid mixture, referable to no recognised standard. 
The best skill of the tailor makes him, at best a harlequin on the 
stage, or Jacko perched on a goat in martial attire — a curious mix- 
ture of odds and ends.'' This, is Very seVCrc, but it can do nobody 
any harm, and it is amusing as an instance of the orthodox Hindu’s 
indignation at the novelties and frivolities of young Bengal. 

The direct charity of Hindu householders is too often indiscrimi- 
nate. But it is in accordance w'ith habits long cherished, and with 
the prpeepts of religion. The late Babu Mutty Lall Seal estabUshed 
an attihhala, or almshouse, not far from Calcutta, on the Barrackpore 
road, where from four to five hundred travellers are daily fed. He 
i\s#^d to seat himsel^^in the verandah of his home there, and watch the 
poor being fed. In his later days this constituted ono of his prin- 
cipal pleasures. Ho was a man of great wealth, a friend of Euro- 
peans, and yet a man of the simplest tastes. On one particular 
Sunday, while *seated with some friends near the avenue where the 
poor were being fed, he observed one of them most gf^eedily devour- 
ing the food, utterly unmindful of all that was passing around. The 
benefactor earnestly watched the progress of the poor hungry man’s 
meal, as be feasted on the rice and curry gratuitously bestowed on 
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him. When that was concluded the Babu asked him whether he 
had been in want of food. ‘‘I left Barrackpore for Calcutta 
yesterday morning/’ said he, and have had no food for forty-eight 
hours. I am feeble and lame and travdl slowly.’^ The benevolent, 
Babu cou]d hardly restrain his tears as he remarked to his friends 
around him that he wa^ amply compensated for all that his charity 
cost him by that one case. Nor dM the poor wayfarer leave without 
substantial ijjarks of the benevolent rich man’s favour. 

On another occasion Babu Mutty Lall Seal was told by a neigh- 
bour, that before he began to distribute his charity the poor could 
hardly get two jneals a day, but since the opening of his almshouse 
they were able to purchase ornaments from their savings. Here 
was the effect of that very indiscriminate charity so much decried in 
Europe, and not without reason. gain a double object by my 
charity,” was the benevolent Babu’s reply. “ I not only feed them 
now, but contribute to their support in the future.” The ornaments 
are often the only savings-bank known to the people of India. 
Direct charity is more practised and appreciated by the Hindus, 
notwithstanding the abuses that often flow from it, in consequence 
of the pleasure experienced in witnessing the happiness conferred 
before their eyes. The pleasure is immediate and considerable, 
whilst the evil effects are remote, hidden, and uncertain. There is 
scarcely a thahur hnriy or shrine, an attitshalUf or almshouse, where 
paupers arc not seen daily in numbers being supplied with cooked 
food, and such religious and charitable endowments are s(jattered 
plentifully over the land. Feeding the poor seems to constitute 
one of the principal means uf worshipping the goffs. 

Of Western scholars^ who have studied the ancient literature 
and religion of the Hindijs, few have been more successful than 
Professor Max Muller. ^In his llibbert Lectures he gives us the 
following account of the Hindu family. “There are still Brah- 
manic families in which the son learns by Iieart the ancient hymns, 
and the father performs day by day his sacred duties and sacrifice ; 
whilst the grandfather, oven though remaining in the village, looks 
upon all ceremonies tund sacrifices as vanity, sees even in the Vedic 
gods nothing but namea of what he knows to be beyond all names, 
and seeks rest in the highest knowledge only, w^hich has becom^tD 
him the highest religion, viz., the so-called Vedauto, the end and 
fulfilment of the whole Veda. The three generations liave learned 
to live together in peace. The grandfather, though more enlightened, 
does not look d^own with contempt on his son or grandson, least of 
all does he suspect them of hypocrisy. He *knows that the tiiUjC of 
their deliverance will come, and he does not -wish that they should 
anticipate it. ' Nor does the son, though bound fast by the formulas 
of his faith, and strictly performing the minutest rules of the old 

3f2 
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ritual, speak unkindly of his father.' He knows he has passed 
through the narrower path, and he does not grudge him his freedom 
and the wider horizon of his views.'* 
r There may be ^tomething ideal and theoretical in this sketch of 
the Hindu household, but it is that which a study of « the sacred 
books would lead us to anticipate. Certainly in old age the prac- 
tice of charity is held to be far s^iperior to the outward observances 
of sacrifice and ritualism. It is at the period of the Doorgah Poojah 
that this practice of charity is seen in its fullest play in Bengal. 
Men, women, and children, the learned and the ignorant, the rich 
and the poor, the proud Brahman and the despiced Chandul, all 
welcome the approach of this festival with the greatest delight. 
The husbandman lays aside^his plough, the merchant his account- 
books, the artisan his tools, the landed proprietor his agricultural 
cares. All partake of the general mirth. 

The goddess Doorgah is the female principle by whose influence 
the universe was created. She is the wife of the somewhat dissolute 
Shiva, and is said in olden times to have destroyed a giant called 
Mohesa, who had been a persecutor of the gods, as well as of men. 
Possessed of ten arms, which grasp different kinds of weapons, the 
goddess supports her right log on a lion, and her left on the shoulder 
of a giant whom she has conquered — Mohesa, perhaps — and into 
whose heart a serpent from one of her arms strikes its deadly fangs. 
Over her head is a painted arch on which are exhibited her nume- 
rous attendants in the battle-field, and the carnage caused by the 
depredations of the giant. On her two sides stand, in graceful 
positions, her two daughters, the goddess* of prosperity and the god- 
dess of wisdom, whilst close to theni are placed Ganesha and Kartica, 
Ganesha with a head like that 6f an elephant, and ' the fair Kartica 
riding on a peacock. 

The worship of Doorgah lasts three days. The image is usually 
made of straw and clay, decorated profusely. On the fourth day it 
isfthrown into some sacred river or lake. The preparatory rites and 
ceremtoies in the household are numerous — ablutions, prayers, pre- 
paration of particular kinds of bread, and rituaDobservances. Then 
on the first great 4ay of the feast the image is supposed to be 
animated with the spirit of Doorgah, and to that spirit the religious 
adorations are rendered. Not the goddess only, but her attendants 
also, to the ‘^right and left, all receive their share of homage and 
worship. On the second day the whole household attends the bath- 
ing of the image, which is done with great solemnity and devotion. 
The widows fast altogether on this day, in the hope of getting 
peculiar blessings from Doorgah, and freeing themselves from the 
stain of earthly desire. On the third day sacrifices and rejoicings 
arc celebrated with loud and noisy demonstration. Kids, sheep, 
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and buffaloes are the animals sacrificed, according to the means of 
the households. The Brahmans are daily feasted with sweetmeats, 
fruits, and curds. And doubtless much^ of the benefit to be derived 
from the\*elebration depends upon the way in which the Brahmans < 
are treated! 

The fourth and concluding daj’^ of the feast is the most important. 
Sacrifices are again offered, and after going through a round of 
religious addl’ations, the ofiSciating priest dismisses the goddess and 
implores her to return next year. The dismissing ceremony being 
complete, the females of the household pour out their lamentations 
at the near project of the departure of so beneficent a deity. The 
goddess is then presented with gifts, and the dust of her feet is 
rubbed on the foreheads of her votaries# 

Nothing now remains but to consign the image, from which the 
divine spirit is supposed to have departed, to the waters. Borne on 
the shoulders of stout porters, the idol is paraded through the streets 
with great pomp. The neighbourhood resounds with music and 
singing. The acclamations of the worshippers are heard above the 
din. At length arrived at the water, the image, with all its trap- 
pings and tinsel ornaments, is cast into the waters, the poor sub- 
sequently vjdng with one another in rifling the goddess of her 
decorations. On returning from the immersion the priest sprinkles 
the votaries with holy water, and offers them his benedictions. 
They embrace each other with enthusiasm, and usually wind up the 
festivities with draughts of a solution of hemp leaves, which pro- 
duces a slight intoxication. Sweetmeats are liberally distributed at 
the same time. What the feast of Purim was to*the J ews, what the 
Beiram is to the Mohammedans after their long annual fast, what 
the Christmas festivities tire to t\ie Christians, that the annual 
worship of Doorgah is tb the households of Bengal. There is hardly 
a Hindu family in the country which ^oes not provide new clothes 
for the festival. For months before, all classes are eager to lay by 
something for the great ceremonial, tradesmen, merchants, shop- 
keepers, artisans, and the agricultural population, differing is they 
may in other respec1;8, agreeing in this. 


W. Knighton. 



AND WOMEN. 

A SEQUEL. 

In the paper which appeared some time agoh-in this Review under the 
first part of the* above title, J endeavoured to show the substantial simi- 
larity between men and women as human beings,. and tQ found upon 
thoir coniinon participation in all the fundamental characteristics of 
human nature the justice of women’s claim to an equal participation 
in all social and political rights derived from it. ” An able man- 
friend, after reading it, said, “ I entirely agree with you, and yet I 
cannot help feeling that wh^'n the women have got all they ask for 
they will find it dust and ashes in their mouth.” Others, both men 
and women, expressed the same feeling in other words ; and even 
where the justice of the women’s claim was admitted to be unanswer- 
able, there was an instinctive recoil from accepting the establish- 
ment of thoir equality and independence as the last word on the 
relations between men and women. The writer, certainly, never 
considered it as such. It was the word that seemed most needful to 
bo spoken at the time to help the solution of the practical questions at 
issue, and I tried to speak it as clearly and impartially as might be. 
But it dealt, and could deal only with one side of the relations 
betwooii men and women — that which is created by law, custom, or 
public oj)inion — and therefore depending on conditions of time and 
place and more or less largely modified by them. To complete the 
subject, wo must deal with the other side and the relation established 
by nature, which is unchangeable,, indepeijident of time and place, 
and which must, therefore, ultimately govern all the others. This 
is what I purpose attempting now, and by bringing out the funda- 
mental differences between men and women on which that relation 
rests, as I before brought out their fundamental similarity, to show 
liQw equally unfounded are the fears and hopes of the two parties 
who Idbk to the emancipation of women from the restraints hitherto 
imposed upon them, as likely to revolutionize Society and radically 
change the old rela<4ons of the sexes. • 

* i^'rederic Robertson has -said somewhere that difference of sex 
interpenetrates the whole moral and mental as well as physical 
constitution* and that every thought, feeling, and act of life takes 
its tinge from the manhood of the man and the womanhood of 
the woman. This is^an exaggerated statement, /or there are, 
undoubtedly, many thoughts, feelings, and actions into which the 
influence of sex does not enter at all ; but it is true that the life of 
men and women in all their relations to each other is permeated and 
0) “Men and Woraon,” Fortnightly Keview, Novembor, 1879. 
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governed by difference of sex. No removal of artificial differences 
will remove or alter this. No increase in tho freedom of intercourse, 
the camaraderie tending to establish itself now between the young of 
both sexes, will efface their consciousneSs of the ^ffercncc, or make 
men and women stand towards each other as men towards men and* 
women towards women.. They •will dlways wish to bo pleasant in 
each other’s eyes, and will, consiiiously or unconsciously, fall into 
what a cl(wer friend of the writers calls ** peacocking.” Where 
there is nof attraction there will bo repulsion, but never indifference, 
except as the result of exclusive love for one, who then becomes tho 
only one of the sex to the lover, man or woman, to whom all others 
are henceforth indifferent. The more absolute the freedom allowed 
by human laws, tho more clearly will the natural law assert itself, 
keeping men and women distinct and never interchangeable notes in 
the music of humanity, their very distinctness creating its harmony. 

Even in the closest family relationships the difference of sex 
make's itself felt. The feeling of the father for his daughter, of the 
brother for his sister, of the mother for her son, of the sister for her 
brother, differs in some essential quality from that of the parent for 
tho child of the same sex, of brother for brother, or sister for sister. 
And the reason is, that difference of sex inlroducetfa the element of 
the unknown — tho sense of a mystery which can never bo altogether 
fathomed. In the vulgar mind, the unknown — which is yet too 
near and in too familiar contact to be an object of terror — is apt to 
inspire dislike as alien, or contempt as a foolish riddle not worth 
reading. Here wo find the origin of much of men’s common 
contempt for women ; anfl, let me add, of the almost equally common 
contempt of women fcjr men. Mrs. Poyser is by no moans tho 
only one of her sex wlv> befieves that if women are fools, God 
Almighty made then® so to match tho men. In finer minds, the • 
unknown excites the imagination, becomes the source of the ideal, 
and touches every feeling into whiclf it enters with the light that 
never shone on land or sea.” Hence the chivalrous worship of 
women by men — the heroic idealisation of men by women, ana all 
the poetry of lore in both — love, the mystery of mysteries, the 
transfiguration of the physical impulse inaji shares in common 
with the lowest of the brutes, into the most divinely human #£ all 
passions. , 

On this attraction of sex rests the whole fabric of society, for it is 
the. basis of the family, and the permanent moral character it* 
assumes in juarriage is the primary element of*civilisation in its 
strict sense — the fitness of man to live in* organized, law-g9vomed 
communities. In my former essay, I said that marriage, in<»»the 
sense of a permanent union between man and woman under special 
social sanctions, was as distinctively human as articulate speech. It 
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is the first step by which man is raisedtabove the condition of the 
beasts of the field into a member of an organized body — the family, 
tribe, or state — all derived from the blood-relationships created, and 
defined by marriage ; and it Titill be found that the position of woman 
under the law of marriage, and the view taken of marriage itself in 
any society, gives the truest measure of its, moral health and the 
character of its civilisation. ( 

To prove this position by the history of marriage wo^ld require 
almost as many volumes as I have pages to dispose of, andlj as before, 
I must rest my case on certain broad, undisputed facts which govern 
the rest. The conditions of marriage involving the condition of 
women as a sex may be broadly divided into three. 1. Marriage as 
the possession of the woman b^ the man, won and held by the strong 
hand, or bought from her fatner or male relations, whose property 
she is till made over to the husband. Under this form of marriage 
the woman is entirely passive. She is simply a chattel, with no 
more voice in the matter than the cattle for which she is often 
exchanged; with no rights, properly so called, whatever, and, of 
course, can suffer no dishonour if a stronger than her husband 
carries her off to be his possession in turn so long as he can hold her, 
2. Marriage as q legal contract for the perpetuation of the family, 
determined by social considerations alone, without reference to indi- 
vidual inclinations on either side. Under this form of marriage 
the woman is almost as passive as under the former. She is simply 
the necessary instrument in the constitution of the family, and her 
rights are derived solely from the position she holds in it. 3. Mar- 
riage as the free choipe of the individual man and woman, binding 
their lives together in the closest union possible to humanity. In this, 
the highest form of marriage, the « woman jfiolds the higher, though 
. often the harder position, for she is free to acoept or reject the man 
who sues her. She must be wooed, and not unwooed be won ; and 
the physical strength of the man bows down in homage before the 
spiritual power of the woman. The history of these three forms of 
marriagejs coeval with the history of civilisation, but their limits 
cannot be assigned by fixed dates. They overlap each other at their 
border-lines, and all that can be marked withttolerable distinctness 
arc tke periods (luring which one becomes predominant, and gives the 
general rule under which the others occur only as^ exceptions. As all 
three forms l|ave their roots in the constitution of man as an 
individual and social being, with physical and moral wants, all three 
will be found existing together, the predominance of one or the other 
being governed by the ptedominance of one or the otter element 
under special conditions of life, the higher appearing sporadically, 
as it were, under the reign of the lower, and the lower holding its 
groxmd under the general predominance of the higher. 
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A very cursory glance al^the different stages of society in which 
each of these forms of marriage has attained predominance, will 
suffice to show that they correspond with difEerent and well-marked 
degrees of human development. The ffrst form c|f marriage prevails 
among aU savage and semi-barbarous populations. It is, virtually, 
that of all polygamous pommunities, A^hatever in other respects their 
stage of civilisation, although thelsecond is closely mixed up with it 
from a verjj early^ period, owing to the importance attached to blood- 
relationships. It is only a form of the right of the strongest ; and 
submission to that right is the whole duty of women under it. The 
husband is disgraced if, through defeat in war, his wives become the 
spoil of the conqueror ; but if he can, in his turn, spoil the spoiler 
and take back his wives, they suffer no loss in his estimation for this 
transfer of possession. Even among tfie Greeks of the Homeric age 
we find queens and princesses passing into the possession of the 
victors in war without any loss of personal honour, and Menelaus 
takes back Helen, and reinstates her as wife and mistress in his 
household, apparently none the worse in his estimation for her ten 
years* sojourn in Troy with Paris. 

We see the second form of marriage predominating wherever the 
family obtains a high importance, and it may be dooked upon as 
marking a decided advance in civilisation, the establishment of 
organized communities, with a settled law and order to which physical 
force is subordinated. The woman has yet no rights as an individual 
human being under it, but no more has the man. The community 
is all in all, and the individual is regarded simply as a member of it, 
having only the rights inherent to his position, in the family, tribe, 
or state. Under conditions favourable to public virtue, this form of 
marriage may be compatiJ)le with*a high tone of social morals, and 
in the best days of republican Rome the wife and mother held a 
place almost as high as in England to-day. But this is an excep- 
tional phase, and we find it perishing in Rome so soon as the one 
moral bond which embraced and held together all the otheps — 
patriotism — was relaxed and lost in thd greed of conquest# and the 
strife of individusd ambitions. Even the virtuous Cato exchanges 
wives with his friend without apparent loss of .reputation to any of 
the parties concerned. * « 

In fact, that which we may call the tribal form of marriage con- 
tains within itself the germ of moral corruption, by subordinating ^ 
moral to material interests. Its ruling principle is the security of 
the family and family inheritance through legitimacy of descent, and 
the consequence is at once a moral inequality between the ^fe and 
the husband. The faithfulness of the wife is the indispensable Au- 
dition for the attainment of its purpose, and is, therefore, enforced 
upon her by every sanction society can devise. The faithfulness of 
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the husband does not affect it, and if he chooses to compensate him- 
self for the matrimonial fetters imposed upon him in the interests of 
his family or his order by unlimited license in other directions, 
society looks on with indiffA’cnce, if not with complacency. This 
is the form of marriage which substantially prevails still in France 
and all the countries of Latin ‘race, with wh/it effect upon morality 
there is no need to dwell upon here! 

The third form of marriage, as the free choice of the^ndividual 
man and woman, voluntarily binding their lives under •a common 
obligation to leave all others and hold to each other only until death, 
can become predominant only in free societies, where, the rights of 
the individual are recognised and protected by law. Christianity, 
which first asserted the rights of the individual human being in 
virtue of his humanity,, contained in principle this form of marriage. 
Its fundamental doctrine, the divine origin and destiny of every 
human soul, which makes of every child of man a child of God and 
heir of eternal life, is antagonistic in its very essence to every form 
not only of slavery but of privilege founded on race, caste, or sex. It 
is the Magna Charta of human freedom, and, from the very first, 
women were included under its provisions. Their possession of 
souls, endowed with the same rights and privileges as the souls of 
men, was, happily, never contested, and this spiritual equality 
involved equality in all the rights that belong to the human being as 
such — to a jierson iis distinguished from a thing. One of its lirst 
and most important effects was the change it wrought upon the view 
of marriage. Christ laid down no law of monogamy — though it is 
virtually contained ip the command to the man to cleave to his 
wife so that they twain shall be one flesh — but, by making 
the man and the woman moral and spir^fual equals, he virtually 
I excluded polygamy, which rests on the inferig>rity of women. His 
followers, by symbolising the union of Christ and his Church under 
the form of marriage, gave to the latter the highest sanctity, and 
stamped it as a spiritual no less than bodily union. 

Ifad I space, it would be worth while to show how the monastic 
spirit in the early centuries of Christianity, and the celibacy of the 
priesthood enforced by the Church of Home, has lowered the Christian 
ideabof marriage by clianging it from the highest union of body and 
soul into a necessary concession to. human weakness and worldly 
interests. But in spite of all, the element brought into human life 
by Christianity could never again be wholly eradicated. It was the 
leaven which soonbr or later leavened the whole mass. ^ 

A learned German waiter so fully recognises this influence of 
Christianity on the relations between the sexes, that he writes an 
olaboruto preface to one of his novels,^ to justify himself for having 

(1) JSine Egyptische Konigstochtery Georg Ebera. 
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introduced a lovc-8cene irf the modern sense between personages of 
the sixth century b.c., and quotes sundry passages from Greek and 
Roman writers in support of his vipv that such love belongs to 
human nature, and has existed in nil times, though only as an excep- 
tion before the great revolution in thought and feeling produced by 
Christianit 3 ^ Ho ncod not have gon^ so far for learned authorities 
in the matter. The oldest Icfve-story in the world, which has 
remained^ho tj^pe of true love ever since, Jacob serving seven, years 
for Rachel, ‘^and they seemed unto him but a few days for the love he 
had to her,'^ tells the same truth to the most unlearned. And not 
only in the •Bible, but in the legends of almost every tribe of the 
human race, in every stage of barbarism or civilisation, we find some 
tale of true love, stronger than all^ opposing forces, woven like a 
thread of pure gold through the rough and ugly web of common life, 
and proving it an original and undying element of human nature. 

The union springing from such love as this is at once the perfect 
type and the complete realisation of the union in human nature of 
flesh and spirit, the human with the divine. There is no perfect 
love which does not embrace both. The so-called Platonic love, the 
love of souls only, is not true love; it is scarcely true friendship, for 
even friendship requires that human and corporeal touch of hand, 
and voice, and eye, through which alone in this life heart can 
speak to heart. Still less is fleshly passion without the love of the 
soul, true love. It is but animal impulse, only so much higher 
than the impulse of the binilc as it is stimulated by the beauty of the 
object desired and not by sex only. True love finds its only 
completion in true marriage, because it must fill and reign over 
flesh and spirit, niind^nd bo(Jy alike. Two human beings must be 
fused into one th rough ^all thei/ powers, and their united life must 
be the life of their wtole humanity, lived through its full compass of 
sense and aftcction, will and conscience, faith and hope — ^and a belief 
in its immortality is a part of its very essence. Love is in truth 
life raised to its highest power, for 

‘ * Lovo 

il^ives not alone immured in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all clomontu, 

Courses as swift ns thought in cv»ly i)ower, 

And gives to every power a double power 
Aboyo their funutious and thoir offices.” ^ 

And not only docs love exalt the human, it interprets the divine. 
Dante's Beatrice, the one true lovo of his earthly life, becoming his 
guide and igitcrpreter to the highest heaven, is not a cold allegory, 
but the embodiment of a living truth— that love is the purifying 
flame, cleansing and bearing upward * the earth-stained ^ souL 
Its first touch in the human heart, vibrating through every sense, 
(1) Labour' $ Lott, act iv. sc. 3. 
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will awaken, if never awakened befc^re, faith in that which 
transcends all sense, the intuition of the Divine. The life of man 
and woman to whom it remains unknown, or its full fruition is 
denied, remains iir^^erfect, and falls short of its' full capacities of 
being and happiness. 

This may seem a hard saying, seeing to how few is this perfect 
love given. But -is it saying more than the poets, philosophers, and 
moralists, of all times and countries, have gone on saying from the 
beginning, that perfect happiness is for the few only, and that the 
multitude must put up with such shreds and shadows of it as they 
can get ? None the less is it of inestimable value to iiil to have an 
ideal which shall preserve us from taking the shadows for the 
reality, the shreds for a sufficient garment, and keep alive in us that 
“ divine uncontent which is the spring and strength of all higher 
aspirations. 

Let me not be supposed, however, to mean that there is no true 
marriage but such as follows this unique and perfect love. That 
would be to narrow, hopelessly, the number of lawful marriages ; for 
alas, such love is as rare as all other supremely beautiful things, and 
multitudes of men and women, by no means inferior, often very 
superior in other respects to the average, seem to be incapable of it. 
Whether they are really incapable admits of doubt, as I am inclined 
to believe that this apparent incapacity is really duo to the absence 
of the right touch to wake it into life. Mrs. Oliphant, in one of her 
novels,* with her usual keen insight into human nature, brings 
a commonplace, sensual, hardened man of the world under this 
mysterious touch from a beautiful woman entirely destitute of 
worldly advantages, and his whole nature is at once metamorphosed 
by it. He of all men, the one who ^ould ha’^e seemed to himself and 
to others most incapable of this all-absorbing, all-transfiguring love, 
becomes suddenly possessed by it, and his grossness is shamed into 
purity, his cynicism into reverence, his selfishness is lost in self- 
forgetfulness. The fanciful idea that we are all but half souls, and 
that our other half exists somewhere and must be found to make our 
life complete, may have some truth in it for all the ridicule it has 
provoked. It has, at least, enough truth to warn those who marry 
for woVldly considerations alone, of the very real danger they run of 
finding after marriage their capability of love awakened by some 
qther than the husband or wife to whom they are bound. . 

But there is a marriage without love, in the sense of passion, 
which is second only to the perfect marriage of supreme and 
perfect love. It is the marriage which follows a true and fast 
friendship between man and woman ; their union being determined 
by conscious and deliberate choice on definite grounds of esteem and 

(1) Ibr hove and Zi/e. 
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suitability, instead of that mysterious, mvoluntary, inexplicable 
attraction which is the essence of love, and which has no reason to 
give for itself except that it is. Such a marriage is the highest form of 
friendship, in which tenderness takes Hhe placet of passion, and yet 
gains through the difference of sex an exquisite* charm, a glow aiid 
warmth transfiguring^ friendship kite a reflection of love. Such 
marriages stand on indefinitely jpiigher ground than the common run 
even of sq^called love matches, made on the impulse of momentary pas- 
sion, fancy bred, which having no deeper root dies as rapidly as*it was 
born. No question is more difficult to determine, when an attach- 
ment springs, up between young people, than this, whether it be of 
the true or spurious kind, and whether, when the ferment has 
worked off, it '^ill leave wine or vinegar on the lees ; nor how far the 
interference of parents to put an endfto it is justifiable. There can 
be no doubt that, in the case of the very young, it is not only the 
parents’ right, but duty, to insist that the attachment shall be 
submitted to the only possible tests — time and absence, or absolutely 
interdicted when the bad character of one or other of the parties is 
ascertained ; but if the love so tried is not found wanting, then it 
will have proved its right to prevail. Every true love story is but 
the repetition of the primeval legend — God bringing the man and 
the woman together in a Paradise peopled by them alone — and what 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 

One word here on friendship pure and simple between men and 
women, the possibility of which is so often doubted or denied. I 
venture to affirm that friendship, frank, loyal, and absolutely free 
from any conscious thoi^ht of sex, is not only^ possible, but frequent, 
between men and women of healthy, well-conditioned minds. It is 
the affection of brother^ and kisler, springing from the affinities of 
the moral nature, not^f blood, and like that of brother and sister may* 
continue to subsist, thougbsthe parties to it each love and marry in 
another direction. But a friendship) so tender and intimate as this, 
springing up a/ter the marriage of one or both, will stand on different 
and far more delicate ground. In a true marriage, the hqsban^ and 
wife ought to fii^ in each other all that the affectipn of a person of 
the other sex can give them ; but in the ha|pf iest marriage there is 
room besides for the friendship of mun with man and woman with 
woman. Just because life is so intimately bound up with a person 
of another sex, the want arises for communion with ofie of your own^ 
one who shares your masculine or feminine nature, and with whom 
therefore you have that freemasonry which is impossible between 
those of di^erent sexes. It is common toPfi:nd husbands objecting to 
their wives’ female friends, and wives looking with jealous eyes on 
their husbands’ male friends, a proceeding as foolish as it is unworthy, 
for such friendships are the natural satisfaction of alegitimate want ; but 
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an intimate and tender friendship formed.with a person of the other 
sex after marriage, may well be looked upon with disquiet by the 
one of the married couple left out of it. It could scarcely arise if 
the marriage were ^really hafjpy ; and if unhappy, if any rifts of 
disappointment or ‘disillusion mar its perfect union, such u one- 
sided friendship, be it ever scv pure and frank in its beginnings, 
will always be perilous, and fio w^e husband or wife will risk its 
insidious charm. This does not apply, of course, to the friendship 
which is felt and shared by husband and wife alike, anj in which 
they really stand as one to the friend, who loves and is loved 
equally by both ; nor to the friendship between a married woman no 
longer young and a much younger man, which is one of the most 
beautiful of relations, having always a maternal character on the one 
side and a filial one on the othtr, seldom if ever mingled with any 
other influence of sex. This can scarcely bo so safely said of 
the friendship between an elderly man and a young girl. The 
paternal feeling ia by no means so generally strong in men as the 
maternal in women, and the sensual feeling is mucli stronger, while 
tlio difference of years is to them rather a charm than a barrier, 
appealing as it docs to their special masculine instinct to protect, 
and at the same ^imo to rule, the object of their affection. 

I cannot leave the subject of marriage without one word on the 
question which so vitally affects its character, the possibility of 
divorce. It is of the very essence of marriage in its highest form 
that it should ho indissoluble. The Church of Home at once recog- 
nised and gave the highest sanctity to the indelible character of the 
marriage vow by placing it among the sac^^aments; and the law of 
civil marriage in all non-Protestant countries has equally maintained 
its indissolubility ; its permanence, in 'fiict, m^ikes it what it is. Take 
.that away, reduce marriage to a legal partnership which may be 
dissolved at the will of the parties who,entcre5 into it, and society 
loses its fixed basis in the family, which becomes as it were fluid, 
composed and decomposed at the pleasure of individuals. Ought 
then 'divorce never to be permitted ? I think our English law has 
hit the right mean by permitting it only where the breach of the 
marriage vow by one of the parties has virtually dissolved it already, 
thus releasing the othef from a bond which has become a pollution ; 
but no grosser insult was ever offered to women than the inequality 
in the groundg of divorce established between the man and the 
woman by that law, nor a more insidious attack directed against the 
morality of their relations. The infidelity of the wife is sufficient to 
release the husband ; but the infidelity of the husband is nbt sufficient 
to release the wife unless ho has added to it personal ill-usaga As 
well might her case have been included under the law against 
cruelty to animus. She may be set free if her husband has ill-treated 
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her as he might his horse ,or his dog, but if he only outrages hor iu 
that which is dearest and most sacred to her womanhood, she must 
remain bound iu a union become the most degrading of slaveries. 
Against this moni^trous inequality of nien and wqmen before the law, 
and also against the inequality of the social puifishmont awarded fb 
each for the same crime, I would protest and urge my fellow-women 
to protest with all the torce of n^rul fndigriatiou that is in me. 

The same class of considerations must force us once more to look 
at the darkest side of the relations between men and women where 
that inequality between them prevails in its fullest and most destruc- 
tive force. The evil has been well called the social evil, for it is the 
poison working at the very sources of life, the worm secretly gnaw- 
ing at the root of organized society. That root, as we have seen, is 
marriage, and every illicit conuectJbn outside marriage tends to 
social disorganization and disintegration. It is a true instinct that 
has loci the extreme revolutionists of the continent to include marriage, 
with. God and property, in their list of proscriptions, for marriage 
means law as opposed to lawlessness, stability as opposed to instability, 
order as opposed to anarchy in human relations. Its deadliest foc^ is 
the licence which takes its rights and refuses its duties. Is it not 
strange that all the legislation directed to restrain and minimise the 
licence rests upon the assumption that it is a necessary evil, an un- 
alterable condition, and aims only at securing as far as possible 
impunity to the man by throwing the whole penalty on the woman 
guilty of it? 

I am not blind to the frightful difficulties surrounding this sub- 
ject — those we have inliQiated from the past, besides those created by 
social and political conditions in the present. Much, however, would 
be gained if moralist*, and especially educators, would face the 
problem, instead of, as now, systematically evading it, and if legis- , 
lators could be brought to recognise that they indefinitely increase 
its difficulties by laws which confust *tho moral sense of the people, 
and break down the surest safeguard of morals, respect for women. 

I do not believe in morality by Act of Parliament, or that a pfople 
will be forced i^to purity any more than sobriety by legislative 
enactments. The his^tory of this miserable subject but too clearly 
proves how vain would be the attempt to pflt down lioentioEsness 
by law. The hope of real and large improvement lies in improved 
moral education for*both sexes, and the changes in public opinion 
which would follow from it. All that law can do is to use its* 
educational power, so continually forgotten, on the right side instead 
of the wron%. If school first taught the •boy, and the law in later 
life taught the man, that this form of lawlessness is as intoleral^Jo in 
civilised society as any other, and to be punished alike in both 
parties to it, wc might look hopefully for a vital change in the 
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moral estimates of society. Licentiousijpss would not be put an end 
to, but it would come to be seen and judged for what it is, the irre- 
concilable enemy of civilised society ; and the social brand stamped 
equally upon the n^en and tbe women guilty of it would infallibly 
confine it in time '"to the class of social outlaws. One generation 
has seen the fall of duelling and the extinction of habitual drunken- 
ness amongst gentlemen. Id ho^y many may we hope to see the 
fall of our present one-sided morality, and purity of life^become as 
essential to the man as to the woman who would hold an honoured 
place in society ? 

Virtuous women, little as they think it, have much to answer for 
in this matter. In their just horror of the sin they are pitilessly 
hard upon the sinner of their own sex, but by no means so hard, 
perhaps not hard at all, on the sinner of the other. And while visit- 
ing the full penalty of the sin upon the woman who has fallen, they 
seldom ask themselves what they have done to save her from falling. 
Too many mistresses of households and workshops are criminally 
careless in the arrangements they make for the young women in 
their employment as servants or work-'women.' The motherly 
counsel and help that every young girl wants and should get from the 
older woman placed in authority over her, is too often replaced by 
sharp admonitions unsoftened by a grain of womanly sympathy or 
kindly advice, and care for their moral conduct is summed up in a 
general prohibition against ‘^follow'crs.^' Again, the power to help 
is seriously curtailed by real or assumed ignorance of all that 
frightful side of human life lying beneath the cleanly, decent surface 
of society. The mothers of sons whose health of body, mind, and soul 
is imperilled by it — of daughters who, though too carefully guarded, 
perhaps, to suffer directly, must, as w^omen, suffer indirectly in their 
dearest interests from it — must avert their faces and close their eyes 
and ears lest their feminine delicacy should be shocked by these 
nauseous realities. The heroic women w^ho have descended into this 
terrible arena to fight the battle of womanhood and rescue their 
sisters from a worse than Egyptian slavery, are mentioned, if 
mentioned at all, with bated breath and uplifted eyes, as something 
too shockingly unfeminine in their audacity. ^Yet let me speak it 
in deepest earnestness and solemnitj'*, it is here that lie the issues of 
moral life or death, freedom or slavery for women. No political, no 
educational, no professional equality will avail her till she obtains 
•moral equality with man in the primal relation * between man and 
woman. 

(1) It was disco verod by a lady belonging to the Society for Befriending Young 
Servant Girls, tbat in a groat ‘London thoroughfare, the smaller shopkeepers having 
only one servant, were in the habit of taming her into the street, that the family might 
have the house to themselves during the convivial hour of supper. \ 
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Let us jjo back now to the happier aspects of that relation. 
Marriage, which gives it its permanent and human character, gives 
also the permanent and fundamental divisions of labour between 
the sexes. The mtm becomes the fatliA*, the woi^an the mother, and 
the work of both is marked out by their respective functions. 
Society is, in fact, the family on a Irfrgc scale. Looked at as a whole 
the work of each gencrallon is bring the next into the world ; to 
provide fejj* and train it till it is ready to take up the work in its 
turn, and to transmit to it the inheritance 'received from its pre- 
decessors, not only uudimluishod but enlarged and improved. The 
fathers' share. in this work falls necessarily to the men, the motliers' 
to the women. That many men and women do not marry or become 
parents, does not affect the general result, for iho.y can reckon only 
as exceptions. The rule is marriage IToI lowed by offspring, and the 
normal relation will govern the individuals who remain oulsido of it. 
The father's work is to protect and provide for his famil}’’, and, as a 
necessary consequence, to rule it in its relations to the world without. 
He is responsible for it to the society of which he is a member, and 
power must go with responsil)ilit)^ The mother has to bear the long 
pains and cares of motherhood ; to cherish, guide, and help her off- 
spring through the many helpless years of infancy and childhood ; 
to rule over the internal arrangements of the household, and be the 
manager and dispenser of the resources provided by the man. Tlio 
qualities and aptitudes essential to each for the performance of llio 
'work thus allotted to them by nature, will be found on examination 
to be those which are specially characteristic of sex, and make iq> 
what we call manliness ,'rtid womanliness, as di>itingui8lied from their 
common human nature. Strength and active (lourage, the power and 
desire to protect and wqrk for,‘^nd to rule while protecting, the 
objects of his aflfectior> which are indispensable to the father, are tlio • 
special characteristics of the man's manliness. Patient tenderness, 
the strength and courage of endurance rather than action, love of order 
and aptitude for the organization of details, the quick insight ^uiid 
sympathy which give influence, these are the indispensable requisites 
for the mother, and these are the special characteristics of the 
woman's womanlines6.> And as in the man's affection there is always 
something of the protecting, overruling tenderness of the father, l^o in 
the woman's there is always something of the cherishing, influencing 
tenderness of the motner. The love of each for tlie other unconsciously , 
recognises this difference. The woman is invested in the eyes of 
the man who ^ truly loves her with something of the sacredness which 
belongs to the mother, and his love for her is tinged with reverence. 
The man, on the other hand, is invested in the eyes of the woman 
with something of the authority that belongs to the father, and her 
love for him has an element of submissivoness, of willing self-sur- 
VOL. XXIX. N.8. 3 a 
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render to his protecting strength. So true is this that the genuine- 
ness of the love on either side may be safely tested by it. The 
woman who feels that there is no reverence for her in her lover; the 
iijan who feels that fhere is nd submission, no self-surrender towards 
him in the woman who professes to love him, may rest assured that 
true love is not there. Thcre^ biay be passi9n on the man’s side, 
and affection on the woman’s, but not love. 

Each sex again has the defects of its qualities, to use^a French 
expression. Strength and the desire to rule become arr( 5 gance and 
tyranny in the man ; tenderness and the desire for influence sink 
into weakness and cunning in the woman. But although these 
defects may mvakc us foci the man to be hateful, the woman despic- 
able, they do not give us the sense of discord, which jars upon us 
when we meet tlie faults of the man in the woman, and rice revm. A 
weak man — I ani speaking of moral weakness — or a hard woman, 
does not strike us only as imperfect, but unnatural. You may love the 
man in spite of his weakness, and respect the woman in spite of her 
liardness, but you will scarcely love the woman or respect the man. 

These diflercnces are as unalterable as the difference of sex, from 
which they spring ; no change in law, custom, or public opinion will 
affect them, and they will to the end of time govern the general rela- 
tions and the division of labour between men and women. If every 
profession and social position were thrown open to w^omen to-morrow, 
as I trust tlicy will be in course of time, we might feel sure that what- 
ever temporary disturbance might be caused by the suddenness of 
the change, in the long-run, and as a rule, women would obtain per- 
manent hold only of /.hose which are compatible with their primary 
function of motherhood. Those whoso disposition and abilities will 
lead them to throw themselves 'into apd succeed in the work 
generally done by men, will always remaip exceptions, and the 
world will be the richer for not having fettered them by law in the 
exercise of tlieir exceptional powers. Ijet us remember in England 
that if the law had forbidden a woman to mount the throne, we 
should have had Ernest, Buko of Cumberland, instead of Queen 
Victoria, to reign over us. And who cannot recall instances where 
an ancient family wquld have been saved from ruin and disgrace 
if tlie headship of it had fallen to its daughters instead of its 
sons ? 

The women who rebel against these limits imposed by sex may 
take comfort from the thought that a vast quantity of the best work 
of the world is 0/ no sex. It is the work of preserving and enlarg- 
ing the general inheritance of mankind, of, to use the now stereo- 
typed expression, leaving the^ world better than we found it. 
Moral progress, knowledge in all its branches, art in all its forms, 
literature, culture, — these offer inexhaustible fields in which every 
advance will reveal a new horizon, every conquest new worlds to 
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conquer^ and in which theye will be no question of men or women, 
but only of the human powers each individual can bring to the com- 
mon stock of humanity. 

But before men and women can think of the next gonoration 
they have to provide for their own lives in the present, and so, aftA" 
all, the drst question to both is the bread- winning one. For the 
immense majority of the race tjje qiiestion is not. what work they 
would choose or are most fitted to do, but by doing what they can 
earn their daily bread. This question is really at the bottom of the 
women’s-rights movement. The first right they claim is the right 
to live and to make the best they can of their lives. The problem 
of due provision for women was, as I showed in my forinor paper, 
solved in various ages and states of societj' by taking care that the 
number of women at large in the coAmuniiy should not exceed the 
demand of men who would undertake to provide for tlicin. Accord- 
ing to the age or country, female infanticide, polygamy, slavery, 
conventual institutions were the means by which this relation 
between demand and supply was maintained ; but in our time and 
country, at all events, all these means have long boon out of date, 
and the result is a large excess of women over men, and those 
women, with the exception of the infinitesimally j^mall number of 
well-provided gentlemen’s daughters, must provide for themselves or 
starve. Hence they naturally demand that, since society allows 
them to live, and live at large, it shall also allow them to find the 
moans of living wherever they can, and not send them to fight the 
battle of life in a closed field and with their hands and foot tied. 
The intrinsic reasonahletfjess of tliis demand js beginning to force 
itself on men’s minds. Ono barrier aftor another is being thrown 
down, and the fall of tHe^remalncler is only a question of time. This 
is all the more certain, that the emancipation of women from urti-. 
ficially imposed shackles is a necessary part of the great movement 
of emancipation going on throughout the world, under the impulse of 
one of those ruling ideas which are the ultimate governing forces in 
human history — the idea of humanity, with its iualienabh) rigbt of 
moral freedom. .It is, as we have seen, the fuiKlamental idea of 
Christianity, depo8ite4 by it in the human cons(iience, but doomed to 
be latent there till — the time being ripe and the soil prepared — 
towards the end of the last century it forced its way to the light 
and became an element of practical politics, liefeye it serfdom,^ 
caste, and slavery have been gradually disappearing from the 
civilised world. The divine right of kings over their people, of one 
set of human beings to make serfs or slaved of another, of one social 
class to pre-eminence above the rest, is being merged in' tlie dfvinc 
right of the human being over himself, his faculties, his work, and 
its products. This is the right the woman claims to share equally 
with the man. 
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The first result, however, as regards tjie labour question is and 
must be additional pressure in all the employments hitherto closed 
to women which they can possibly undertake and in which they see 
a chance of bettering their condition. They have been forcibly kept 
out of the running and been practically told, when they urged their 
claim, that unless tlieir lives wore in some way useful to men, the 
men saw no necessity for their ^living. They can scarcely be 
expected to remain satisfied with the answer, or to refrain from 
pressing in where the ‘gates are open to them, at last, i)ecause it 
causes the men inconvenience; but if they and the friends who 
wish to serve them are wise, they will direct their labour as much as 
possible into new channels — into the new kinds of work created by 
new discoveries and applications of science, of which men have not 
actual or prescriptive possessiofl. 

One point must be touched upon hero before leaving this subject, 
ix, tlie much-disputed question of the justice or expediency of 
regulating by law the labour of adult women. At first sight it 
seems entirely light and just to the women to protect them, as the 
weaker side, against the exactions of the stronger, vdiether employers 
or, as too frequently happens, their own natural protectors, fathers 
and , husbands. J^ior can any one, having real regard for the higher 
interests of society, not wish that mothers of families might be saved 
from all labour which forces them to abandon their homes, and which 
fatally interferes with their proper mothers’ work : the bearing, rearing, 
and training of children healthj'' in body and mind, in a home made 
happy and orderly by the mother's care and government. Hut, ahis ! 
hero again comes in the terrible question of broad. The adult 
woman, married or not, may answer : It is better to live hardly than 
not to live at all. The mother may sily : It i§betterfor my children, 
since I have them, to get bread and shelter in ever so miserable and 
unmothored a home, than to get neither, or have to seek them in the 
workhouse ; and thus it appears that the laws^ intended to protect 
women would really increase their disadvantages. 

One of athe great fears of men from the independence of women is 
lost it should ipake them indifferent to marriage ; but the disin- 
terested well-wishers of women will, instead of regretting their 
comparative independence of marriage, do all in their power to 
ioncourage them not to marry till they meet with the man who compels 
^thoir love or highest friendship, and is, therefore, the only man they 
ought to marry. Many a woman, who would not have yielded to 
^worldly inducomeilts only, has been beguiled into marriage without 
love by this legitimate crefving to escape from the oirales# vacuity, the 
hopeless narrowness of iji life without one large interest, one outlet 

(1) This doos not apply to the laws prohibiting the labour of women in mines, which, 
was directly dcstructiye of decency and monility. 
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for activity. Let us hope* that this state of things is passing away. 
It cannot pass too soon for the dignity of women and the happiness 
of married life. The single woman;^ standing in honourable end 
honoured independence, whether inherited or earned, freely choosing 
and follctwing her own path in life, is the product of a higher civili- 
sation — one in which* might has ce^^sed to he right, and the idea 
of human freedom has prevailed over that of casto and privilege. 
Siicli woiften will add indefinitely to the moral forces of society, but 
none the foss will they bo women, with the* woman's desire for the 
love of man, as men desire the love of woman, to round their lives 
into the perftet fulness of life neither can liave without the other. 

And none the less will these women, whether that life be thoirs or 
not, bo compelled by the force of natural law to take their share in 
the woman's, that ivs the mother's, work in the world. Let us look 
more closely at what that work is, apart, of course, from purely 
physical functions. The woman, in virtue of her mothorhood, is the 
natural educator of the race, the natural lielper and comforter of the 
helpless and comfortless, and thcroforo the natural guardian of the 
poor and minister of charity. She is tlie natural physician of her 
own sox and nurse of both ; the natural counsellor of the coiAbatants in 
the active struggles of life, which, being withdrawn from thorn by the 
conditions of her motherhood, she can survey with the calmer, clearer 
vision of a lookcr-on. She is, above all, the natural ally and 
upholder of law and order, as against lawlessness and anarchy ; of 
the ideal, as against the material ; of moral, as against phy>ical force; 
the natural priestess of all the pieties and sanctities of life, and 
therefore of religion, the supreme piety, the holy of holies. Surely 
no woman need comp^^in that her woman's work is not large enough 
and noble enough to satisfy herVrabition. 

And yet, I fear, nf>t a few women will read the above passage with 
a smile very like a sneer, and pronounce it the old twaddle about 
women's mission in a new dress. They will above all scorn the idea 
that women have any special duty or interest i^i connection with 
religion, which, because of the too frequent allianwi between 
spiritual and tetnporal despotism in the past, they will — following 
the tendency of the times — denounce as the jaatural enemy of human 
progress and freedom, and look to the overthrow of its powtr over 
men and women's* minds as the necessaiy beginning of an era of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. This is not the plice to discuss the 
abstract truth or falsehood of any system of religious belief, but I 
may be pevmitted to point out the monstrous fallacy involved in the 
latter assumption. If there be no God, if there be nothigg in the 
universe but the motion of blind*, unconscious forces, if man is but 
the more cunning of the beasts^ able through the fuller development 
of his brain and hand to master the rest, then he can have no rights. 
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no dignity as man. There can be no rights in such an universe but 
the right of the strongest ; no dignity but that coitferred by the 
slavishness of the weak. Th(| battle of life must be fought out to 
tjie bitter end, as jjJitilessly among the human as* among the other 
races of organized life, animal or vegetable. To talk of the 
sacred ness of humiiii life wouy* be an absurdity, for there can be 
iiotliing sacred where there is nothifig divine. Philanthropy under 
such a system becomes a mischievous interference with the survival 
of the fittest, self-sacrifice a reprehensible folly; for wiiat such a 
society will want Is, not to help those who cannot help themselves, 
but to w(5ed them out or keep them enslaved for its lower uses. 
Woe to the conquered in that battle, for the conquerors will give no 
quarter! Woe to the womei^who are and ever must be through 
their function of motherhood on the physically weaker side ! They 
will have no appeal to a higher law ; no equal birthright as free 
human souls on which to ground equal human rights. Their only 
power will be, as it has always been in corrupt and lawless societies, 
their power over the passions of men ; their only strength men’s 
moral weakness. Those among them who have not the instruments 
of this power, beauty and cunning, or who would disdain to use them— 
the good, the pure, tlie noble — must go hopelessly to the wall. This 
is the logical outooino of Atheism and Materialism, supposing it 
possible that tliey should so possess themselves of men’s minds as to 
drive out not only religious faith, but all the traditional habits of 
thouglit and feeling wliicli have grown up under it, and which uncon- 
sciously govern conduct long after all conscious hold on the belief 
itself lias been lost. • So much for the ^‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ” to bo lioped for in a world witj^iout God, among men 
without souls. ^ f 

* There is one more possible relation betwdon men and women 
to which I would devote my few remaining words. I mean the 
relation of school-fellows and fellow-students. It is the growing 
conviction of those whose opinion is entitled to most authority 
on the subject, that the best education for both sexes is education 
in common — a conviction I fully share. This may seem inconsis- 
tent with what I havCr said of the unalterable division of labour 
betwoJ^n them, which may seem to demand a different preparation 
for each, but the contradiction is only apparent. • As society is the 
reproduction of the family on a large scale, so the school should bo 
its reproduction on a small one. The monastic system which has 
hitherto prevailed, unnaturally separating the sexes, estranging them 
from each other, and sacrificing the natural healthy action and 
reaction of the one upon the otBer through childhood and early 
youth, has been one, and by no means the least prolific, cause of the 
vitiation of their relations in later life. Among boys and girls 
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their ignorance of each# other leads thorn to tolerably mutual 
contempt and an exaggerated appreciation of the qualities belonging 
to their sex. Among young men and women it produces morbid 
excitement and curiosity, and uu equally oxaggorutod estimate of 
the sex .which is not their own. All this would disappear if boJ^H 
and girls were brought up together from infancy, through scliool arid 
college, till they took their respective places in ^ the world. Tho 
intimacy ^between them, where it existed, would be tho pure and 
natural oift of brother and sister. liovc does not flourish, as a rule, 
in that dry light of daily familiarity. It requires something of tho 
mysterious atmosphere which turns light into a golden halo, and tho 
common earth into a Paradise. Flirtation is tho fruit of idleness ; 
there is no time for it when boy and girl, young man and young 
woman, are each determined not ho left behind in the race 
they are ruiiniiig together. As to the grosser forms of vice, he 
must have a base nature indeed, and will therefore be an exception, 
who can deliberately plan tlic ruiu of the school- and play-fellow of 
bis boyhood. That this is not a mere theory or Utopian dream has 
been proved by long practical experience, both in ycotland, where 
mixed education lias gone on in the parochial schools since their first 
institution, and in the United States, where it has been fully tried 
not only in schools but in colleges, and by the success of tho system 
of mixed classes wherever tried in this country and elsewhere. At 
the latest educational congress, that held at Brussels last summer, 
which from its international and r(3presentativo cliaructcr had a 
special w'eight and importance, there was a remarkable consensus of 
testimony iu favour of* it from tho most various and unexpected 
quarters. 

If any fears are Wt*^j3st tliis^arly familiarity between the soxos 
should unduly diminish their legitimate attraction for each other,, 
and lessen tho inclination for marriage, let us once more remember 
that nature is stronger than any of ’our arrangements, and also that 
all boys and girls will not go to tho sam(' school or college. Tho 
Eton girls will marry the Harrow boys, the Oxford men^the Cam- 
bridge women, asid vice versa, and both parties will Ji)o the better for 
each having learned .to know something of .the other's sex in a 
different relation. Here and there, a couple may be foimd in 
whom love has grown from the cradle, whose inborn fitness for 
each other is so woven into their very nature tljat the closer, 
the more familiar their intercourse, the more conscious do they 
become of ^eir oneness in heart, mind, and scfiil. For them no 
illusion is needed to create their Paradise, Tor it is the sober certainty 
of waking bliss. The marriage which crowns such love as flus is 
the ideal marriage, beyond which earth has nothing to give to man 
or woman. Maria G. Grey. 
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Now that we are on the eve of negotiations for another Coyimercial 
"Ireaty with France, it is worth while to look hack to some of the 
eoriKiderations wdiich were present i^ inen^s minds when Mr. Cohden 
devised his momorahlc treaty twenty years ago. Under different 
form that treaty must still bo regarded as an extension oi' the same 
principles which had inspired Mr. Cobden^s first great effort. It was 
one more move in the direction of free exchange. By many 
prominent men, indeed, at the time, and by many more afterwards^ 
the Treaty w'us regarded as an infraction of sound economic 
principles. Some came to this opinion from lack of accuracy, but 
more from a failure in copiousness of tliought. One or two of those 
who had been 'with Mr. Cobden in the van of the a‘<saiilt on the (k)rTi 
Laws, now looked iiskancc on a transaction wdiicli savoured of the 
fallacy of reciprocity. Those rigid adherents of economies who insist, 
in Mill’s phrase, on treating their science as if it were a thing not to 
guide our judgment, but to stand in its place, denounced the doctrine 
of treaties as a i^cw-faiigled heresy. Even the old Protectionists 
professed a virtuous alann at an innovation on the principles of Free 
Trade. 

'fhe discussion of 18(i0 did little more than reproduce a discussion 
that liad taken place seventeen years before. When Sir Bobert I’ecl 
entered office, he found four sets of negotiations pending for com- 
mercial treaties, between England and France, Portugal, Spain, and 
Brazil. Those with Franco were obviously the most important. 
Affairs in Syria had interrupted them, , but Peel resumed the 
negotiations. lie was most anxious for a Tariff Treaty. “ I should 
not,” ho said, as Pitt had said before him, and as Cobden and Mr. 
Gladstone said after him, “estimate the advantage of an extended com- 
meroial intercourse with France merely in respect to the amount of 
pecuniary „gain ; but I value that intercourse on account of the effect 
it is calculated to^produce in promoting the feelings o»f amity and good- 
will between two great nations. I should regard that mutual inter- 
courso in commercial affairs as giving an additional security for the 
permanent maintenance of peace.” ^ Unfortunately, the negotiations 
fell through. ^ Guizot said that he could not pass any such measure 
through the Chambers. Nor was there better success in othe^ quarters. 

In 1843, Mr. J."L. Ricardo had introduced a resolution in the 
House of Commons, dc6laring the inexpediency of postponing* 
remissions of duty with a view of making such remissions a basis of 
commercial negotiations. This w^as a reply from the pure economic 

(1) April 2o, 1843. 
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party to a statement whush Sir Ilobert Peel bad made, that ho 
did not reduce the wine duties because ho hoped to make them the 
instruments of treaties with foreign countries. Ilioardo prefaced his 
resolution by ii speech, which was vcrji able, but which pressed for 
Free Tra^e without delay, restriction, or ({ualificatiom The onl^ 
process to which they need resort against hostile tariffs was to open 
the ports. Mr. (Jladstone answered llicardo by the^samo arguments 
that w*ero^ afterwards used to defend his own policy in 18(50. 
Mr. Disraeh, not at all disclaiming Free Trade as a general policy, 
supported 'Mr. Gladstone against the ultra-Froe-Tradera in a speech 
remarkable tojthis day for its largo and compreliensivt^ survey of the 
whole field of our commerce, and for its discernpient of the channels 
in which it would expand. On the iinmediato question, Mr. Disraeli 
gave a d(‘finite ojiinion in support ot the Minister. In forming 
connections with tlie states of Europe,’’ ho said, “it was obvious 
tliat wo could only proceed by negotiations. Diplomacy stepped in 
to Aveigli and adjust contending interests, to obtain mutual advan- 
tages, -and ascertain r('ci])rocal equivalents. Our coinincrco with 
Ihiropo could only bo iniunlaiued and extended by treaties.” ' 

(^)bd(*u supported IJienrdu’s motion, not on the rather abstract 
grounds of the mover and others, but because ii was a way of pre- 
venting a Govennn(‘ijt “ whieli w’as the creature of monopoly, from 
meddling with any of our coiiuuorcial arrangements.” The envoy 
to Drazil, he said, liad been sent out to obtain the best terms for tho 
W('st. Inditm sugar ir)ono})(dist8, and ho quoted tlio description by 
a llrazilian senator, of tlio people of Great Dritain as the slaves of a 
corn, sugar, eoflla*, and titnber oligandiy. ^ 

AV"as it fit, (Jobdon asked, tliat the executive government should 
be allowed to go all ovcr^tlie uVu*kl to se<*k for impediments to Free 
Trade abroad, in ordey' to excuse them in resisting the removal of, 
impediments at borne? It might be very well to talk of a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal, hut aiWish the monopolies of sugar, 
corn, and coffee, and the vast continents of Korth and South America 
would be openc‘d to the manufacturers of Great Britain.^ (Jlmrac- 
leristieaily enough, be kept close to the immcdlatq and particular 
bearings of the discussion, and nothing w'as said by him in 1843 that 
was inconsistent with his position in 18G0. lileurdo, again, iml844 
brought forward a resolution to the effect that our commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations would be best promoted^ by regulating 
our own customs duties as might be best suited to our own interests, 
w’ithout reference to the amount of duties whith foreign powers 
might think expedient to levy on BritiiA goods. The discussion 
was very meagre, and the House wus counted out. 

(1) Ftl). 14, 1843. “Sign the Treaty of Commerce with France/* Mr- Bicraeli cried, 
“ that will give prcecmt relief.” 
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To return to the Treaty of 1860. Cohden, unable to be present to 
defeiul hifl measure in the House of Commons, took ujj the points of 
the case against it in a letter to Mr. Bright : — 

I observe that f-somc of the recent converts to F roe Trade, who 
gave you and me so much trouble to convert ihem^ arc cojicerned at 
our doing anything so unsound as to enter into a Commercial Treaty. 
I will undertake that there is not ^ syllable on our side of the Treaty 
that is inconsistent with the soundest principles of Free Xfade. We 
do not propose to redufbe a duty which, on its own merit^5, ought not 
to have been dealt with long ago. Wo give no concessions to France 
which do not Jipply to all other nations. We leave ourselves free to 
lay on any amount of internal duties, and to put on an equal tax on 
foreign arti(;les of the same kind at the Custom House. It is true 
we bind oiirstilves, for ton y&rs, not otherwise to raise such of our 
customs as aff'ect the French trade, or put on fresh oni's ; and this, 
I think, no true Free Trader will regret. 

And hero I may suggest, that if you observe the members on 
tbe Opposition side averse to ])arting with the power of putting on 
higher custoTus duties on these articles of French origin, it may be 
w’(dl to read them a lesson on the impossibility of their being able to 
lay any fartluu* burdens on coinmeree in future, and to remind them 
that if tliey sanction higher expenditure, they must expect to pay it 
in a direct ineorne tax. Public opinion, without any French Treaty, 
is daily tc'iiding to this resiilt. 

There btuhig no objection on the ground of principle, there arc, 
and will 1)(\ ninny specious arguments resorted to by those who really 
at lioart liave no syjnpathy fora cordial ••union between the two 
nations, for defeating or marring the projected Treaty. Of course 
these fallacies you will easily deal \^ith. IpCserve they often answer 
«• themselves. For instance, in the same breatl^ w'c are told that W’e 
have emptied our budget and given everj^thiiig to France ulreadij^ and 
then that we arc going mw to give everything and receive nothing. 
Then wt; arc told that it is very wrong to reduce the duties on 
French wines, hocauHC France is going to lower the duties on British 
iron; and in the same breath arc reproached fo» including Spain 
uiul Portugal in our / concessions,’ without obtaining anything in 
re turn ! I am really half inclined to share your suspicions that 
there are influences at work, hostile to any policy which shall put 
^an end to the present state of armed hostility and suspicion between 
Franco and T^ngland. God forgive me if I do any body of men the 
injustice of attributing to them wrongfully such an infernal policy. 

It is, perhaps, hardh’^ consciously that anybody would pursue such 
a course. ^ 

‘‘ But surely, if people wished to see the relations of the two 
countries improved, they would never attempt to impede the only 
sure moans of attaining that end by such frivolous objections. These 
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people seem to think that Free Trade in France can be carried by a 
logical, orderly, methodical process, without resorting to stratagem, 
or anything like an indirect proceeding. They forget the political 
plots and contrivances, and the fearful adjuncts of starvation, which 
were necessary for carrying similar measures in England. ^ They 
forget how Free Trade wrested from the reluctant majorities of 
both our Houses of rarliamcnt. purely Louis Nap^eon has as good 
a right, ai^ may, plead as strong motives of duty, for cheating (if 1 
may use fh^ word) the majorities of his Senatft into an honest policy, 
as Peel had in dealing with the House of Lords. The Emperor of 
the Frencli wtw elected by tlie whole people, not only to administer 
their laws, but to lonMc for them. They do not expect, as we do 
in England, to initiate reforms. They look tor amelioration from 
above. When speaking with the Em^peror, he observed to mo that 
the protected interests were organized, and the general public was 
not ; and, therefore, the contest was as unecpial as between a disci- 
plined regiment and a mob. The answer was obvious . Your 
Majesty is the organization of the masses.^ And I um earnestly 
of opinion that ho is now acting under this impulse and conviction.*^ 

The direct effects of the Treaty upon the exchange of products 
between England and Franco have been too palpable to be denied. 
In 1858 the total exports from England to Franco amounted to no 
more tliaii nine million pounds, and the imports from Trance to 
thirteen millions. Nineteen years later, in 1877, the Hritish exports 
and re-exports had risen from nine to twenty-five million pounds, 
and the imports from Franco to forty-five millions. 

The indirect effects oP’thc Treaty wore lesjf plainly visible, but 
they cannot be left out^ of account if wo seek to view the Treaty 
policy as a whole. Engkmd cledred her tariff of protection, unci 
reduced the duties wWch were retained for purposes of revenue on . 
the two French staples of wine and brandy. Trance, on her part, 
replaced prohibition by a system of moderate dutie.s. If this had 
been all, it might have been fair to talk about reciprocity, though 
even then, when it is a reciprocity in lowering and not in raising 
duties, the word ceases altogether to he a term ot seproach. But 
the matter did not en^ here. The Treaty wi^h France was not like 
the famous Methuen Treaty with Portugal (1708), an exclfisive 
bargain, to the specified disadvantage of a nation outside of the 
compact. In 1703 we bound ourselves to keep our duties on French , 
wines one-third higher than the duty on the tvines of Portugal. This 
was the type^of treaty which Adam Smith had in his mind when 
he wrote his chapter ^on the subject. Pftt’s Treaty with Franco 
(1786) was of a different and better kind ; and his motive in making 
it was not diplomatic or political, as had been the case in the old- 
fashioned treaties of commerce, but truly economical and social. Ho 
wished to legalize the commerce which was carried on illegally, and 
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to an immense extent, by smuggling — always the spontaneous 
substitute for Free Trade ; and he boldly accepted, moreover, the 
seeming paradox that reduction of duties may lead to increase of 
revenue.^ Neither party stijmlated for any peculiar advantages. 
Still, the benefits of the treaty were confined to the two n|ition8 who 
made it. In 1860 England lowered her duties, not only in favour of 
French products, but in favour of^thc same products from all other 
countries. The reforms which France and England now made in 
favour of one another; in the case of England actually '^ere, and in 
the case of Franco were to be, extended to other nations as well. 
This was not reciprocity of monopoly, but reciprocity, of freedom, or 
partial freedom. England had given up the system of differential 
duties, and France knew that the products of every other country 
would receive at the English ports exactly the same measure and 
treatment as her own. France, on the other hand, openly intended 
to take her treaty with England as a model for treat ies with the rest 
of Europe, and to concede by treaty with as many Governments as 
might wish, a tariff just as favourable as that which hud been 
arranged with Englund. As a matter of fact, within five years after 
the negotiations of 18()0, Frunce had made treaties with Belgium, 
the Zolivcrein, Jltuly, Sw(‘den and Norway, Switzerland, and Austria. 

Ill these, and in the treaty made afterwards by England with 
Austria, Sir Ijouis Mallet reminded its opponents in later years that 
each of them had a double operation. Not only docs each treaty 
open tho market of aiiotlior country to foreign industry; it irnme- 
diatelj’ affects tho markets that are already opened. For every 
recent treaty recognjsod the “ most favoured nation principle, the 
sheet-anchor of Free Trade, as it has been called. By means of this 
principle, each new point gained^ in any one negotiation becomes a 
part of the common commercial system of the European confedera- 
tion. “ By means of this network,^' it has been excellently said by 
a distinguished mcinbor of the English diplomatic service, “ of which 
few Englishmen seem to be aware, while few'cr still know to whom 
they ow^ it, all the great trading and industrial communities of 
Europe, i.(\ England, France, Holland, Belgium, the Zollverein 
(1870), Austria, and. Italy, constitute a compact international body, 
from which the principle of. monopoly and exclusive privilege has 
once for all been eliminated, and not one member of which can take 
off* a single dwty without all the other members at once partaking 
in the increased trading facilities thereby created. By the self- 
registering actioif of the most favoured nation clause, common to this 
network of treaties, tile tariff* level of the whole body is being 

c 

(1) “ Only 600,000 gallons of French brandy were legally imported in a year, while no 
It’Bs than 4,000,000 of gallons were believed to he every year imported into England. 
And since there was a total prohibition of French cambrics, every yard of them sold in 
England must have coroe in by illicit means.*’ — Lord STANHorB*8 Life of Fitt^ i. 316, 317. 
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continually lowered, and tjie road being paved towards the final 
embodiment of the Free Trade principle in the international engage- 
ment to abolish all duties other than those levied for revenue 
purposes.*' • • * 

In face, of unquestioned facts of this kind, nothing can be lesS 
statesmanlike than to deny that the treaties since 1860 have helped 
forward the great process of libcrating*thc exchange of the products 
of their industry among the nations of the world. It is amazing to 
find able mdh so overmastered by a mistaken a>ncej)Uon of wharit is 
that economic generalization can do for us, as to believe that they 
nullify the substantial service thus rendered by commercial treaties 
ofCobden*s type to the beneficent end of international co-operation, 
by the mere utterance of some formula of economic incantation. If 
the practical effect of the commcrciiA treaties after 18(50, as con- 
ceived and inspired by Cobdon, has been, without any drawback 
worth considering, to lead Europe by a considerable stride towards 
the end proposed by the partisans of Free Trade, then it is absurd 
to quarrel with the treaties because they do not sound in tune 
with the verbal jingle of an abstract dogtua. It is beside the 
mark to meet the advantages gained by the international action of 
commercial treaties, by tlie formula, ‘‘ Take care of your imports, 
and the exports will take care of themselves.** The decisive con- 
sideration is that we can only procure imports from other countries 
on the cheapest possible terms, on condition that producers in llioso- 
countries arc able to receive our exports on tlie clieapest possible 
terms. Foreign producers can only do tin’s, on condition that their 
governments can be induced to lowc,r hostile tariffs ; and foreign 
governments are only able, or choose to believe that they are only 
able, to lower tariffs in iajc of tlie^strength of the protected interests, 
by means of a comin^cial treaty. The effect of a chain of such , 
treaties — and the chain is automatically linked togetlier by tlio 
favoured nation clause — is to lower duties all round, and lowering 
duties all round is the essential and indispensable condition of each 
country procuring for itself on the lowest possible terms irnpbrts 
from all other coujitrics. 

It is an economic ^rror to confine our view to the imports or 
exports of our own country. In the case of England, thes® are 
intimately connected with, and dependent upon, the great circulating 
system of the whole world’s trade. Nobody has fuljy grasped the 
bearings of Free Trade, who does not realise what the international 
aspect of evjry commercial transaction amounts *10 ; how the con- 
ditions of production and exchange in any one country affect, bedh 
actually and potentially, the corresponding conditions iu every other 
country. It is not Free Trade between any two countries that is the 
true aim ; but to remove obstacles in the way of the stream of freely 
exchanging commodities, that ought, like the Oceanus of primitive 
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geography, to encircle the whole habitablp world. In this circulating 
system every tariff is an obstruction, and the free circulation of 
commodities is in the long run as much impeded by an obstruction 
at one frontier as at another.? This is one answer to an idea which 
Has been lately broached among us, under stress of the temporary 
reaction against Free Trade. It has been suggested that tiiough we 
cannot restore Protection in its old simplicity, yet we might establish 
a sort of National Imperial Customs Union among the English 
dominions. The territory over which the flag of Great Britain 
waves is so enormous and so varied in productive conditions, that 
we could well afford, it is urged, to shut ourselves \y^ithin our own 
walls, developing our own resources, and consolidating a strong 
Tiational sentiment, until the nations who are now fighting us with 
protective tariffs come round iO a better mind. The answer to this is 
that the removal of the restriction on the circulation to a more distant 
point would not affect the vital fact that the circulation would still 
bo restricted and interrupted. To induce our colonies and depen- 
dencies to admit our goods free, would of course bo so much gained ; 
just as the freedom of interior or domestic commerce, which was one 
of the chief causes of the early prosperity of Great Britain, was by 
so much a gain over the French system, which cut off province 
from province by customs barriers during the same period. But 
freedom of internal commerce, whether within an island or over a 
wide empire, is still not the same thing as universal freedom of 
exchange. An interruption, at whatever point in the great currents 
of exchange, must always remain an interniptioii and a disadvantage. 
England is especially" interested in any V’ansaction that tends to 
<lcvelop trade between any nations w'hatever. We derive benefit 
from it in one way or another. The ‘motbei' country has no interest 
, in going into a Customs Union with her colonies, with the idea ol 
giving them any advantage or supposed advantage in trading with 
her over foreign countries. 

It is not enough, therefore, to remove our own protective duties, 
though Peel may have boon right under the circumstances of the 
time in saying^ that the best way of fighting a ^jostile tariff is by 
reforming your own. It is the business of economic statesman 
to watch for opportunities of inducing other nations to modifj^ duties 
on imports ; because the release of the consumers of other nations is 
not only a stimulus to your own production for exportation, but has 
an effect in the supply of the imports which you declare^ to be the 
real object of your' solicitude. 

• ' Editor. 

(1) This is worked out with vigour and acuteness in the admirable pamphlet published 
by the Oobden Club in 1870, cntitlod, Commercial Treaties : Free Trade and Inters 
utUionalism, Four Letien by a disciple of Richard Cobdm. 
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The great*moasure which Mr. Gladstojie has framed for the re-settle- 
mont of Ireland was rea& a second timt) in the House of Commons 
(May 20th^ by an overwhelming Majority, in the proportion of two 
to one, onlytonc hundred and seventy-six mcgnbers going inter the 
lobby against the Hill. Even if all those who, from whatever cause, 
.abstained fronj the division had brought themselves to oppose the 
Bill, the Government would still liavo had a decisive majority. 
Even the most sanguine Ministerialists had not counted on a majority 
of more than one hundred and forty.# That the Opposition should 
have cut so poor a figure in this momentous division only shows tho 
overwhelming strength of the view which they resisted. It $\bw8 
how urgent is the feeling that tho time has come when the ro-sottle- 
rnent of the hind system of Ireland on a m^w base can bo delayed no 
longer. If wc look at the analysis which has been published of tho 
division, its significance is still more important. The principle of 
the Bill was accepted and atfirmod not only by tho more advanced 
wing on the Ministerial side, but by the whole body of the Whigs 
and Moderates, including those who mutinied last year against tho 
unlucky Disturbance Bill. This feature in tho vote ought not to be 
lost on those who dream, and make a terrible noise in their dreaming, 
about the speedily approaching secession of thc^ moderate ** Liberals 
to some imaginary and i^ipossible camp of eclectic safe men. Not 
only did the Whigs vote for tho Bill, but there* was a significant con- 
tingent of Conservativeifwho could not be brought to vote against 
it. Among the abstainers were Conservative members for counties, 
who dared not oppose a confirmation of tenant-right ; and Conser- 
vative members for boroughs, who » dared not run the risk of 
alienating the Irish vote. But to those w'ho have best considered 
the true principle of governing Ireland, the most interesting ehmfent 
ill the division yiust naturally be the votes given by th(3 Irish 
representatives themselves. It is they who best understand the 
conditions of the problem with which tho Land Bill prr)fes*\ps to 
deal ; indeed, many of those whose business it is to follow the course 
of the diwussion must have felt that it is only the Irish repre- 
sentatives who understand the conditions .of tho problem at all.* 
Their vote was most remarkable, and in some sritical respects it 
could hardly^ave been more satisfactory. Only eight Irish members 
were found to oppose the Bill, and these eight three represented 
what may be called the official and formal opposition. Moderate 
Home Billers like Mr. Shaw, joined Home Rulers of another colour, 
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like Mr. A. M. Sullivan and Mr. O'Ocvinor Power, in supporting 
the Bill. The Liberals who are not Home Rulers were all but 
unanimous on the same side. More important than this was the very 
strong support given to lie Bill by the Ulster Conservatives. 
It may fairly be said that every section of the Irish represjintation is 
to be found in the majority, and this ought to be enough to show 
that the Bill in its broad features has secured the approbation of the 
great hulk of those who know best from experience whajt it is that 
Ireland wants. There was, however, one most formidable defection. 
Mr. Parnell and a score of his friends declined to vote either way. 
If we think of Mr. Parneirs position in Ireland, especially in con- 
nection with the Land (iuostion, which has in fact boon at the very 
root of his political success, few words are needed to bring out the 
great importance of his absteiiiion. It was he who first discerned the 
uses of an agrarian agitation in helping a rather languid political 
agitation. It was he wdio, in his memorable injunction to the peasants 
to keep their grip on the land, found out the secret that was to make 
the agrarian agitation irresistible. It is he who seems, in spite of 
that curious eclipse which took place at a critical moment a few 
weeks ago, to have control of the Irish constituencies. That a per- 
sonage of this injj)ortance should refuse to express his acccptanci> of 
the Bill, even as a temporary solution of the problem, is a circum- 
stanee of obviously evil omen both for the Bill itself and for the 
tranquillising eflfect which it is hoped that the Bill will produce. 
Such an incident will embolden the House of Lords to assert its 
power, because it supports the contention that Mr. Gladstone's 
measure does not satisfy the dominant popular party in Ireland, and 
therefore that it is not worth while to take the trouble of passing it. 

Hero, let us say in a parenthesis^, we may perceive one of the 
. many bad consequences of Coercion, and of thjit rash and uncalculat- 
ing temper in the British public which almost compelled the Govern- 
ment to resort to it. The great aim in the present episode of Irish 
reconstruction was to have the Irish people as much as possible 
inoTinod the side of the Government, against the irreconcilable 
policy of the A^mcrican-Irish and those whom tl^e American-Irish 
inspire. It was hoped that the Irish people ^^ould be attracted and 
reconciled by the promise of a Land Bill, and this was a reasonable 
hope, so far as it went. But in order that it should be realised, it 
^ was indispen^ble that the sentiment of the country should not I e 
alienated. By the Coercion Act, and the exasperating scones which 
took place in conilectiojp with it, and two or three special incidents 
in enforcing it, the feeliifg of a considerable portion oi‘ the popula- 
tion has been profoundly irriteted. In other words, it has been 
thrown to the side of Mr. Parnell, and become a reserve of ill-will 
to the Government, on whicli he is free to draw to any extent when- 
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ever he pleases. His attitude towards the Land Bill is his retort, in 
which he is supported by his own largo and powerful mass in Ire- 
land, to the arrest of Davitt. 

Mr. Parnell makes no secret of what is in* his mind, whoil he 
refuses tQ accept Mr. Gladstone's compromise between landlords and 
tenants. The Bill, he i^id, would furnish no protection worth having 
to the small tenants ; it did not gjvo to thorn the right of remaining in 
their holdings at .the lower rents which the Courts might bo expected 
to fix ; it simply gave them a right of selling their interest in order 
to discharge the arrears of rack-rent which might have accumulated 
during throe bod seasons. What was the true remedy ? To appoint 
a Commission with the power of expropriating bad landlords — those 
whose action designated them as centres of social disturbance — at 
twenty years' purchase of the poor-law valuation. This would 
load more rapidly to a diminution of rack-renting than all tho elabo- 
rate paraphernalia of the Bill. As for the ultimate expropriation of 
all landlords, good no less than bad, that was tho true cure, no doubt ; 
but he was in no hurry about it, for ho did not think that tho pro- 
perty of the Irish landlords had yet touched bottom, or that it would 
be an advantageous thing for tho tenants to ask that tho landlords 
should be bought out until they saw what development American 
importation was likely to undergo. As soon as the property of tho 
landlords might fairly be considered to have ‘^touched bottom,” then 
the time would como for tho final application of the real remedy, 
complete expropriation by means of purchase by tho State. From 
this Mr. Parnell pushed on to political ground : — 

“The real reason why file Irish did not succeed in Ireland was that 
a nation governed by another pa^ion never did succeed, Tho curse 
of foreign rule overshadowed everything. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment during the last Ibw months had led many to believe that until* 
their Chief Secretaries and Under S^xjretaries, their Privy Councils 
and central boards, stipendiary magistrates and military police, land- 
lords and bailiffs, were cleared out * bag and baggage,' there could 
be no hope for any permanent remedy of affairs in Ireland!” 

This, then, is mr. Parnell's position. Naturally,” said Lord 
Ilartington, “ no bill, the object of which is te improve tho relations 
between landlord and tenant, and intended to restrain the abuses of 
a system which he wishes entirely to get rid of, will be satisfactory to 
him. Whatever may be tho case with the landlord and the tenant,* 
Mr. Parnell at all events can afford to wait. Landlords may not be 
able to wait f they may be unable to meet tHeir obligations, and may 
be deprived almost of the means of ^jiving. Tenants may not bo able 
to live much longer in this state of continual warfare ; and it may 
not be possible for the people of these countries to endure much 
longer the state of anarchy into whioU Ireland has fallen. It may 
VOL. XXIX. N.s. 3 H * 
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not be possible for any one else to but it is tbe gain of 

Mr. Parnell to wait, because the longer this state of things continues, 
the longer the feud between landlord and tenant lasts, the more 
embittered are the relations between them, the more violent are the 
attacks on the rights of property and the defence of the^, rights of 
property, the more it suits his purpose, and the more likely it is that 
the end he has in view will be accomplished.'^ This is clearly true, 
and it is just because it is so true that we may well wQiuder why 
those who oppose Mr. Gladstone's Bill from a Conservatfve point of 
view fail to perceive that they are playing Mr. Parnell’s game. 
The Irish Conservatives do perceive this, and they** refrain from 
opposition, not merely because they have the fear of their consti- 
tuencies before their eyes, but because they know and are persuaded 
that all delay makes the situation less capable of a pacific settlement. 

The true character of the situation of Ireland is becoming more 
and more unmistakable every day. In many districts of the country 
the ordinary relations of social life are undisturbed, but the state of 
some parts of the South is declared by persons on the spot to bo “ not 
far removed from insurrection.” There are no fewer than six flying 
columns of troops now employed in preserving the peace in the 
disturbed districto. Only by their aid can the ordinary processes of 
law be enforced. Cases have already occurred where the troops and 
the populace have come into collision. Those who used to assure us 
that a Coercion Act would suffice to diffuse an instant tranquillity 
over the country, now see themselves to have been entirely in the 
wrong. The promise that the mere menace of this strong instru- 
ment would drive half the evil-doers out ©rthe country, and awe the 
other half into orderly behaviour, has not.bqen in the least fulfilled. 
A very considerable number of arrests have actually been made, 
‘including that of one of the memberfi^ for Tipperary. Hands have 
even been laid on a priest of the Church. More than half of Ireland 
has been proclaimed ; but the spirit of the population is not quelled. 
It seems to be at least as passionate as it ever was. There has even 
been ominous talk in some quarters, no longer of a refusal to pay 
more than Griffith’s valuation, but of a general sfrike^ against rent. 
English politicians are beginning secretly to ask themselves what 
resource is left if these formidable words should begin to realise them- 
selves in fact. Such a threat— even if it should happily remain no 
'more than a thteat — reminds them how anarchic Ireland is, not merely 
in being the prey Jo outbreaks of passing disorder, but in the much 
deeper sense of posse&tDg a discontented population ^without any 
controlling order or cohesive soci|d influence. The landlords are, as 
a body, unpopular, and have lost both political and moral authority. 
The Church is obliged rather to follow than to lead. The English 
Government is partly hated and partly despised. Even in Ulster, if 
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Ve may trust its own Conservative representatives in Parliament, the 
old traditions are so rudely shaken that it depends upon the passing 
of the Land Bill whether that province shall, or shall not, also be 
affected by the sdme revolutionary^ Spirit is their word, not 
ours-— which is sweeping over other jiorts of the island. 

It is no wonder thal^such an outlo*qJc, if it disturbs even those who% 
have been most steadfast in their confidence in remedial legislation, 
excites te^^new resentment those who believe that the only rfijneSy 
is to be sought in force. It is in the House of Lords, as is natural, 
that this view has found the earliest and harshest expressierf. 
Stubborn in fheir blind delusions. Conservative peers persist that the 
only plan is to leave the land system as it is, and to sweep the 
population of whole districts into prison. It is vain to remind them 
that the first political authority in the realm, the constituencies, have 
expressly declared within the last twelve months against this very 
programme. One of the leading results of the general election was 
a formal 'mandate to Mr. Gladstone to try the experiment of a more 
liberal system in Ireland. Nobody supposes that the Government 
took up the Irish question out of sheer gaiety of heart. Lord 
Beaconsficld in his manifesto at the time of the dissolution expressed 
his sense of the imminence of danger in Ireland. Ho intimated 
significantly enough his own policy — no concession and no compro- 
mise. The majority in the constituencies decided for the alternative 
policy, ‘‘for measures that should be healing.^' The sight of turbu- 
lence and disorder at their very door is excessively trying to English- 
men and Scotchmen, but it can hardly be that the decision to give 
the remedial and conciliatory policy a full trial has already given 
way to an ugly inclination to.rqyert to the maxims of force. There 
is an undoubted possibility that this disastrous change may come 
over men^s minds, if Events ifi Ireland follow the course which somb 
onlookers now apprehend. There is no sign that the change has* 
taken place yet. 

AVhethor it be so or not, so far as tho majority of the country is 
concerned, it seems certain that this at toy rate is the policy which 
Lord Salisbury is bent upon pressing. At the mbment when Mr. 
Parnell was declaring that it would suit ^fbn much better to wait, 
than to fall in with the terms offered by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury was arguing that these terms could only be defended on 
principles which would lead to the widespread* and indefinite 
spoliation of the owners of every kind of property whatever. 
Holding scf strong an opinion as this, Lojr^ Salisbury may naturally 
be expected to resist the Bill to thg uttermost. Yet the consequences 
of the rejection of the Bill are perfectly clear. The whole of Irelldid 
will have to be held down by armed force. How long could such a 
system last P Wearied of a turbnlenoe that looks desperate, th^ 
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people of this country might endure Lord* Salisbury’s system for tw» 
or three years; but it would never be forgotten that the great 
minister and the powerfiil ptirty who are responsible for the Land 
Bill had, both exj^citly and implicitly, declared that the Iridi 
peasant suffers under grievous^^rongs, and that these wrongs are at 
the root of the social disorder of Ireland, ^i^is would be remem* 
hered. The representatives of lre%id, who under Lord Salisbury’s 
system would every one of them be transformed intp Irreaoncilables 
hostile to the British* connection, would take care to- teep us in 
luind of their existence and their claims. The party see-saw being 
what it is, who can doubt what the end of it all wouH be P Who 
can doubt that a strong reaction would set in from the Liberal 
quarter, and that a far more drastic measure than Mr. Gladstone’s 
would then bo forced through S’arliament P . It is for this measure 
that Mr. Parnell’s section would prefer to wait, and it is into their 
hands that Lord Salisbury’s policy would play most effectually. 

The action of the French Government in Tunis has produced a 
disagrooable impression on all sides in England. The way in which 
the things were done was almost more repugnant than the thing 
itself. The French Government gave it to be understood that their 
only design was to protect themselves against the raids of the dis- 
01 ‘dcrly Kroumirs. One day (May 12) M. Jules Ferry declared in 
both chambers that the Government had no design either on the 
throne or the territory of the Bey of Tunis, and solemnly repudiated 
all ideas of annexation or conquest. The very next day a treaty 
was peremptorily and< with violence impost upon the imfortunate 
Bey, by which France is to be alloyed to ncaupy whatever positions 
in his territory she may choose ; the Bey ntust conclude no conven- 
'tion with another nation (say Italy) of whichf France disapproves ; 
France is to bo consulted as to the Bey’s financial system; and 
finally is to be permanently represented 'by a Minister Besident at 
the Bey’s court, with functions that are not precisely defined but 
which maj' be fairly guessed without any particular definition. Ho- 
thing'more unsSrupulous was ever done by our own countrymen in 
India., 

There is always a readiness 'in this country to cry out whenever 
another country acquires or shows a disposition to acquire new 
'cerritory, and Vhis tendency is always particularly strong when the 
aggressive country Jheppens to be France. Those who illustrate this 
tmidetiiiiy in its extreme tbrm now proclaim for^Jbe thoi&andth time 
that El^S^^d is effaced, that the l^editerranean is to become a French 
iake,.lhsit’<«{^', road to India is in danger, and so forth. On the 
other hsnd^ 1^'Vexation of the English politicians who are farthest 
rmnoved school is equaUy great. They see with diarp 










